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PREFACE. 


THE  following  pages,  by  the  late  William  Grimshaw, 
have  been  before  the  public  for  nearly  thirty  years  ;  during 
that  time  this  work,  together  with  the  series  of  Histories 
by  the  same  Author,  have  met  with  unprecedented  suc- 
cess. "  The  demand  for  Grimshaw's  Histories,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  been  greater  than  was  ever  known  for 
any  other  historical  works,  in  any  age  or  in  any  language." 
The  undersigned,  therefore,  deems  it  Unnecessary  to  offer 
any  apology  for  issuing  a  revised  edition  of  this  valuable 
book. 

In  this  edition,  dates  have  been  added  on  the  margin 
of  every  page,  as  the  prevailing  system  of  historical  in- 
struction seems  to  demand  a  frequent  reference  to  chrono- 
logical arrangement.  All  the  dates  have  been  carefully 
compared  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  authorities. 

The  style  and  beauty  of  language  have  been  universally 
approved  by  the  best  critics.  The  youthful  mind  is  inte- 
rested by  a  pleasing  relation  of  the  history  of  our  glorious 
country,  and  study  is  not  made  repulsive  by  a  dry  detail 
of  uninteresting  facts.  The  effort  of  the  author  has  been 
to  give  a  faithful  record  of  events,  unencumbered  with 
superfluous  commentaries.  No  change  has  been  made  in 
the  text  of  the  work,  but  a  short  chapter  on  the  alleged 
discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  is  prefixed  to  the 
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original  book.  The  skill  and  talent  of  the  lamented  Author, 
who  added  to  the  classical  attainments  of  a  European 
education  and  a  love  for  his  native  land,  a  firm  attachment 
to  his  adopted  country,  have  been  acknowledged,  since  the 
first  of  his  many  works  was  placed  before  the  public.  The 
impartiality  and  truth  which  characterized  his  life,  have 
marked  every  production  of  his  pen. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  work,  questions  have 
been  added  to  each  page,  instead  of  the  separate  book  of 
questions  formerly  necessary ;  the  latter  may  still  be 
adopted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 

The  present  edition  ends  with  the  Mexican  war.  The 
advancing  steps  of  our  mighty  Republic  would  call  for  a 
new  memorial  of  each  passing  year ;  but  the  continuation 
of  this  work  has  been  deferred,  to  avoid  the  excitement  of 
political  disputation,  or  the  discussion  of  recent  events  and 
living  characters,  which  appear  unadvisable  in  a  work 
designed  peculiarly  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

A.  H.  G. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

THE   DISCOVERY   OF   AMERICA  BY   THE   NORTHMEN. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  years,  public  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  an 
event  which  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  about  five  centu- 
ries before  the  grand  achievement  of  Columbus.  The 
records  upon  which  the  proof  of  this  early  discovery  rests, 
are  pronounced  by  some  excellent  authorities  to  be  apocry- 
phal. We  will,  however,  state  what  is  promulgated  by  the 
believers  in  the  authenticity  of  these  documents. 

A  reference  to  a  map  will  easily  show  that  the  distance 
from  Norway  to  Iceland  is  greater  than  that  from  the  latter 
country  to  Greenland.  There  is  no  dispute  about  the  early 
settlement  of  Iceland  :  "  Toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, Naddod  was  driven  by  storm  to  Iceland,  while  attempt-  861 
ing  to  reach  the  Ferro  Islands,  which  had  already  been 
visited  by  the  Irish."  Humboldt,  the  writer  just  quoted, 
says,  "  The  Fiirroe  Islands  and  Iceland  must  be  considered 
as  intermediate  stations  and  starting-points  for  attempts  made 
to  reach  Scandinavian,  America."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  improbable  in  the  story  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen.  But  history  must 
not  depend  upon  probabilities,  nor  on  traditions  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  but  upon  evidence  which,  after  the  most  careful 
scrutiny,  betrays  no  flaws.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  the 
substance  of  what  is  claimed  by  those  who  maintain  the 
reality  of  this  early  discovery,  without  sanctioning  the  tale 
as  being  worthy  of  unbounded  belief. 

It  is  not  denied  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  writers, 
Irving,  Bancroft,  Hildreth  and  others,  that  the  Northmen 
did  colonize  Greenland  at  a  very  early  period ;  these  authors, 
however,  treat  as  fabulous,  the  tales  of  the  discovery  of 
Newfoundland  and  other  more  southerly  points  of  our  con- 
.  tinent. 

By  means   of  the   traditionary  songs  of  the  Skalds,  or 
national  poets,  and  the  prose  recitations  of  the   Sagamen, 
1*  (5) 
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or  story-tellers,  it  is  said  that  the  account  of  the  discov- 
eries of  the  Northmen  was  preserved,  until  Sigfussen,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  in  his  Landnama-Bok,  and  Snorre 
Sturleson,  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  his  great  historical  work, 
Heimskringla,  recorded^the  events  of  preceding  years.  These 
books,  written  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
give  us  details  of  several  voyages,  and  accounts  of  settlements 
made  on  this  continent  by  the  Northmen. 

986  In  the  year  986,  they  relate  that  Eric  the  Red  emigrated 
from  Iceland  to  Greenland  and  formed  a  settlement.  Biron, 
a  son  of  Heriulf  Bardson,  who  was  one  of  Eric's  companions, 
set  out  from  Iceland  in  search  of  his  father.  Being  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  navigation  between  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
and  his  vessel  becoming  enveloped  in  fogs,  after  many  days 
sailing,  when  the  fogs  cleared  up,  he  saw  land.  "  It  waa 
without  mountains,  overgrown  with  woods,  and  rose  in 
several  gentle  elevations."  This  did  not  correspond  with 
the  description  of  Greenland ;  he  left  it  to  the  larboard,  and 
sailed  on  for  two  days ;  again  he  came  in  sight  of  land,  flat 
and  overgrown  with  wood  :  he  then  stood  out  to  sea  and  sailed 
three  days  with  a  south-west  wind,  when  the  third  land  came 
in  view,  high,  mountainous,  and  covered  with  glaciers;  this 
proved  to  be  an  island :  he  bore  away,  and  after  four  days' 
sailing  reached  Greenland.  Biron  did  not  land,  but  it  is 
supposed  he  first  saw  America,  then  stretched  along  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  until  he  reached  Greenland. 

994  Biron  afterwards  visited  Eric,  earl  of  Norway,  and  gave 
an  account  of  his  voyage.  Leif,  a  son  of  Eric  the  lied, 
about  the  year  1000,  having  purchased  Biron's  ship,  sailed 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  came  to  the  land  last  dis- 
covered by  Biron,  said  to  be  either  Newfoundland  or  Labra- 
dor. After  putting  to  sea  again,  he  descried  another  land, 
level  and  covered  with  wood,  supposed,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Jlnliquitates  Americana,  to  have  been  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Steering  from  this  point  with  a  north-east  wind,  they  sailed 
two  days,  and  arrived  at  an  island,  Nantucket,  and  sailed  on 
in  a  westerly  direction,  finally  making  a  settlement  in  Yin- 
land,  or  the  land  of  vines,  identified  by  some  with  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island. 

Thorwald,  Leif's  brother,  upon  learning  of  these  voyages, 
pet  out  and  reached  Vinlaud.  After  this,  other  voyagers  and 
adventurers  are  reported  to  have  sailed  to  America.  The 
ancestors  of  Professor  Finn  Magnussen,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Icelandic  savans  of  the  day,  now  living  in 
Copenhagen,  and  also  of  Thorwalsden,  the  great  sculptor, 
were  amon§  these  early  discoverers  of  our  continent. 
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After  the  year  1011,  there  are  no  accounts  of  any  voyages  1011 
having  been  made  to  the  newly-discovered  region  during  the 
eleventh  century.     Bishop  Eric,  of  Greenland,  embarked,  in 
the  year  1121,  on  a  missionary  voyage  to  Vinland;  nothing  1121 
is  known  of  the  result.     In  1285,  it  is  said,  two  Icelandic  1285 
missionaries  discovered  a  new  land  west  of  Ireland.     It  is 
supposed  that  this  was  Newfoundland.     Mention  is  made  of 
a  voyage  from  Greenland  to  Markland  as  late  as  1347. 

"Of  all  nations,"  says  a  learned  author,  "at  the  period 
when  this  discovery  was  alleged  to  have  been  made,  the 
Northmen  were,  of  all  tribes  of  men,  precisely  the  people 
most  likely  to  make  it.  It  is  conceded,  that  they  colonized 
Greenland,  and  even  the  most  skeptical  as  to  the  settlements 
in  Rhode  Island,  acknowledge  that  they  had  been  to  Labra- 
dor." These  Northmen  "  covered  the  ocean  with  their  naval 
marine,  discovered  and  colonized,  or  both,  the  Archipelago 
of  the  North,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  the  Orkneys,  the 
Shetland  Islands,  Ireland,  and  the  main  of  England;  all 
littoral  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  northern  coast 
of  France;  ravaged  the  coast  of  Spain  and  France  in  the 
Mediterranean,"  and  even  spread  over  a  larger  surface  of  the 
earth.  These  people  were  bold,  hardy,  and  skilful  naviga- 
tors; they  were  trained  on  rude  and  boisterous  seas;  their 
vessels  were  built  of  the  strongest  timbers  and  had  covered 
decks;  their  mariners  were  the  first  who  learned  the  art  of 
sailing  on  a  wind.  "  The  sea  was  their  home."  Thus  it  will 
be  evident,  that  it  was  not  only  possible  but  probable  that 
this  continent  was  discovered  by  the  Northmen,  and  that,  as 
claimed  by  Rafu  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
Copenhagen,  they  made  settlements  as  far  south  as  Massa- 
chusetts. But  neither  the  possibility,  nor  the  probability  of 
such  an  occurrence,  can  clear  up  the  grave  doubts  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents  upon  which  the  history  de- 
pends. The  authority  of  that  great  man,  Humboldt,  is  in 
favour  of  the  credibility  of  the  testimony. 

It  is  a  disputed  point,  where  Vinland  should  be  located. 
The  story  of  the  German,  who  belonged  to  one  of  these 
early  expeditions,  finding  in  his  rambles  in  the  woods  an 
abundance  of  grapes,  and  having  eaten  freely  of  the  delicious 
fruit,  returning  intoxicated,  or,  at  least,  making  strange  ges- 
tures and  speaking  his  own  language,  seems  to  be  entitled  to 
but  little  credit.  We  must,  however,  while  reading  the 
glowing  accounts  given  by  these  navigators,  of  the  abundance 
of  grapes,  and  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  remember  that 
the  soil  aud  warmth,  even  of  the  winter,  in  the  latitude  of 
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Boston,  to  men  coming  from  the  cold,  bleak,  and  inhospitable 
shores  of  Iceland,  would  be  a  source  of  great  wonder  and 
delight.  Some  difficulty  has  arisen,  from  uncertainty  as  to 
the*  correct  signification'of  a  word,  relating  to  the  length  of 
the  shortest  day  in  Viuland.  According  to  one  version,  the 
day  was  nine  hours  long  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year : 
this  would  imply  a  latitude  of  41°  24'  10".  If  this  interpre- 
tation is  correct,  Vinland  would  be  the  name  given  by  the 
Northmen  to  that  region  which  we  now  call  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island. 

Inscriptions  have  been  found  on  rocks  in  Baffin's  Bay; 
and  others,  found  on  Dighton  Rock,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
have  been  interpreted  by  Finn  Magnussen,  to  be  records  of 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Northmen. 

The  sincere  searcher  after  truth  should  be  willing  to  listen 
with  patience,  to  any  statement,  and  to  examine  it  with  can- 
dor, no  matter  how  much  it  may  conflict  with  his  precon- 
ceived notions.  A  celebrated  writer  says  :  "  The  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  though  not 
omni  crceptione  major,  is,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory." 
Even  should  we  prove  conclusively  to  every  mind,  that  this 
continent  was  discovered  five  hundred  years  before  the  time 
of  Columbus,  it  would  not  detract  from  his  merit. 

This  great  man,  although  he  had  visited  Iceland  previously 
to  his  voyage  in  1492,  knew  nothing  of  the  discoveries  by 
the  Northmen.  It. was  the  desire  of  Columbus  to  reach  India 
by  a  westerly  course,  and  if  he  could  have  proved  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  that  new  lands  actually  existed,  and  that 
the  ocean  was  navigable  with  safety,  so  great  delays  would 
not  have  harassed  his  noble  spirit. 

That  the  spirit  of  adventure  had  not  been  awakened  by  the 
oral  accounts  of  the  Northmen,  may  easily  be  understood ; 
by  means  of  the  art  of  printing,  intelligence  of  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  Columbus  was  spread  through  all  Christendom ; 
the  crusades  had  given  a  feverish  impulse  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  from  1096  to  1248,  six  crusades  were  entered 
upon.  These  wars  had  ceased,  but  the  spirit  of  chivalric 
adventure  which  they  had  aroused,  still  remained  active. 
Gold  was  represented  to  be  found  in  abundance — jewels  of 
all  descriptions,  it  was  said,  were  as  plentiful  as  pebbles  on 
the  sea-shore.  Religious  enthusiasm,  a  greedy  desire  for 
wealth,  and  the  emulation  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
monarchs,  contributed  to  stimulate  the  colonization  of  this 
continent  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A.  H.  Gr. 
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Landing  of  Columbus. 


CHAPTER  I. 

REFLECTIONS.  —  IMPROVEMENTS    IN    ASTRONOMY,    NAVIGA- 
TION,  AND   GEOGRAPHY.  —  VOYAGES   OF   COLUMBUS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  period  of  man's  residence  in  this  sublunary 
world  is  much  curtailed,  his  amount  of  happiness  is  in- 
creased. Providence  has  more  than  compensated  for  the 
diminution  of  his  years,  by  the  extension  of  his  knowledge. 
His  mental  faculties  are  no  longer  engrossed  by  the  mere 
operations  of  his  body.  His  mind  now  ranges  with  delight 
over  the  cultivated  field  of  science.  His  acquaintance  with 
distant  regions  is  enlarged ;  he  goes  abroad  to  indulge  his 
curiosity,  or  makes  an  ideal  excursion  to  amuse  his  imagi- 
nation. 

The  exploring  of  the  deeply-hidden  nature  of  the  elements, 
has  not  been  more  tardy  than  our  advances  in  geography. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Egyptians,  at  a  time 
even  beyond  the  most  ancient  records  of  authentic  history, 
had  marked  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  a 
degree  of  industry  and  success,  not  less  worthy  of  admiration, 
than  difficult  of  comprehension,  when  we  contemplate  their 
scanty  apparatus ;  and,  that  during  the  refined  ages,  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  latter,  or  perhaps  the 
Greeks,  had  discovered  the  form,  and  the  dimensions,  of  this 
•rli.he,  with  a  geometrical  exactness  approaching  nearly  to 
the  truth  ;  yet,  their  ideas  concerning  distant  countries  were 
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extremely  defective  and  perplexed.  On  this  subject,  their 
theories  were,  in  general,  absurd,  and  tended  to  restrain  in- 
quiry ;  thus,  strengthening  the  maxim,  that  conscious  igno- 
rance is  less  injurious  than  dogmatical  error. 

About  six  centuries  before  Christ,  Pythagoras  of  Samos 
became  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  Egypt,  and  diffused 
his  observations  throughout  Greece  and  Italy.  He  taught, 
that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that  the  earth 
was  round,  that  people  had  antipodes,  and  that  the  moon  re- 
flected the  rays  of  the  sun ;  a  system  deemed  chimerical, 
until  the  philosophy  and  deep  inquiries  of  the  sixteenth 
B.  c.  century  proved  it  to  be  incontestible  and  true.  Philolaus, 
606  wno  flourished  about  a  century  after  Pythagoras,  proceeded 
a  step  further  in  astronomy.  Embracing  the  same  doctrine, 
he  asserted  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun ; 
and,  only  a  short  time  had  elapsed  when  its  diurnal  revolu- 
tion on  its  own  axis  was  promulgated  by  Hicetas,  a  Syracusan. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Meton  and  Euctemon  made  im- 
provements in  the  science  at  Athens ;  and  subsequently,  in 
various  parts,  Eudoxus  and  Calippus,  Aristarchus,  Eratos- 
thenes, Archimedes,  and  Hipparchus;  the  last  of  whom, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before  our  era,  ascertained 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  more  than  one  thousand  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  enriched  astronomy  with  many  other 
valuable  discoveries.  In  our  first  century,  Ptolemy,  an 
Egyptian,  formed  a  theory,  which,  although  erroneous,  was 
followed  by  all  nations  for  many  ages.  He  composed,  in  the 
Greek  language,  a  great  work,  called  the  Almagest,  con- 
taining his  own  and  the  observations  of  his  most  illustrious 
predecessors.  This  record,  saved  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Alexandrine  library,  when  burned  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
seventh  century,  was  translated  into  Arabic  in  the  ninth,  and 
(by  the  emperor  Frederic,)  into  Latin,  in  the  thirteenth ;  and 
thus  were  the  acquirements  in  astronomy  happily  preserved, 
and  extensively  diffused. 

From  the  latter  period,  until  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  science  was  cherished  by  many  distinguished  philoso- 
phers,— Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  Roger  Bacon,  an  English 
monk,  Purbach,  and  Muller.  The  last  mentioned,  a  native 
of  Koeningsberg,  who  died  in  1476,  invented  several  instru- 

QUESTIONS. — When  did  Pythagoras  live?  What  were  his  theories  re- 
specting the  sun  and  earth?  Are  these  adopted  as  true?  When  did 
Philolaus  live?  What  was  his  theory  ?  When  did  Hicetas  live ?  When 
did  Ptolemy  live  ?  What  record  did  he  transmit  ?  How  and  when  saved  ? 
Where  was  Muller  born  ?  What  astronomical  instrument  did  he  invent  ? 
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ments  useful  in  navigation;  amongst  which,  was  an  annillary 
astrolabe,  resembling  one  formerly  used  by  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy,  at  Alexandria;  with  which,  and  a  good  timepiece, 
he  made  many  observations. 

Enabled  by  this  preliminary  sketch,  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  efforts  of  the  different  navigators  in  extending  the 
sphere  of  commercial  enterprise,  we  shall  review,  with  addi- 
tional pleasure,  their  adventures,  from  the  earliest  accounts, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  undertaking  which 
gave  to  what  is  denominated  the  old  world,  a  knowledge  of 
*,he  new. 

To  the  desire  of  riches  may  chiefly  be  assigned  our 
enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  globe  which  we  inhabit. 
The  ancients  were  not  less  eager  than  the  moderns  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth;  but  their  progress  was  unaided  by  the 
faithful  and  constant  guide,  which  now  directs  the  mariner 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  gloomy  horrors  of 
the  tempest.  Though  acquainted  with  the  property  of  the 
magnet,  by  which  it  attracts  iron,  its  more  important  and 
amazing  quality,  of  pointing  to  the  poles,  had  entirely  es- 
caped their  notice.  Their  navigation  was  therefore  timid 
and  uncertain.  They  seldom  dared  to  sail  beyond  the  sight 
of  land ;  but  crept  along  the  coast,  exposed  to  every  danger 
and  retarded  by  innumerable  obstructions. 

The  Sidouiaus  and  Tyrians  were  more  enterprising  than  B.  c. 
any  other  people  of  antiquity.  Astronomy,  on  its  decline  125:i 
in  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  having  passed  into  Phenicia,  those 
people  applied  it  to  navigation ;  steering  by  the  north  polar 
star :  and  hence  became  masters  of  the  sea,  and  almost  of 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  world.  Their  ships  frequented 
not  only  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  were  the 
first  that  ventured  beyond  the  strait  of  Gades,  now  called  . 
Gibraltar ;  or  that  visited  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Spain.  At  the  same  time,  having  obtained  several  commo- 
dious harbours  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they 
established,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  a  regular 
intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  of  India,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  other,  from 
which  countries  they  imported  many  valuable  commodities, 
and,  for  a  long  while,  engrossed  that  lucrative  trade  without 
a  rival.  They  landed  their  cargoes  at  Elath,  the  safest  har- 
bour in  the  lied  Sea,  towards  the  north.  Thence  they  carried 

•What  knowledge  hud  the  ancients  of  the  magnet?  Who  were  the  most 
enterprising  navigators  of  antiquity!  How  far  did  they  extend  their 
Toyages  ?  How  far  did  the  Carthaginians  venture  in  their  progress  to  the 
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them,  by  land,  to  Rhinocolura  on  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
shipped  them,  and  transported  them  to  Tyre.  The  vast 
wealth  which  the  Phenicians  had  acquired  by  this  monopoly, 
incited  the  Jews,  under  David  and  Solomon,  to  pursue  a 
^'_ c"  similar  trade.  Carthage,  a  colony  of  Tyre,  applied  to  naval 
affairs,  with  unremitting  ardour,  ingenuity,  and  success.  It 
early  rivalled  and  surpassed  the  parent  state  in  opulence  and 
power.  Without  contending  with  the  mother  country,  for 
the  trade  of  the  east,  the  Carthaginians  directed  their  atten- 
tion towards  the  west  and  north ;  and,  following  the  course 
already  opened,  passed  the  strait  of  Gades,  visited  not  only 
all  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  but  reached  the  more  dis- 
tant shores  of  Britain.  Stimulated  by  the  extent  of  these 
discoveries,  they  carried  their  researches  to  the  south. 
Stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  they  sailed 
almost  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  planted  several  colonies  in 
order  to  civilize  the  natives  and  accustom  them  to  commerce, 
and  discovered  the  Fortunate  Islands,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Canaries;  the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient 
navigation  in  the  western  ocean. 

Curiosity,  as  well  as  commercial  avidity,  induced  them  to 
B  c  continue  their  researches.  To  those  motives  were  owing  the 
670  famous  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Himilco.  Their  fleets  were 
equipped  by  authority  of  the  senate,  and  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Proceeding  towards  the  south,  Hanno  advanced  much 
nearer  to  the  equinoctial  line,  than  any  former  navigator; 
and  Himilco  explored  the  western  coasts  of  Europe.  Of  the 
same  nature,  was  the  extraordinary  voyage  of  the  Phenicians 
around  Africa.  A  Phenician  fleet,  prepared  by  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  sailed,  we  are  told,  about  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  passed  the 
southern  promontory  of  Africa,  (now  called  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,)  and,  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  arrived  by 
the  strait  of  Gades,  at  the  Nile.  Unfortunately,  the  particu- 
lars of  those  navigations  were  not  communicated  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.  All  authentic  memorials  respecting  the  great 
naval  skill  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  seem,  in  a 
great  measure  to  have  perished,  when  the  maritime  power  of 
the  former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander,  and  the  empire  of 
the  latter  was  overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

The    states    of   Greece   pursued    scarcely  any   commerce 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Mediterranean.     Their  ignorance 

north  ?  How  far  south  ?  What  islands  did  the}'  discover  ?  What  of 
Hanno?  What  of  Himilco?  What  is  said  respecting  a  Phenician  fleet? 
When  did  thia  voyage  take  place?  Was  an  account  of  these  voyages 
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of  geography  is  almost  incredible  to  us.  But  their  knowledge  »•  o. 
i.cli  enlarged  by  Alexander's  expedition  to  the  East.  881 
*>tir  were  the  Komans  IOP*  remarkable  for  their  inattention 
to  tint  ,-rii: uce.  In  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  hardly 
one  event  occurs,  evincing  a  regard  to  geographical  inquiry 
or  navigation,  further  than  it  was  connected  with  the  desire  of 
eniK|uest.  Indeed,  there  prevailed  amongst  the  ancients,  an 
opinion,  which  conveys  a  striking  idea  of  the  small  progress 
made  by  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe. 
They  supposed  that  the  earth  was  divided  into  five  regions ; 
which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  zones.  Two  of 
these,  one  at  the  north,  the  other  at  the  south  pole,  they 
termed  frigid ;  believing  that  the  extreme  cold  which  reigned 
perpetually  in  both,  was  destructive  to  animal  life.  Another, 
which  was  seated  under  the  line,  and  extended  on  each  side 
towards  the  tropics,  they  called  the  torrid  zone ;  imagining  it 
to  be  so  burned  up  with  unremitting  heat,  as  to  be  equally 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  To  the  other  two  regions,  they  gave 
the  appellation  of  temperate ;  and  taught  that  these,  being  the 
only  situations  in  which  life  could  possibly  subsist,  were  as- 
signed to  man  for  his  habitation.  Wild  as  seems  this  opinion 
at  the  present  day,  it  was  adopted,  as  a  system,  by  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers,  and  the  most  accurate  historians,  of 
Greece  and  Home.  Promulgated  by  so  respectable  authority, 
that  extravagant  theory  served  to  render  their  ignorance  per- 
petual ;  as  it  represented  all  attempts  to  open  a  communication 
with  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  impracticable  and  hopeless. 
Even  the  small  degree  of  accurate  geographical  knowledge, 
which  they  had  occasionally  obtained,  was  almost  entirely  lost, 
on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  various  nations  of  the 
north,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  settled  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, were  unacquainted  with  regular  government  or  laws ;  *' "' 
strangers  to  letters,  destitute  of  arts,  ignorant  of  their  use,  un- 
ambitious of  their  acquirement.  No  intercourse  existed  even 
amongst  themselves.  Constantinople,  however,  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  escape  their  destructive  rage.  There,  the  ancient 
arts  and  discoveries  were  preserved,  and  commerce  continued 
to  flourish,  when  almost  extinct  in  every  other  part  of  Europe. 
At  length,  the  rude  tribes  in  Italy  having  acquired  some 
idea  of  regular  government,  and  some  relish  for  the  modes  of 

]>u!i!i<hcd  ?  Wore  the  Romans  more  remarkable  than  the  Greeks,  for 
their  p'o^riijihiciil  knowk'tl^i-  ?  AVliat  erroneous  theory  did  the  ancients 
.piitertuin  concfriiiug  the  habitable  globe?  How  was  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  nearly  lost?  What  great  city 
escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  the  northern  barbarians  ?  In  which  of 
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civil  life,  Europe  gradually  recovered  from  its  degradation. 
The  Italian  merchants,  notwithstanding  the  violent  antipathy, 
which,  as  Christians,  they  possessed  against  the  followers  of 
Mahomet,  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  established  with  that 
port  a  lucrative  trade.  The  commercial  spirit  of  Italy  became 
active  and  enterprising.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  rose  from 
inconsiderable  towns,  to  be  wealthy  and  populous.  Their 
naval  power  increased;  they  visited  the  sea-ports  of  Spain, 
France,  the  Low  Countries  and  England;  and  infused  a  taste 
for  the  alluring  productions  of  the  East. 

The  crusades  served  greatly  to  hasten  the  mercantile  pro- 

1096  gress  of  the  Italians.  The  martial  inclination  of  the  Europeans, 
impelled  by  religious  zeal,  and  inflamed  by  superstition,  having 
prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Infidels,  vast  armies,  composed  of 
all  the  nations  in  Europe,  marched  upon  this  wild  enterprise, 
towards  Asia.  The  Italian  sea-ports  furnished  the  necessary 
shipping  and  military  stores ;  for  which  immense  sums  were 
received.  Venice,  in  particular,  advanced  in  commerce,  power, 
and  riches.  Nor  did  their  employers  make  those  expensive 
and  disastrous  voyages  without  future  benefit.  They  became 
familiar  with  distant  regions,  which,  before,  they  knew  only 
by  name,  or  by  the  reports  of  credulous  pilgrims ;  and  ascer- 
tained the  arts,  manners,  and  productions,  of  nations  more 
polished  than  themselves. 

That  intercourse  subsisted  for  nearly  two  hundred  years; 
during  which  period  many  religious  missionaries  penetrated 
the  East,  far  beyond  the  countries  entered  by  the  crusaders. 
After  these,  followed  several  illustrious  travellers,  incited  either 

1322  by  the  hope  of  riches,  or  a  pure  spirit  of  inquiry.  Of  the 
former  passion,  the  most  distinguished  votary  was  Marco  Polo, 
a  nobleman  of  Venice  :  of  the  latter,  sir  John  Mandeville,  of 
England ;  who  returned,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  published  an  account  of  his  observations. 

While  this  inclination  towards  research  was  gradually 
increasing,  a  discovery  was  made,  the  wonderful  property 
of  the  magnet,  which  communicates  to  iron  a  tendency  of 
pointing  to  the  north,  that  had  greater  influence  on  naviga- 
tion, than  all  the  efforts  of  preceding  ages.  The  precise 
epoch  of  this  discovery  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  and  dated  in  the  year 

the  Italian  sea-ports  did  the  commercial  spirit  first  revive  ?  What  served 
to  hasten  this  progress?  In  what  year  did  the  crusades  commence? 
When  was  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  said  to  be  discovered  ?  To  whom 
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13O2 :  but  the  supposition  appears  erroneous.  The  earliest 
notiiv  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  by  a  French  writer, 
duvet  <lf  I'rovins;  who,  in  a  poem  written  about  the  year 
1180,  plainly  alludes  to  the  magnetic  needle  being  then  in 
<•' unmon  use.  The  Historia  Orientalis,  of  Vitriacus,  who 
had  made  many  voyages  by  sea,  and  published  that  work 
about  forty  years  subsequent  to  the  former ;  the  writings  of  * 
Yiffiitius,  at  the  same  period,  and  many  other  authorities, 
coincide  in  establishing  its  previous  introduction,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  depriving  the  Neapolitan  of  any  honour,  fur- 
ther than  for  having  increased  its  utility,  by  fixing  it  on  a 
pivot,  and  enclosing  it  in  a  box.*  Seamen  were  now  enabled 
to  abandon  their  timid  course  along  the  shore,  and  fearlessly 
to  launch  into  the  wide  bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  increasing  confidence,  may  be  dated  from  the 
voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  Islands.  These, 
which,  we  havt>  already  mentioned,  had  been  visited  by  the 
Carthaginians,  iUte  again  discovered  by  that  people :  but 
the  geuius  of  flaval  enterprise  was  not  at  this  period  fully 
roused ;  as  navigation  seems  not  to  have  advanced,  then, 
beyond  the  limits  which  circumscribed  it  before  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  era  at  length  arrived,  when  man  was  allowed  to  pass 
the  boundary  within  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined. 
The  next  considerable  effort  was  made  by  the  seamen  of 
Portugal.  In  1420,  they  sailed  to  Madeira  ;  (to  which  they 
were  directed  by  its  accidental  discovery  by  an  English- 
man ;)  about  forty  years  from  that  date,  they  discovered  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  Azores, 
situated  in  the  Atlantic,  nine  hundred  miles  from  any  con- 
tinent. When  prosecuting  their  researches  along  the  shores  1471 
of  Africa,  they  ventured  to  cross  the  equinoctial  line ;  equally 

*  "  Valde  necessarius  est  acus  navigantibus  mari,"  says  Vitria- 
cus  : — the  needle  is  very  necessary  to  seamen.  "  Cum  enim,"  observes 
Vicentius,  "  vias  suas  ad  portum  dirigere  nesciunt,  cacumen  ana 
ad  adamantem  lapidem  fricatum,  per  transversum  in  festuca  parva 
infi^unt,  et  vasi  plene  aquae  immittunt:'' — for,  when  they  (the  navi- 
gators,) know  not  how  to  find  their  way  into  a  harbour,  they  fix  the 
point  of  a  needle,  rubbed  upon  a  hard  stone,  crosswise  in  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  place  it  in  a  small  vessel  full  of  water. 

attributed  ?  Is  not  his  claim  disputed  ?  How  did  the  discovery  of  the 
jnagnet,  and  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  affect  navigation?  What 
islands  did  the  Spaniards  rediscover?  What  people  made  the  next  con- 
siderable effort?  What  island  did  the  Portuguese  first  reach?  In  what 
What  islands  next?  What  next?  When  did  they  cross  the 
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pleased  and  astonished,  on  finding  that  region  not  only  habit- 
able, but  populous  and  fertile.  This  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Alplu  n  o.  His  son,  John  the  second,  possessed  talents, 
capable  both  of  forming  great  designs  and  carrying  them  into 
execution.  Patronised  and  aided  by  this  indefatigable  mon- 
arch, the  examination  and  colonizing  of  the  African  continent 
*  became  ardent  and  unremitting.  As  they  advanced  towards 
the  south,  the  Portuguese  found,  that,  instead  of  extending, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  Ptolemy,  it  appeared  to  contract, 
its  breadth,  towards  the  east.  This  unexpected  discovery  was 
not  unprofitably  made.  It  induced  them  to  credit  the  an- 
cient Phenician  voyages  around  Africa,  which  had  long  been 
deemed  fabulous;  and  led  them  to  conceive  hopes,  that,  by 
following  the  same  track,  they  might  arrive  at  the  East  Indies, 
and  engross,  for  a  while,  a  traffic,  which  had  always  been  so 
eagerly  desired.  The  attainment  of  this  object  was  entrusted 
to  Bartholomew  Diaz ;  an  experienced  onWf^  distinguished 
alike  for  his  sagacity,  fortitude,  and  pefl^^erance.  After 
advancing  a  thousand  miles  farther  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, exposed  to  violent  tempests,  mutinies,  and  famine, 
he  at  last  beheld  that  lofty  promontory  which  terminates 
Africa  on  the  south.  But,  to  behold  it,  was  all  that  he  could 
accomplish.  The  violence  of  the  winds,  the  shattered  con- 
dition of  his  ships,  and  turbulent  spirit  of  his  men,  compelled 
him  to  return. 

Diaz  had  called  that  promontory  the  Stormy  Cape ;  but 
the  king,  now  entertaining  a  sanguine  expectation  of  having 
found  the  long-desired  route  to  India,  gave  it  a  more  appro- 
priate name,  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  vast  length  of  this  voyage,  with  the  furious  storms 
which  Diaz  had  encountered,  so  alarmed  and  intimidated 
the  Portuguese,  that  some  time  was  requisite  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  the  prosecution  of  their  great  design.  In  the  inter- 
val, an  event  occurred,  not  less  extraordinary  than,  unex- 
pected, unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  naval  enterprise  —  the 
discovery  of  a  new  continent,  situated  in  the  west. 

The  honour  of  accomplishing  an  exploit  so  sublime,  was 
gained  by  Christopher  Columbus.  This  great  man,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  descended  from  a  respectable  family,  was  well 
qualified,  by  nature  and  education,  to  become  distinguished 

equinoctial  line?  What  did  they  seek  along  the  African  coast,?  To  what 
navigator  was  this  intrusted  ?  What  promontory  was  descried  by  Diaz  ? 
Did  he  pass  this  point?  What  is  the  next  naval  achievement  mentioned? 
By  whom  was  America  discovered  ?  Of  what  country  was  Columbus  a 
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on  the  ocean.  Ardently  inclined  towards  that  element,  he 
went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  and,  in  a  few  years, 
visited  the  coast  of  Iceland,  (then  frequented  by  the  English 
on  account  of  its  fishery,)  and  advanced  several  degrees  within 
the  polar  circle.  After  a  variety  of  adventures,  serving  more 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  than  to  increase  his  fortune,  he 
went  to  Lisbon ;  a  city  in  which  there  lived  many  of  his 
i-nuntrymen,  and  where,  having  married  a  Portuguese  lady, 
he  fixed  his  residence.  This  alliance  did  not  lessen  his  early 
attachment  to  the  sea.  It  fortunately  contributed  to  enlarge 
his  naval  information,  and  excite  a  desire  of  still  further 
extending  it.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Perestrello ;  one 
of  the  captains  employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  their  former 
navigations,  and  who  had  first  carried  them  to  Madeira. 
Columbus  obtained  possession  of  his  journals;  the  study  of 
which  inflamed  his  favourite  passion,  and  rendered  irresisti-  . 
ble  his  imput-km -e  to  visit  the  several  countries  which  Peres- 
trello had  de&fbed.  He  accordingly  made  a  voyage  to  Ma- 
deira ;  and  continued,  during  many  years,  to  trade  with  the 
Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  all  the  other 
places  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  continent  of  Af- 
rica. 

At  that  period,  the  great  object  of  the  Portuguese,  as  al- 
ready narrated,  was  to  find  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies. 
But  they  searched  for  it  only  by  steering  towards  the  south ; 
in  hopes  of  accomplishing  their  wishes  by  turning  to  the  east, 
when  they  had  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa;  a 
course  of  so  great  extent,  that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India 
must  have  appeared  to  them  equally  arduous  and  uncertain. 
Stimulated  by  this  reflection,  the  active  mind  of  Columbus, 
after  attentively  comparing  the  observations  of  modern  pilots 
with  the  conjectures  of  the  ancients,  at  last  concluded,  that, 
by  sailing  directly  to  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
•  new  countries,  which  it  was  likely  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
continent  of  Asia,  must  infallibly  be  discovered.  The  sphe 
rical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known;  its  magnitude  ascer- 
tained with  some  degree  of  accuracy  :  and^  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  had  already,  from  astronomical  demonstration,  asserted, 
that  it  might  be  circumnavigated.  It  was  evident,  that  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  formed  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  seemed  rational,  that 
the  vast,  unexplored  space,  was  not  entirely  covered  by  water, 
but  was  occupied,  in  some  measure,  by  countries  fit  for  the 

native?     What  object  was  Columbus  pursuing  when  he  made  that  great 
discovery  ?    Upoii  what  system  did  he  found  his  conjecture,  that  he  could 
2* 
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residence  of  man.  These  deductions  did  not  rest  merely  on 
conjecture.  Although  the  offspring  of  scientific  theory,  they 
were  supported  by  recent  observations.  Timber,  artificially 
carved,  driven  by  a  westerly  wind,  was  seen  floating  at  an 
unusual  distance  in  the  ocean :  to  the  west  of  the  Madeira 
isles,  there  had  been  found  another  piece,  fashioned  in  the 
same  manner,  brought  by  the  same  wind ;  and  canes,  of  enor- 
mous size,  resembling  those  described  by  Ptolemy  as  peculiar 
to  the  Indies.  Trees  were  frequently  driven  upon  the  Azores ; 
and,  at  one  time,  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  singular 
features,  not  corresponding  with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
Africa,  or  Asia. 

Fully  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  his  system,  Columbus  was 
impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  first 
step  towards  this,  was  to  secure  the  patronage  of  some  consi- 
derable power.  As  long  absence  had  not  lessened  his  affec- 
tion for  his  native  country,  he  wished  that  Genoa  should  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  aiid  labour ;  and,  accordingly,  laid 
his  scheme  before  the  senate.  But  he  had  resided  so  long 
abroad,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  his 
character ;  and,  not  being  able  to  form  any  just  idea  of  the 
principles  upon  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  success,  they 
rejected  his  proposals,  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projector. 

Columbus  had  now  performed  a  natural  duty ;  a  conduct, 
which,  though  it  does  not  form  the  grandest,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  amiable  features  in  his  history;  and  must  be 
admired,  while  there  is  a  mind  clear  enough  to  discern,  or  a 
heart  sufficiently  warm  to  conceive,  an  act  of  generosity. 

He  was  not  discouraged  by  this  repulse.  Instead  of  relin- 
quishing his  undertaking,  he  pursued  it  with  increasing 
ardour.  He  made  his  next  overture  to  the  king  of  Portugal ; 
in  whose  dominions,  he  had  long  resided ;  and  whom  he  con- 
1484  Adored,  on  that  account,  as  having  the  second  claim  to  his 
services.  John  listened  to  his  proposals,  and  appointed  three 
eminent  cosmographers  to  examine  the  merits  of  his  plan. 
But  these  men,  after  drawing  from  Columbus  all  the  informa- 
tion that  treachery  could  devise,  or  their  capacities  under- 
stand, basely  conspired  to  rob  the  ingenious  seaman  of  his 
expected  glory;  and  the  king  adopted  their  perfidious  coun- 
sel. The  pilot,  however,  chosen  to  execute  the  fraud,  was 
not  less  deficient  in  courage,  than  were  his  employers  in  dig. 

reach  India  by  steering  a  western  course  ?  Did  those  opinions  rest  merely 
upon  conjecture?  What  evidences  appeared  to  support  his  theory  ?  Was 
he  discouraged  by  repulses?  How  did  King  John  treat  lain?  Where 
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nit  v  and  justice.  lie  returned  to  Lisbon,  execrating  the  pro- 
S  extravagant  and  dangerous. 

Disgusted  by  this  transaction,  Columbus  resolved  to  break 
off  all  intercourse  with  a  nation,  capable  of  so  flagrant 
hery.  He  instantly  went  to  Spain,  that  he  might  lay 
his  plan  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  But  he  wisely  in- 
iTc'a.-vd  the  chances  of  success,  by  sending  his  brother  Bar- 
llntli.nii'\v  into  England,  to  negotiate  with  Henry  the  seventh ; 
who  was  reported  to  be  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  opu- 
lent princes  of  the  age. 

Though  Spain  was  then  engaged  in  a  serious  contest  with 
Granada,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  that  country, 
yet,  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  paid  so  much  regard  to  Colum- 
bus, as  to  submit  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  a  confi- 
dential minister.  To  enumerate  all  the  objections  offered  to 
his  scheme,  ^wlescribe,  in  appropriate  language,  the  firmness 
with  which  the  philo.<"{>hie  stranger  combated  his  successive 
disappointmeats,  would  neither  be  conformable  with  our 
design,  nor  wrramtne  compass  of  our  ability.  Some  asserted, 
that  he  would  find  the  ocean  of  infinite  extent;  others,  that, 
if  he  persisted  in  stoering  to  the  west,  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  convex  figure  of  the  earth  would  prevent  his  return ;  and, 
that  it  was  absurd  to  attempt  opening  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  opposite  hemispheres,  which  nature  had  for 
ever  disjoined. 

But  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Moors  produced  a  happy 
change  in  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  excited, 
still  further,  the  vigilant  and  generous  patrons  of  Columbus, 
—  Quintanella,  and  Santangel ;  who  took  advantage  of  this 
prosperous  situation  of  affairs,  to  press,  once  more,  the  soli- 
citations of  their  friend.  Their  effort  was  successful.  Though 
Ferdinand  was  still  restraind  by  his  characteristic  caution  and 
reserve,  Isabella,  alive  to  the  glory  which  must  accrue  from 
the  accomplishment  of  so  grand  an  enterprise ;  and,  if  histo- 
rians be  correct,  anxious  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  declared  her  resolution  of  employing  Co- 
lumbus ;  and,  regretting  the  low  state  of  her  finances,  offered 
to  pledge  her  jewels,  in  order  to  complete  the  preparations 
for  the  voyage.  A  measure  so  humiliating  to  a  feeling  mind, 
was,  however,  fortunately  prevented.  Transported  with  gra- 
titude and  admiration,  Santangel  kissed  Isabella's  hand,  and 
engaged  to  advance,  immediately,  the  necessary  sum. 

did  Columbus  next  offer  his  plan  ?  To  what  king  did  he  send  his  bro- 
ther? What  objections  were  made  to  his  scheme?  What  produced  a 
happy  change  ?  Did  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  equally  encourage  Colum- 
bus ?  How  did  the  queen  offer  to  raise  money  ?  From  what  port  did  ho 
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1492  On  the  17th  of  April,  more  than  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  his  first  application,  an  agreement  with  Columbus 
was  concluded.  The  ships,  of  which  he  was  to  have  the 
command,  were  fitted  out  at  Palos,  a  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia.  But  the  armament  was  not  suitable, 
either  to  the  rank  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was  equipped, 
or  to  the  important  service  for  which  it  was  intended.  It 
consisted  only  of  three  vessels.  The  largest,  of  inconsider- 
able burthen,  called  the  Santa  Maria,  was  commanded  by 
Columbus,  as  admiral;  the  second,  named  the  Pinta,  not 
superior  in  size  to  a  large  boat,  by  Martin  Pinzon ;  the  third, 
of  similar  dimensions,  called  the  Nigna,  by  Vincent  Pinzon, 
a  brother  of  the  latter.  The  whole  were  victualled  for  twelve 
months,  and  provided  with  ninety  men. 

On  the  third  of  August,  Columbus  set  sail.  He  steered 
directly  for  the  Canary  Islands ;  and,  having  refitted  his  crazy 
vessels,  departed  from  G-omera,  on  the  Oth  day  of  Septem- 
ber. Holding  his  course  duo  west,  lie  left  the  usual  truck 
of  navigation,  and  stretched  boldly  into  seas  unfrequented 
and  unknown.  His  sailors,  alarmed  at  the  distance  which 
they  had  proceeded  without  finding  the  expected  land,  began 
to  mutiny,  threatened  to  throw  him  overboard,  and  placed 
him  in  a  situation,  in  which  any  other  man  would  have  yielded 
to  their  entreaties  to  return.  But  he  still  maintained  his 
accustomed  serenity  and  resolution.  Fertile  in  expedients, 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  insinuating 
address,  and  the  talent  of  governing  the  minds  of  others,  he 
promised  solemnly  to  his  men,  that,  provided  they  would 
obey  his  commands  for  three  days  longer,  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  land  were  not  discovered,  he  would  comply  with 
their  request. 

Columbus  did  not  hazard  much,  by  confining  himself  to  a 
period  so  short.  For  some  days  before,  the  sounding  line 
had  reached  the  bottom,  and  brought  up  soil  which  indicated 
land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds  increased, 
and  contained  many  of  a  description  supposed  not  to  fly  far 
from  shore.  A  cane  was  observed,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  recently  cut;  and  a  branch  of  a  tree,  with  fresh  ber- 
ries. The  clouds  around  the  sun  assumed  a  new  appearance ; 
the  air  was  more  mild,  and,  during  the  night,  the  wind  be- 
came unequal  and  variable.  Each  succeeding  hour  confirmed 
Columbus  in  his  opinion  of  being  near  land.  On  the  even- 
Bail  ?  With  how  many  vessels  ?  In  what  year  did  he  sail  ?  Which  direc- 
tion did  he  steer  ?  In  what  year  was  America  discovered  ?  What  land 
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ing  of  the  llth  October,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  1492 
the  ships  to  lie  to,  and  a  strict  watch  to  be  kept,  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  running  ashore  in  the  night ;  an  inter- 
val of  suspense  and  expectation,  during  which  all  remained 
on  deck,  intently  gazing  towards  that  quarter  where  they 
hoped  to  discover  the  interesting  object  of  their  wishes. 

The  period  at  length  arrived.  Columbus  observed  a  light, 
which  seemed  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place ;  and,  a  little 
after  midnight,  there  was  heard  from  the  Pinta  the  joyful  cry 
of  LAND! 

When  morning  dawned,  an  island  was  seen,  about  two 
leagues  to  the  north,  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  delightful 
country.  All  the  boats  were  immediately  manned  and  armed. 
The  Spaniards  rowed  towards  the  shore,  with  their  colours 
displayed,  with  martial  music,  and  all  the  dazzling  insignia 
of  militarjM^np.  As  they  approached  the  beach,  they  saw 
it  covered  multitude  of  people,  whose  attitudes  and 

gestures  cxprcs^Mwonder  and  amazement.  Columbus  was 
the  first  wn^^^TOOt  on  this  new  world  which  he  had  disco- 
vered. His  men  followed;  and  all  kneeling,  kissed  the 
ground  which  they  had  long  desired,  but  expected  never  to 
behold :  he  then  erected  a  crucifix,  returned  thanks  to  God, 
and,  with  the  usual  formalities,  took  possession  of  the 
country. 

•  To  this  island,  called  by  the  natives  Guanahani,  Columbus 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador.  It  is  one  of  that  large  clus- 
ter, called  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  isles ;  situated  above  three 
thousand  miles  to  the  west,  but  only  four  degrees  to  the 
south,  of  Gomera ;  so  little  had  he  deviated  from  his  intended 
course. 

After  discovering  several  other  islands,  amongst  which 
were  Cuba  and  Hayti,  (the  latter  named  by  Columbus,  His- 
paniola,)  the  shattered  condition  of  his  vessels,  and  the  gene- 
ral eagerness  of  his  seamen  to  return  to  their  native  country, 
constrained  him  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure.  He 
did  not,  however,  neglect  using  every  precaution  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  a  first  discovery.  With  the  consent  of  the 
cazique  or  sovereign  of  the  district,  he  erected  a  fort  in  His- 
paniola :  in  which,  he  left  a  party  of  his  men ;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  sailed  for  Europe;  where  he  arrived,  after 
experiencing  dangers  and  fatigues  which  required  all  his  skill 
and  fortitude  to  surmount. 

Various  conjectures  were  formed  respecting  these  newly- 

in  the  New  World  did  Columbus  first  reach  ?    Describe  the  scene  on  land- 
ing.    What  measures  did  Columbus  take,  before  embarking  on  hia  home- 
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discovered  countries.  Columbus  adhered  to  his  original 
opinion,  that  they  were  part  of  those  vast  regions  of  Asia, 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  India.  From  their 
productions,  this  idea  seemed  correct.  Gold  was  known  to 
abound  in  India ;  a  metal  of  which  he  had  obtained  samples 
so  promising,  as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it 
would  be  found.  Cotton,  another  production  of  the  Indies, 
was  common  there.  The  pimento  of  the  islands  he  imagined 
was  a  species  of  the  India  pepper.  The  birds  brought  homo 
by  him  were  adorned  with  the  brilliant  plumage  which  dis- 
tinguishes those  of  India  :  the  alligator  of  the  one,  seemed 
to  be  the  crocodile  of  the  other.  That  opinion  of  Columbus, 
the  Spaniards  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  adopte  1. 
The  name  of  Indies  was  given  to  those  Islands  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  in  a  ratification  of  the  former  agreement  with 
the  illustrious  discoverer ;  and,  even  after  th^^rror  which 
gave  rise  to  that  opinion  was  detect  c'l,  the  name  of  West 
Indies  has  remained,  and  the  aborigines  ••calk  ^Indians. 

149g  In  his  third  voyage,  Columbus  reacheoTB^^Kinent,  and 
landed  in  several  places  on  the  coast  of  those^^ovinces  now 
known  by  the  nVme  of  Paria  and  Cumana.  But  he  was 
deprived  of  the  honour  of  associating  his  name  with  this  vast 
portion  of  the  earth.  Amongst  the  officers,  who,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  accompanied  Ojeda,  to  explore  still  farther  these 
new  regions,  was  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  gentleman  of  Flo- 
rence; who,  as  he  was  an  experienced  seaman,  acquired  so 
great  authority  amongst  his  companions,  that  they  willingly 
yielded  to  him  the  superintendence  of  the  voyage.  The 
crafty  Florentine  made  an  extraordinary  use  of  his  situation. 

1497  S°on  after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  transmitted  an  account  of 
his  adventures  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen  ;  so  ingeniously 
framed,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  the  glory  of  first 
discovering  the  continent  of  the  new  world.  His  narrative 
was  drawn  not  only  with  art,  but  with  elegance.  It  contained 
an  amusing  history  of  his  voyage,  and  judicious  observations 
on  the  natural  productions,  the  inhabitants,  and  customs,  of 
the  places  which  he  had  visited.  His  description  was  the 
first  given  to  the  public.  It  circulated  rapidly,  and  was  read 
with  admiration.  The  country,  of  which  Amerigo  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  discoverer,  gradually  received  his  name,  or 

•ward  voyage  to  Spain?  What  evidence  did  he  adduce  that  this  land  belonged 
to  India  ?  Was  this  idea  of  Columbus  adopted  ?  What  title  has  been  conti- 
nued ?  When  did  Columbus  reach  the  Continent  of  America  ?  At  what  places 
on  the  continent  did  he  land  ?  After  whom  was  the  continent  named  ?  Of 
•what  place  was  Amerigo  a  native  ?  When  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
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a  modification  of  it ;  an  error,  which  the  injustice  of  man- 
kiiul  has  continued. 

la  the  summary  view,  which,  previous  to  our  entering  on 
the  voyages  of  Columbus,  was  given,  of  the  gradual  progress 
of  discovery  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  we  last  alluded  to  the 
advance  of  Diaz  within  sight  of  the  great  southern  cape  of 
Africa.  Rather  stimulated  than  depressed  by  the  amazing 
issue  of  the  patronage  which  they  had  denied  Columbus,  the 
Portuguese  attentively  pursued  their  favourite  object.  Their 
endeavours  were  successful.  On  the  20th  of  November,  in 
the  year  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama,  employed  by  the  king  of 
Portugal,  "  doubled  "  that  celebrated  promontory,  and,  in  the 
nifiith  of  May  following,  arrived  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar. 

Twenty-^jee  years  after  that  great  event,  Magellan,  \ 
native  of  ^!M^  in  the  service  of  Spain,  penetrated  inb, 
the  Pacific  •  HJHfethe  strait  which  bears  his  name,  situ 
ated  at  the^^^M^p  extremity  of  the  American  continent-, 
thus,  openingl^^W  route  to  the  East  Indies,  and  developing 
a  vast  region  of  water,  interspersed  with  beautiful  and  fertile 
islands. 

It  seems  owing  to  accident,  that  England  had  not  gained 
the  renown  which  accrued  to  Spain,  the  fortunate  employer 
of  the  persevering  Genoese.  In  his  voyage  thither,  Bartho- 
lomew Columbus  was  captured  by  pirates ;  who,  having  en- 
tirely robbed  him,  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  many  years. 
When,  at  length,  he  arrived  in  London,  his  indigence  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  himself,  during  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  drawing  and  selling  maps,  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  sufficient  to  purchase  a  decent  dress,  in  which 
to  appear  at  court.  He  was  there  treated  with  merited  re- 
spect. Notwithstanding  the  excessive  caution  of  Henry  the 
seventh,  he  received  the  overtures  of  Columbus  with  more 
attention  than  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  been  before 
presented,  and  invited  him  to  England.  But  it  was  then  too 
late.  The  achievement  was  already  accomplished.  Bartho- 
lomew, in  his  return,  was  informed,  at  Paris,  of  the  issue  of 
his  brother's  voyage;  an  event  not  less  exhilarating  than 
unexpected. 

-  -'d  ?  By  whom  ?  By  whom  was  he  employed  ?  Was  this  before  or 
al'UT  the  discovery  of  America  ?  How  many  years?  When  was  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  first  entered  by  a  European?  By  whom?  Where  was  Magel- 
lan born  ?  By  whom  emnloved  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    DISCOVERED    BY   CABOT.      ABORTIVE    AT- 
TEMPTS TO  SETTLE  ROANOKE  BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

THE  English  were  the  second  people  that  ventured  to  the 
new  world,  and  the  first  that  discovered  the  continent  of 
America.  Two  years  had  not  elapsed,  after  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  great  navigator's  hopes,  when  Giovanni  Grahoto, 
Mar  (or  Cabot,)  a  Venetian  who  had  settled  in  Bristol,  and  his 
5  '  three  sons,  were  commissioned,  by  Henry  the  seventh,  to  sail 
in  quest  of  unknown  countries,  and  endeavour  to  reach  India 
by  a  western  course,  agreeably  to  the  system  of  Columbus, 
which  the  former  had  adopted.  Accordingly,  the  father  and 
his  second  son,  Sebastian,  were  despatched  from  that  city, 
the  place  of  the  latter' s  nativity,  on  board  a  ship  furnished 
by  the  king,  accompanied  by  four  small  barks  provided  by 
the  merchants.  Sebastian,  for  it  was  he  who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  voyage,  conjectured,  that  by  steering  farther  to 
the  north,  he  might  reach  India,  by  a  shorter  course  than 
that  chosen  by  Columbus.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  ho 
discovered  a  large  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Prima 
Vista,  or  first  seen ;  now  called  Newfoundland.  He  then 

QUESTIONS. — Who  discovered  the  continent  ?  What  navigator  was  em- 
ployed by  the  English  ?  Where  born  ?  What  were  they  seeking  ?  In 
what  year  ?  Did  they  reach  India  ?  What  opposed  Cabot  ?  What  large 
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changed  his  course;  steering  to  the  north  :  but,  finding  that 
tin"  laii'l  continued  to  oppose  him  in  that  direction,  and  that 
-  no  appearance  of  a  passage,  he  tacked  about,  and 
i-ii!  ;;s  fur  as  Florida;  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  he  relates,  being 
on  his  left.  Here,  his  provisions  failing,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  England;  having  on  board  three  natives,  who  accompa- 
nied him  from  Newfoundland. 

The  commercial  progress  of  the  English  did  not  relax, 
during  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Henry  the  eighth  and  Ed- 
ward the  sixth.  In  the  former  reign,  many  adventures  were 
made,  along  the  southern  portion  of  America ;  in  the  latter, 
the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  became  an  eager 
object  of  attention.  But,  after  the  accession  of  Mary,  their 
enterprises  were  directed  towards  another  quarter.  That  she 
might  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  to  whom 
she  was  espoused,  the  queen  devoted  all  her  patronage  to  an 
interq|«|ffi  opened  in  the  preceding  reign  with  Russia. 

On  the  access ii >u  <>f  Elizabeth,  a  period  commenced,  highly 
auspicio^HH«ercantile  extension.  The  domestic  tranquil- 
lity; thflHB^Pwith  foreign  nations,  which  subsisted  more 
than  twenty  years  after  she  was  seated  on  the  throne ;  her 
economy;  all,  were  favourable  to  that  rising  spirit.  The 
opening  of  a  direct  intercourse  with  India,  by  sea,  was  again 
attempted :  but  a  route  was  marked  out,  different  from  any 
that  was  before  pursued.  As  every  attempt  to  accomplish 
this  by  the  west,  and  the  north-east,  had  proved  abortive,  a 
scheme  was  formed,  to  hold  an  opposite  course,  by  the  north- 
west; the  conduct  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Martin  Fro- 
bisher.  In  three  successive  voyages,  that  enterprising  officer  1676 
examined  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  without  discovering "J_>R 
any  rational  appearance  of  a  passage.  The  disappointment, 
however,  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  sir  Francis 
Drake ;  who  accomplished,  about  this  time,  his  celebrated 
voyage  round  the  globe;  an  exploit,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  their  other  marine  achievements,  impressed  the  English 
with  a  just  confidence  in  their  own  abilities  and  courage. 
They  had  displayed  their  flag  in  every  region  to  which  navi- 
gation then  extended ;  and  were  not  excelled  in  naval  exploits 
by  any  nation  of  the  age. 

A  more  interesting  period  of  our  history  now  approaches. 
The  British  at  length  began  to  form  plans  of  settling  colonies 

Island  did  he  discover?     How  far  south  did  he  proceed?     What  is  said 
of   England  under  Elizabeth?     Who  examined  the  coast  of  Labrador? 
Who,  about  this  time,  sailed  round  the  world?     What  of  Gilbert  and  hia 
8 
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in  those  countries,  which,  hitherto,  they  had  only  visited. 
The  projectors  and  patrons  of  these  were  chiefly  men  of  rank 
and  influence.  Amongst  the  number,  sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, of  Devonshire,  an  officer  distinguished  for  his  military 
talents,  and  his  attention  to  naval  science,  obtained  a  patent 
from  the  queen,  investing  him  with  the  necessary  powers. 
But,  two  expeditions,  both  of  which  he  conducted  in  person, 

jggQ were  unfortunate.  The  last  voyage  was  awfully  disastrous: 
when  returning  to  England,  without  having  performed  any 
thing  more  important  than  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking 
possession  of  Newfoundland,  the  frigate  in  which  he  sailed 
was  lost  at  sea,  and  all  on  board  found  a  watery  grave. 

1584  -^u*  *na^  misfortune  did  not  discourage  his  relative,  sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Adopting  all  the  ideas  of  his  brotber-in- 
law,  he  applied  to  the  queen,  in  whose  favour^^Rood  high, 
at  that  time,  and  procured  a  patent,  with  similar  jurisdiction 
and  prerogatives.  Raleigh  despatched  two  si  mill  vessels, 
under  the  command  of  Philip  Amadas  and^^rthur  Barlow. 
They  sailed  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  reached  the  coast  now 
called  North  Carolina  on  the  4th  of  July ;  making  their  pas- 
sage in  sixty-seven  days  :  which  was  not  a  long  voyage,  when 
we  consider  their  course,  by  the  Canary  and  West  India 
islands,  and  their  having  spent  many  days,  at  those  places, 
in  trading  and  recruiting  their  provisions.  They  touched  first 
at  an  island,  which  they  call  Wocokon,  (probably  Ocacoke;) 
then,  at  Roanoke,  near  the  entrance  of  Albemarle  Sound; 
and,  after  spending  a  few  weeks  in  trafficking  with  the 
natives,  and  visiting  the  adjacent  continent,  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Amadas  and  Barlow  gave  so  splendid  a  description  of 
the  country;  its  beauty,  fertility,  mildness  of  climate,  and 
serenity  of  atmosphere;  that  Elizabeth  gave  it  the  name  of 
Virginia,  as  a  memorial  that  this  happy  discovery  was  made 
under  a  maiden  queen.  , 

The  great  profusion  of  grapes  attracted  their  particular 
notice.  So  plentiful  were  they  along  the  shore,  that  the 
surge  of  the  sea  overflowed  them ;  and,  in  all  places,  they 
observed  so  many,  on  the  sand  in  the  plains,  and  on  the 
verdant  ground  upon  the  hills ;  on  every  little  shrub,  and 
climbing  towards  the  tops  of  the  lofty  cedars;  that,  in  the 
whole  world,  they  declare,  a  similar  abundance  had  not  been 
f-mnd.  When  they  discharged  their  arms,  so  large  a  flock  of 
cranes  arose  around  them,  and  with  so  loud  a  cry,  redoubled 

expeditions?  What  is  said  of  Raleigh?  What  year  did  an  expedition 
sail?  What  was  their  course?  Who  gave  a  splendid  description  of  the 
country  ?  Who  named  Virginia  ?  Why  was  it  called  by  this  name  ?  Who 
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by  many  echoes,  that  the  noise  equalled  the  combined  shout- 1534 
iu^  of  an  army.  They  had  remained  at  the  island  two  days, 
K  t'"i-e  they  saw  any  of  the  natives.  On  the  third  day,  they 
beheld  a  small  boat  rowing  towards  them,  containing  three 
men;  one  of  win  mi  was  taken  on  board,  and  presented  with 
some  clothes,  meat,  and  wine;  with  which  he  was  highly 
i;d.  The  pleasure  he  received  was  not  unrecompcnscd. 
lie  returned  to  his  little  boat,  and,  after  fishing  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  lading  it  as  deeply  as  it  would  allow,  ho 
came  to  a  point  of  the  land;  then,  dividing  his  fish  into  two 
parts,  assigned  one  as  the  portion  of  the  ship,  the  other  as 
the  share  of  the  pinnace ;  and,  having  thus  repaid  his  debt, 
he  departed.  The  following  day,  there  appeared  several  other 
boats.  In  one  of  these,  was  Granganimeo,  brother  of  the 
king  Wiugina;  accompanied  by  forty  or  fifty  men;  "very 
handsome  and  goodly  people,  and,  in  their  behaviour,"  it  is 
said,  "  as  MMwcrly  and  civil  as  any  in  Europe."  In  the 
present  agefBris  comparison  may  seem,  at  the  first  view, 
extravagant  and  uuju.-t:  but,  if  we  consider  the  state  of 
civilized  societ^^nore  than  two  centuries  ago,  and  reflect, 
that. while  these  have  been  constantly  advancing,  the  other, 
from  nearly  the  same  cause,  have  been  declining,  in  their 
acquirement  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  standard  of  refine- 
ment, we  shall  no  longer  doubt  its  general  correctness. 

Encouraged  by  this  pleasing  report,  Raleigh  fitted  out  a 
squadron  of  seven  small  vessels,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  *58 
adventurers:  which  sailed  from  Plymouth,  under  the  com-  gr* 
maud  of  sir  Richard  Greenville.  This  colony,  he  left  on  the 
island  of  Roanoke,  under  the  care  of  captain  Lane,  assisted 
by  some  men  of  eminence;  amongst  whom,  was  Hariot,  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  The  latter  individuals  faith- 
fully discharged  their  duty,  in  obtaining  a  more  ample  know- 
ledge of  the  country ;  having  carried  their  researches  farther 
thau  could  have  been  expected,  with  so  inconsiderable  aid, 
and  from  a  situation  so  disadvantageous.  But  the  same 
praise  is  not  due  to  Lane,  and  the  majority  of  his  subordinate 
companions.  They  seemed  to  think  nothing  worthy  their 
attention,  except  gold  and  silver.  Amused  by  the  Indians, 
with  extraordinary  tales,  concerning  pearl  fisheries  and  rich 
mines  of  those  precious  metals,  they  neglected  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil;  and,  being  disappointed  in  attaining  treasures, 
which  were  only  the  invention  of  a  people,  now  as  anxious  to 

reigned  in  England  when  the  first  English  settlement  was  attempted  in 
America  ?  In  what  year  ?  How  many  emigrated  at  this  time  ?  How 
long  did  they  remain  ?  What  caused  their  return  ?  What  further  at- 
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destroy,  as  they  were  before  to  assist,  these  dangerous  intru- 
ders, they  were  assailed  by  a  two-fold  calamity,  hostility  and 
famine.  Reduced  to  extreme  distress,  they  were  preparing  to 
disperse  in  quest  of  food,  when  sir  Francis  Drake,  returning 
from  the  West  Indies,  appeared  with  his  fleet,  and  offered 
them  assistance  :  but  his  generous  intention  was  frustrated  by 
a  storm.  A  small  vessel,  with  provisions  destined  for  their 
jye service,  was  dashed  to  pieces;  and,  as  he  could  not  supply 
them,,  a  second  time,  with  adequate  relief,  at  their  unanimous 
request,  he  carried  them  home  to  ^England.  Thus  ended  that 
ill-conducted  experiment,  after  a  trial  of  nine  months. 

Only  a  few  days  had  expired,  when  a  small  bark,  with 
some  stores,  despatched  by  Raleigh,  arrived  at  the  place 
where  those  men  had  been  settled ;  but,  on  finding  it  de- 
serted, she  returned:  and  scarcely  was  that  vdfcel  gone, 
before  Greenville  appeared  with  further  aid.  He  searched 
for  the  colony;  but,  receiving  no  information  of  its  fate,  he 
left  fifteen  of  his  crew,  to  retain  possession  of  the  island,  and 
departed. 

I(.Q-  Early  in  the  following  year,  the  proprietors  despatched 
three  Vessels,  under  the  command  of  captain  White,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  In  the  month  of  July,  they 
arrived  at  Roanoke,  and  endeavoured  to  find  the  small  party 
left  there  by  sir  Richard  Greenville ;  but,  of  their  fate,  they 
collected  no  satisfactory  account.  It  is  most  probable,  that 
their  misconduct  had  caused  their  dispersion ;  perhaps  their 
death :  the  bones  of  one  person  were  seen ;  the  fort  which 
Lane  had  erected  was  demolished ;  but  their  dwellings  re- 
mained unhurt.  Both  were  overgrown  with  melons.  Some 
deer  had  entered  within  the  deserted  walls,  and  were  feeding 
on  the  fruit,  which  perhaps  their  late  inhabitants  had  planted ; 
a  melancholy  scene. 

Aug       In  about  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  captain  White,  his 
18  daughter,  the  wife  of  Ananias  Dare,  one  of  his  assistants, 
gave  birth  to  a  female  child,  in  Roanoke ;  which,  being  the 
first  born  in  the  colony,  was  named  Virginia. 

But  misfortune  pursued  even  this  settlement.  Insubordi- 
nation, anarchy,  distress,  were  every  day  increasing.  At  the 
desire,  therefore,  of  the  inhabitants,  the  governor  returned 
to  England,  for  supplies ;  and,  at  his  request,  a  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Greenville,  was  prepared  at  Biddiford  :  but, 
on  account  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  then  threatened 

tempts  did  Raleigh  and  his  partners  malce,  to  establish  a  colony?  Were 
these  more  successful  than  the  preceding  party?  What  was  their  fate? 
What  causes  are  assigned  for  their  wretched  end  ? 
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the  parent  country  with  subjection,  this  officer,  whose  talents  1588 
were  now  required  in  a  more  important  service,  was  ordered  Apr. 
not  to  sail.  White,  however,  obtained  two  small  pinnaces,  22 
the  Brave  and  the  Roe ;  the  former  of  thirty,  the  latter  of 
only  twenty-five  tons,  burthen ;  with  which,  he  departed  for 
America.  The  object  of  the  voyage  was,  however,  soon 
neglected ;  the  distressed  situation  of  the  colony  forgotten. 
Piracy  engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  the  seamen.  Hav- 
ing plundered  every  vessel  they  could  overtake,  British, 
Scotch,  or  foreign ;  chased  and  beaten  off  an  armed  vessel  of 
two  hundred  tons,  with  a  degree  of  courage  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause,  one  of  the  pinnaces  was  attacked  by  two  large 
French  privateers ;  when,  after  a  desperate  battle,  in  which 
many  men  on  both  sides  were  killed,  she  and  her  consort 
were  themselves  plundered,  and  forced  to  return  to  England. 
"  Thus,"  says  the  narrator  of  these  adventures,  "  God  justly 
punished  Informer  thievery  of  our  evil-disposed  mariners." 
This  atrocious  desertion  of  their  duty  proved  fatal  to  the 
colony.  Ju-ociving  710  supply,  its  inhabitants  perished  mise- 
rably by  fam^^or  by  the  hands  of  their  surrounding  ene- 
mies. 


What  did  White  do  ?  What  unworthy  pursuit  nov  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  seamen  ?  What  occurred  in  consequence  <  What  became  of  the 
colonists  ? 


3* 
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Captain  Smith  and  Pocahontas. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

EXERTIONS  OP  RICHARD  HAKLUYT.  ESTABLISHMENT  AT 
JAMES  TOWN,  IN  VIRGINIA.  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OP 
CAPTAIN  SMITH.  MARRIAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  ROLFE  WITH 
POCAHONTAS.  PRODUCTIONS  OF  VIRGINIA;  AGRICUL- 
TURE, MODE  OF  LIVING,  RELIGION,  AND  APPEARANCE,  OF 
THE  INDIANS. 

DURING  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  no  further 
efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  colony  in  Virginia.  Allured 
by  new  objects,  and  always  giving  a  preference  to  the  most 
arduous  and  splendid,  Raleigh  engaged  in  undertakings  much 
1596  beyond  his  power  of  accomplishing ;  and,  becoming  cold  to 
this  unprofitable  scheme,  assigned  his  interest  in  that  coun- 
try, which  he  had  never  visited,  to  sir  Thomas  Smith  and  a 
company  of  merchants  in  London.  But  they  were  satisfied 
by  a  petty  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  the  soil. 

A  few  years  previous  to  this,  Richard  Hakluyt,  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  in  order  to  stimulate  his  countrymen  to  naval 
enterprisa,  published  a  valuable  collection  of  voyages  and 
discoveries  made  by  Englishmen,  and  translated  some  of  the 

QUESTIONS. — Were  any  further  efforts  made,  in  Elizabeth's  re'gn,  to 

establish  acolony  in  Virginia?    To  whom  did  Raleigh  assign  his  interest? 

Did  this  new  company  attempt  to  make  settlements  in  Virginia?     Who, 

4  thin  time,  stimulated  the  English  to  naval  enterprise  1    What  incentive 
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best  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
to  the  East  ami  We-=t  In-lies.  The  motives  of  this  publica- 
tion are  singular  and  interesting.  They  display  an  affcction- 
i  lor  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  native  land.  By 
a  long  continued  attention  to  the  duties  of  lecturing  on  geog- 
raphy, and  an  ardent  curiosity  in  all  matters  relating  to  dis- 
tant countries,  ITiikluyt.  had  grown  familiar  with  the  principal 
plains,  and  most  eminent  merchants  of  the  age;  by 
which  moans,  his  knowledge  became  extensive  and  correct. 
Appointed  to  accompany  the  queen's  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Paris,  during  the  five  years  he  remained  in  that  service, 
his  patriotic  feelings  were  daily  wounded  by  the  reproaches 
thrown  out,  in  conversation  and  in  books,  against  the  sluggish 
indifference  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  the  extravagant 
praises  lavishe^yipon  other  nations,  for  their  discoveries  and 
naval  cnterprise^^Mieglcct  the  more  remarkable,  on  the  part 
of  England,  in  SProng  and  happy  a  time  of  peace.  On  his 
return,  he  immediately  commenced  his  voluminous  and  labori- 
ous undertaking.  In  the  preface  of  this  work,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  sir  Francib  Walsingham,  he  strongly  evinces  the 
ardency  of  his  feelings,  and  presents  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  his  country.  "  Which  of  the 
kings  of  England,  before  her  majesty,"  he  demands,  "dis- 
played their  banners  in  the  Caspian  Sea  ?  Which  of  them 
have  ever  traded  with  the  emperor  of  Persia,  and  obtained 
for  her  merchants  numerous  and  important  privileges  ?  Who, 
at  any  time  before,  beheld  an  English  regiment  in  the  stately 
porch  of  the  Grand  Signior  at  Constantinople  ?  Who  ever 
found  English  consuls  and  commercial  agents  at  Tripolis  in 
Syria ;  at  Aleppo,  at  Babylon,  at  Balsara :  and,  still  more, 
who,  before  this  period,  ever  heard  of  Englishmen  at  Goa : 
what  English  ships  did  heretofore  anchor  in  the  great  river 
Plate,  pass  and  repass  the  strait  of  Magellan,  range  along  the 
coast  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  all  the  western  side  of  New  Spain, 
farther,  indeed,  than  the  vessels  of  any  other  nation  had  ever 
ventured  ,  traverse  the  immense  surface  of  the  South  Sea,  land 
upon  the  Luzones,  in  despite  of  the  enemy ;  enter  into  alli- 
ance, amity,  and  traffic,  with  the  princes  of  the  Moluccas  and 
the  isle  of  Java ;  double  the  famous  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
arrive  at  the  isle  of  St.  Helena,  and,  last  of  all,  return  home 
richly  laden  with  the  commodities  of  China  ?" 

By  the  zealous  endeavours  of  a  person,  respected  equally 
by  traders  and  men  of  rank,  numbers  of  both  orders  formed 

dH  Hukluyt  use?     Were  any  new  associations  formed  in  consequence  of 
Ilakluy  t's  zeal  ?     By  what  king  of  England  were  the  designs  sanctioned  ! 
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an  association,  again  to  establish  colonies  in  America;  and 
petitioned  James  the  first,  to  sanction  the  execution  of  their 
plans.  The  period  was  highly  favourable  to  their  wishes. 
James  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  when  he  concluded, 
by  an  amicable  treaty,  the  tedious  war  which  had  been 
curried  on  with  Spain ;  and  now  readily  granted  their  request. 
He  divided,  into  two  districts,  of  nearly  equal  extent,  that 
portion  of  North  America  which  stretches  from  the  34th  to 
the  45th  degree,  of  latitude,  excepting  the  territory  of  any 
other  Christian  prince  or  people,  already  occupied  ;  one, 
called  the  First,  or  South  Colony,  the  other,  the  Second,  or 
1606  North  Colony,  of  Virginia.  He  authorized  sir  Thomas  Gates, 
sir  George  Summers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  others,  mostly 
resident  in  London,  to  settle  in  a  limited  district  of  the  South. 
An  equal  extent  of  the  North,  he  allotted  to  several  gentlemen 
and  merchants  of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  other  parts  of  the 
west  of  England.  As  the  object  of  association  was  new,  so 
the  plan  of  conducting  their  affairs  was  uncommon.  The 
supreme  government  of  the  colonies  was  vested  in  a  council, 
resident  in  England,  to  be  nominated  by  the  king ;  the  sub- 
ordinate jurisdiction,  in  a  council,  which  was  to  reside  in 
America,  and  also  to  be  named  by  the  crown,  and  act  con- 
formably with  its  instructions.  Several  clauses,  however, 
evinced  considerable  liberality.  Whatever  was  required  for 
their  sustenance,  or  for  the  support  of  commerce,  he  permitted 
to  be  shipped  from  England  free  of  duty,  during  the  space  of 
seven  years :  and,  as  a  further  incitement  to  industry,  granted 
them  the  liberty  of  trading  with  other  nations;  appropriating 
the  duties  to  be  laid  on  foreign  traffic  for  twenty-one  years,  as 
a  fund  for  their  exclusive  benefit. 

Though  many  persons  of  distinction  became  proprietors  in 
the  company  which  undertook  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia, its  stock  was  inconsiderable,  and  its  efforts  extremely 
feeble.  In  those  days,  the  arts  were  not  understood,  by 
which  vast  undertakings  can  be  accomplished,  as  much  by 
the  credit,  as  by  the  capital,  of  a  corporation.  A  vessel  of 
only  a  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Newport,  sailed  with  one  hundred  and  five  men,  des- 
tined to  remain  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  were  of  re- 
spectable families;  particularly  Mr.  Percy,  a  brother  of  the 

What  divisions  did  James  make  of  the  American  territory  ?  By  what 
titles  did  James  severally  distinguish  these  districts?  In  •whom  was 
vested  the  supreme  government  of  the  colonies  ?  Who  nominated  the  coun- 
cil ?  In  whom  was  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  ?  Under  whom  were  the 
first  emigrants  for  the  south  colony  placed?  What  their  number ?  Into 
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Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  several  officers  who  had  served 
with  reputation  in  the  preceding  reign.  In  following  the 
ancient  course  by  the  West  Indies,  Newport  made  a  tedious 
igc.  But,  though  his  passage  was  retarded,  his  arrival 
was  propitious.  The  first  land  that  he  discovered  was  a  pro- 
montory, the  southern  boundary  of  the  Chesapeake ;  which  he 
named  Cape  Henry,  in  honour  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  He 
immediately  entered  that  spacious  inlet;  and,  keeping  along  jg^j 
the  southern  shore,  sailed  about  sixty  miles  up  a  river,  called 
by  the  natives  Powhatan  ;  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
James  River,  through  respect  to  his  sovereign.  Here,  the 
colony  determined  to  reside.  Having,  therefore,  chosen  a 
proper  site  for  their  infant  settlement,  they  conferred  on  it 
the  name  of  Jamestown ;  which  it  still  retains :  and,  though 
it  never  advanced  either  to  opulence  or  importance,  it  is  on 
one  account  remarkable :  it  can  boast  of  being  the  most  an- 
cient habitation  of  the  English  on  the  American  continent. 

In  its  earliest  infancy,  this  feeble  society  were  involved  in 
war.  Imprudent  in  their  conduct  towards  the  natives,  the 
suspicion,  already  excited  in  the  minds  of  these  independent 
people,  always  watchful  against  invasion,  was  now  heightened 
into  resentment,  at  this  open  violation  of  their  rights.  To 
war,  was  added  a  calamity  more  dreadful,  that  bravery  would 
oppose  in  vain.  A  scarcity  of  provisions,  approaching  to  a 
famine,  introduced  diseases;  which,  aided  by  the  effects  of  a 
sultry  climate  upon  their  exhausted  frames,  in  a  few  months 
swept  away  half  their  number,  and  left  the  remainder  sickly 
and  dejected.  "  In  such  trying  extremities,"  says  an  admired 
historian,  "  the  comparative  powers  of  every  individual  are 
discovered  and  called  forth ;  and  each,  naturally,  takes  that 
station,  and  assumes  that  ascendency,  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  his  talents  and  force  of  mind."  Every  eye  was  now  turned 
towards  captain  Smith  who  had  been  appointed  in  England 
one  of  the  council,  and  all  willingly  devolved  on  him  the 
government;  an  authority  much  greater  than  that  of  which, 
on  their  arrival,  they  had  unjustly  deprived  him. 

A  character  so  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Virginia ;  so 
marked,  by  nature,  with  those  bold  traits  of  spirit  and  of 
genius;  arrests  the  historian's  pen,  and  claims  a  more  than 

what  inlet  did  Newport  enter  ?  Why  was  the  new  name  given  to  the 
river?  Give  the  name  of  the  settlement.  In  what  year  founded?  Which 
is  the  most  ancient  habitation  of  the  English  on  the  American  continent  ? 
Did  these  colonists  live  in  friendship  with  the  natives  ?  Were  they  com- 
fortable in  other  respects?  In  their  distressful  situation,  on  whom  did 
the  settlers  confer  the  office  of  governor  ?  Relate  some  of  the  remarka- 
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J607  ordinary  notice;  a  degree  of  attention,  in  some  measure  pro- 
portioned to  the  transactions  with  which  he  is  associated. 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  father  of  Virginia,  was  born  of  an . 
ancient  family,  in  1579,  at  Willoughby,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Alford  and  Louth.  His  parents, 
who  died  when  he  was  only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  left  him  a 
small  estate ;  which,  however,  through  his  own  want  of  econ- 
omy, and  the  inattention  of  his  guardians,  became  soon  inad- 
equate to  his  support.  He  then  accompanied  a  sou  of  the 
famous  lord  Willoughby  to  France;  and,  after  remaining 
there  a  short  time,  returned  to  his  relations ;  who  gave  him  a 
few  shillings,  out  of  his  own  estate,  as  an  acquittance  from 
any  further  demands.  He  next  served  for  some  years  in  the 
Low  Countries,  against  the  Spaniards.  Thence,  passing  over 
•into  Scotland,  he  remained  there  a  short  time  amongst  his 
friends :  but,  weary  of  the  successive  intemperance  of  com- 
pany, in  which  he  had  never  felt  delight,  he  retired,  with  a 
faithful  servant,  into  the  midst  of  an  extensive  forest,  and,  on 
the  margin  of  a  little  brook,  entwined  an  arbour  of  boughs ; 
in  which  he  lay,  with  no  other  bed  than  leaves,  no  covering 
except  his  ordinary  dress.  His  study  consisted  in  Machia- 
vel's  art  of  war,  and  Marcus  Aurelius;  his  exercise,  a  good 
horse,  with  his  "  lance  and  ring ;"  his  food,  the  deer,  the 
rambling  inhabitant  of  the  woods.  Satiated,  at  length,  by 
retirement,  he  allowed  himself  again  to  intermingle  in  society, 
was  again  disgusted,  and  entered,  a  second  time,  into  the  wars 
against  the  Spaniards :  but,  abhorring  a  contest,  in  which  one 
Christian  was  employed  in  the  slaughter  of  another,  he  de- 
termined to  use  his  sword  in  a  cause  more  congenial  with  his 

1602  feeling3-  Accordingly,  after  various  misfortunes,  and  extra- 
ordinary, romantic  adventures,  he  joined  the  Hungarian  army, 
at  that  time  fighting  under  the  banners  of  Austria,  against  the 
Turks.  By  his  ingenious  stratagems,  he  contributed  highly 
to  his  party's  success.  When  encamped  before  the  walls  of 
Regall,  in  Transylvania,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  a  most  singular  adventure.  So  much  time  had 
been  spent  by  the  Christians  in  erecting  batteries,  that  the 
Turks  were  apprehensive  lest  their  enemy  would  depart, 
without  making  an  assault  upon  the  town;  and,  thereby, 
prevent  them  from  gaining  honour  in  their  repulse ;  an 
honour,  the  more  desirable,  as  many  ladies  of  exalted  rank 
were  anxious  observers  of  the  siege,  and  longed,  after  so 
much  delay,  to  see  "some  court-like  pastime."  In  that 

ble  features  in  the  life  of  Smith.     Against  whom  did  he  fight  in  Transyl- 
vania.    Did  the  colony  prosper  under  Smith  ?     What  bcfel  him  ?     To 
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chivalrous  age,  when  every  soldier  fought  under  the  patronage  1607 
of  a  favourite  mistress,  whose  image  was  impressed  upon  his 
In-art,  to  request  was  to  ensure  performance.  A  Turkish 
noble  immediately  challenged  any  captain  of  the  besieging 
army  to  single  combat,  "for  each  other's  head."  The  chal- 
lenge was  readily  accepted.  The  champion  was  appointed  by 
lot,  and  fate  selected  the  intrepid  Smith.  —  The  combat  soon 
commenced,  and  soon  the  Turk  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  head  : 
the  ladies  were  desirous  of  another  trial,  and  again  Smith 
wa«j  rewarded  with  a  head ;  the  request  was  repeated,  and  the 
issue  was  the  same.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  aided  in  taking 
the  place  by  storm ;  and,  for  his  former  exploit,  (which  no- 
thing but  the  manners  of  the  age  can  excuse,)  his  name  was 
enrolled  in  the  heraldic  records  of  Transylvania,  with  the  ap- 
propriate armorial  bearing  of  three  Turks'  heads. 

The  undaunted  temper  of  Smith,  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
romantic  spirit  of  the  times,  was  happily  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent trying  situation.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  un- 
impaired, and  his  mind  knew  not  the  sensation  of  danger.  As 
the  recompense  ot  his  toils,  he  saw  abundance  and  content- 
ment re-established,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to 
maintain  hi.*  people  in  a  comfortable  state,  until  the  arrival 
of  supplies  from  England.  But  his  expectation  was  destroyed 
by  an  interesting  misfortune.  When  hunting  in  the  woods, 
he  was  attacked  by  two  hundred  Indians,  who  poured  upon 
him  a  continued  flight  of  arrows.  Seizing  one  of  the  assail- 
ants, Smith  tied  him  with  his  garter  to  his  arm,  and  used  him 
as  a  shield  to  arrest  the  darts;  a  resource  which  did  not 
induce  his  companions  to  desist,  nor  was  it  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent their  weapons  from  occasionally  reaching  the  intended 
mark.  He  sunk,  in  this  unequal  contest,  and  was  mado 
prisoner.  Charmed,  however,  by  the  various  arts  which  ho 
used  to  astonish  or  to  please  his  Indian  victors,  they  released 
him  from  captivity.  Three  hundred  more,  however,  of  these 
wandering  people,  a  second  time  pursued  him,  forced  him  to 
peek  refuge  in  a  marsh,  and,  after  he  had  thrown  away  his 
anus,  which,  by  reason  of  the  cold,  he  could  no  longer  use, 
obliged  him  to  surrender,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to 
Powbatan,  the  principal  chieftain  of  Virginia.  The  doom 
of  death  being  pronounced,  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  his  head  already  bowed  down  to  receive  the  fatal 
.blowj  when  the  tender  sentiment  of  female  pity  interposed  in 
his  behalf.  At  that  instant,  the  favourite  daughter  of  I'mv- 

whom  did  the  Indians  carry  him?     How  was  he  treated?     Was  the  sep- 
teuco  c-ccutcd  .'     Who  ju'vvailvd  on  1'owhutau  to  recall  it  ?     How  many 
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rushed  in  between  him  and  the  uplifted  club  ;  and,  by 
her  entreaties  and  her  tears,  prevailed  on  her  father  to  recall 
his  sentence.  Nor  did  the  beneficence  of  this  amiable  child, 
(for  she  had  not  yet  attained  her  thirteenth  year,)  terminate 
in  the  saving  of  his  life  :  she  soon  afterwards  procured  his 
liberty,  and  sent  him,  from  time  to  time,  seasonable  presents 
of  provisions. 

On  his  return  to  Jamestown,  Smith  found  the  colony  re- 
duced to  thirty-eight  persons  ;  who,  in  despair,  were  making 
preparations  to  abandon  a  country,  which  they  thought  not 
destined  to  be  the  habitation  of  Englishmen.  This  resolu- 
tion he  with  difficulty  induced  them  to  defer.  The  anxiously 
expected  succour  from  England  shortly  afterwards  arrived. 
Plenty  was  again  restored  :  one  hundred  new  planters  were 
added  to  their  number;  and  they  received  all  things  required 
for  the  interest  of  agriculture.  But,  an  unlucky  incident 
diverted  their  attention  from  the  proper  means  of  securing 
comfort  to  their  situation.  In  a  small  stream  that  issued 
from  a  bank  of  sand,  near  Jamestown  there  was  discovered  a 
ghining  mineral  substance,  resembling  gold.  Every  hand  was 
now  employed  in  its  collection  :  large  quantities  of  this  glit- 
tering dust  were  gathered  ;  and,  by  the  judgment  of  an  artist, 
whose  ignorance  of  minerals  was  exceeded  only  by  the  credu- 
lity of  his  companions,  it  was  pronounced1  extremely  rich. 
"With  this  imaginary  wealth,  the  first  vessel  returning  to  Eng- 
land was  entirely  laden.  The  culture  of  the  land,  and  every 
useful  employment,  were  neglected  ;  either  forgotten,  or  aban- 
doned with  contempt. 

The  effects  of  this  delusion  were  soon  severely  felt.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  provident  activity,  the  unremitting  anx- 
iety, the  extraordinary  self-denial,  of  captain  Smith,  the 
colony  began  to  suffer  as  much  as  formerly,  from  scarcity  of 
food  and  the  consequent  visitation  of  distempers.  In  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  relief,  Smith  proposed  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  the  remote  Indian  tribes,  and  to  ascertain 
their  state  of  culture  and  population.  The  execution  of  this 
arduous  and  dangerous  design,  he,  with  his  accustomed 
bravery  and  zeal,  undertook  himself;  with  a  small  open  boat, 
a  feeble  crew,  and  a  very  scanty  stock  of  provisions.  He 
began  his  survey  at  Cape  Charles;  and,  in  two  different 
excursions,  which  occupied  above  four  months,  visited  all  the 

of  the  settlers  were  alive  when  Smith  returned  ?  AVhat  preparations  were 
they  making?  Jlow  many  new  planters  arrived?  What  unlucky  acci- 
dent diverted  their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  again 
produced  a  scarcity  of  provisions  ?  What  work  did  Smith  accomplish  ? 
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countries   on   the   eastern    anil   western  shores  of  the   bay, 
i-ntrivil  most  of  the  considerable  creeks,  traced  m;my  of  the 
great  rivers  to  their  falls,  and  obtained  a  supply  of  food  for 
the  suffering  colony.     After  sailing  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand   miles,   and   surmounting   the   severest   hardships,   with 
fortitude  equal  to  whatever  is  related  of  the  most  daring  ad- 
venturers, he  returned  to  Jamestown;  bringing  an  account  of 
that  largo  tract  of  country,  now  comprehended  in  the  states  g    , 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland;  so  full  and  correct,  that  from  his   10 
map  nearly  all  the  subsequent  delineations  have  been  formed. 

At  this  period,  a  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  company,  that  promised  to  afford  the  colony  security  and 
happiness. 

The  supreme  direction  of  all  their  operations,  which  the 
king  had  reserved  to  himself,  discouraged  persons  of  rank, 
property,  or  independent  spirit,  from  becoming  members  of  a 
society,  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  crown ;  upon 
a  representation  of  which  to  James,  he  granted  them  a  new 
charter,  with  privileges  more  ample  and  explicitly  defined. 
He  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  colony :  abolished  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  in  Virginia,  vested  the  government 
entirely  in  one  residing  in  London,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  proprietors;  whom  he 
empowered  to  nominate  a  governor,  who  should  remain  in 
Virginia,  and  carry  their  orders  into  execution. 

To  that  important  office,  the  new  council  appointed  lord 
Delaware  :  but,  as  this  nobleman  could  not  immediately  leave 
England,  sir  Thomas  Gates  and  sir  George  Summers,  the 
former  of  whom  had  been  chosen  lieutenant  general,  the 
latter,  admiral,  were  despatched,  with  five  hundred  planters. 
Unfortunately,  a  violent  hurricane  separated,  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  the  vessel  in  which  these  officers  had  embarked. 
The  remainder  arrived  safely  at  Jamestown.  The  accident, 
however,  produced  consequences  which  were  serious  and  em- 
barrassing. The  original  form  of  government  was  held  abol- 
ished ;  no  legal  warrant  could  be  found,  for  establishing  any 
other ;  and  every  thing  tended  to  the  wildest  anarchy.  Smith 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  act  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  By 
an  accidental  explosion  of  gun-powder,  this  generous  hero,  at 
once  the  Fabius  and  Marcellus,  the  shield  and  sword,  of  the 
infant  colony,  had  been  so  dreadfully  mangled,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  moving;  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  being 

\Yhat  favourable  change  was  made,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  govern- 
mviit  nt' tin'  rol'iiiy?  Who  w.is  the  first  governor  under  the  new  charter  ? 
Dui  Smith  continue  to  reside  in  the  colony  ?  What  caused  his  departure  f 
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carried  to  England,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  by  a  mode  of 
treatment,  more  skilful  than  he  could  meet  in  Virginia. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  wretched- 
ness which  followed.  We  are  unequal  to  the  task ;  aud,  even 
were  the  task  accomplished,  the  exhibition  would  be  alike 
superfluous  and  disgusting.  In  less  than  six  months,  of  five 
hundred  persons,  whom  Smith  had  left  in  Virginia,  only  sixty 
remained  alive;  so  feeble  and  dejected,  that  they  could  not 
have  prolonged  their  existence  for  many  days,  had  not  succour 
arrived  from  a  quarter,  whence  it  could  not  have  been  expected, 
even  by  hope  itself.  Gates  and  Summers  made  their  appear- 

ce.  Although  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  islands, 
none  of  their  companions  had  perished ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  their  provision  had  been  saved.  In  that  delightful 
spot,  the  hand  of  nature  was  so  liberal,  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  subsisted  comfortably,  for  ten  months,  upon  her 
bouaty.  Impatient,  however,  to  escape  from  a  place  where 
they  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for,  all  was  soli- 
tude,—  not  a  wandering  Indian  was  found  amidst  its  forests  j 
they  commenced  the  building  of  two  barks;  which  by  won- 
derful ingenuity  and  perseverance,  they  at  length  completed, 
and,  in  these,  after  a  more  prosperous  voyage  than  could  rea- 
sonably  have  been  expected,  they  arrived  at  Jamestown. 
%l  But  the  relief  which  they  afforded,  though  it  saved  the 
wretched  survivors  from  immediate  death,  was  unable  to  pre- 
serve them  until  the  autumn.  Nothing  now  remained,  but 
that  the  whole  should  abandon  the  colony,  and  seek  more 
immediate  assistance.  With  only  sixteen  days'  provision, 
they  set  sail,  therefore,  in  hopes  of  soon  reaching  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  getting  relief  from  their  countrymen, 
employed  there,  at  that  season,  in  the  fishery.  But,  before 
^ne  they  had  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  were  met 
by  lord  Delaware ;  who  brought  a  large  supply  of  sustenance, 
a  considerable  number  of  new  settlers,  and  every  thing  re- 
quisite either  for  cultivation  or  defence. 

-„....  Under  the  humane  and  skilful  administration  of  this  noble- 
man, the  colony  began,  once  more,  to  assume  a  promising 
appearance.  He  was  succeeded  by  sir  Thomas  Dale;  who 
concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Powhatans;  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes  in  Virginia. 

An  event,  not  very  honourable  to  the  governor,  prepared 

How  many  persons  did  Smith  leave  in  the  colony?  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  how  many  were  alive?  Who  brought  relief?  Was  the  succour 
brought  deemed  sufficient?  What  measure  did  they  consequently  a'lojit  ? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  Lord  Delaware's  administration  ?  Did  any 
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the  way  for  that  union.  Pocahuntas,  to  whose  intercession 
captain  Smith  was  indebted  for  his  life,  having  persevered  in 
II-.T  attachment  to  the  English,  frequently  visited  their  settle- 
ments; and,  during  this  intercourse,  was  betrayed,  by  a  re- 
ward of  a  copper  kettle  given  to  an  old  Indian  woman,  on 
board  a  vessel,  and  there  imprisoned.  Her  father,  who  loved 
her  with  most  ardent  affection,  was  now  obliged  to  discontinue 
hostilities,  and  conclude  a  treaty,  on  such  terms  as  were  dic- 
tated by  his  treacherous  enemy.  The  treaty,  thus  begun  in 
perfidy,  was,  notwithstanding,  productive  of  signal  benefit; 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  subsequent  occurrence,  cherished  by 
its  victim,  with  as  much  attachment,  as  it  had  before  expe- 
rienced his  opposition.  The  beauty  of  Pocahuntas  made  so 
great  an  impression  on  Mr.  Rolfe,  a  young  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable rank,  that  he  warmly  entreated  her  to  accept  of  him 
as  a  husband.  The  princess  readily  consented,  and  her  father 
did  not  disapprove  the  alliance.  The  marriage  was  celebrated,  1613 
with  extraordinary  pomp;  and,  from  that  period,  a  friendly  Apr> 
correspondence  subsisted  between  the  colony  and  all  the  tribes 
subject  to  Powhatan,  or  that  were  under  the  influence  of  his 
power.  Rolfe  and  his  princess  went  to  England,  where,  by1fi  . 
the  introduction  of  captain  Smith,  she  was  received  at  court, 
with  the  respect  due  to  her  birth,  and  to  the  happy  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  union ;  was  carefully  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  publicly  baptized.  In  her  return  to 
America,  Pocahuntas  died  at  Gravesend.  She  left  one  son  :  161_ 
from  whom  are  sprung  some  of  the  most  respectable  families 
in  Virginia;  who  boast  of  their  descent  from  this  celebrated 
female,  the  daughter  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  country. 

Powhatan  had  sent  with  the  princess  a  cunning  Indian, 
under  pretence  of  merely  officiating  as  her  servant;  but,  it 
SIM  Hi  appeared,  that  this  man  was  vested  with  a  very  different, 
and  far  more  important,  commission  —  the  numbering  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England ;  in  fact,  the  making  of  a  statistical 
survey  of  the  nation.  For  this  purpose,  on  his  arrival  at  Ply- 
mouth, he  procured  a  long  stick,  upon  which  he  assiduously 
began  to  note  the  census :  but,  a  very  short  time  being  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him  that  his  arithmetic  was  inadequate  to  so 
extended  a  task,  he  wisely  relinquished  the  design. 

Meanwhile,  sir  Thomas  Dale,  not  satisfied  with  the  conces- 
sions already  extorted  from  Powhatan,  deputed  a  messenger  to 
that  prince,  with  further  indications  of  his  friendship.  "  The 

remarkable  marriage  occur,  in  the  time  of  his  successor?  Did  Pocahun- 
tas leave  any  offspring?  Are  any  of  her  descendants  living?  For  what 
purpose  was  a;i  Indian  sent  to  England  ?  Was  there  individual  property 
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1617  governor,"  said  the  agent  of  this  insidious  offer,  "  has  sent  you 
two  pieces  of  copper,  five  strings  of  white  and  blue  beads,  five 
wooden  combs,  ten  fishing-hooks,  and  a  pair  of  knives ;  he 
will  also  give  you  a  grind-stone,  if  you  think  proper  to  convey 
it  from  the  settlement :  hearing  of  the  excellent  qualities  of 
your  youngest  daughter,  he  intends  to  marry  her,  and  desires 
that  you  will  send  her  to  him  by  me."  —  "I  gladly  accept 
your  salute  of  love  and  peace,"  replied  the  wary  chieftain, 
"  which,  while  I  live,  I  shall  respect;  and  I  thankfully  receive 
the  pledges  of  his  esteem:  but,  as  for  my  daughter,  I  have 
given  her  to  a  prince  who  resides  about  three  days'  journey 
hence."  —  "You  can,  however,  recall  her,  to  gratify  'your 
brother,'"  rejoined  the  messenger;  "  and  the  more  easily,  as 
she  is  now  only  twelve  years  old."  — "  Never,"  returned  the 
indignant  father;  "I  love  my  daughter  as  my  life;  and, 
though  I  have  many  children,  I  delight  in  none  so  much  as 
in  her.  Should  I  not  often  behold  her,  I  could  not  possibly 
exist :  and  see  her  I  could  not,  were  she  to  be  consigned  to 
him  :  having  resolved  not  to  put  myself  into  the  hands  of  your 
people,  nor  go  amongst  them.  Carry  back,  then,  to  my 
brother,  this  answer,  —  that  I  desire  no  further  proof  of  his 
friendship,  than  the  promise  he  has  made :  from  me,  he  has  a 
pledge,  one  of  my  beloved  daughters,  which,  during  her  life, 
must  be  sufficient:  when  she  dies,  he  shall  have  another. 
But  I  hold  it  not  a  brotherly  part,  his  desiring  to  bereave  me 
of  two  of  my  children,  at  once.  If  any  injury  be  offered,  my 
country  is  large  enough  to  secure  me  from  his  grasp :  I  am 
old,  and  wish  to  conclude  my  days  in  peace." 

Hitherto,  no  right  of  individual  property  in  lands  was 
established.  The  small  quantity  which  had  been  cleared,  was 
cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole;  the  produce  was 
lodged  in  common  store-houses,  and  distributed  weekly  to 
every  family,  according  to  its  numbers  and  its  wants.  A 
society,  so  constituted,  might,  indeed,  under  a  rigid  discipline, 
and  the  terrors  of  actual  famine,  produce  the  mere  requisites 
of  existence ;  but  it  was  not  formed  to  advance  beyond  that 
lowest  approximation  to  a  state  of  infancy.  The  idle  must 
still  be  a  weight  on  the  industrious.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the 
governor  divided  a  considerable  extent  of  land  into  small  lots, 
and  granted  one  of  these,  for  ever,  to  each  individual ;  from 
which  period,  the  colony  rapidly  extended  and  improved. 
They  began  the  culture  of  tobacco,  a  native  of  that  soil,  since 

in  land  ?  Who  cultivated  the  land  ?  How  was  the  produce  distributed  ? 
What  remedy  did  the  governor  apply?  What  was  the  result?  In  what 
year  was  tobacco  first  cultivated  by  the  settlers  ?  In  what  year  were 
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become  the  great  staple  of  Virginia.     But  the  eager  demand 

for  this  article  in    Kngland,  caused,  for  some  time,  another 

•ity  of  food  j  the  inconsiderate  attention  to  its  production 

•rained  the  settlers  again  to  plunder  the  unhappy  Indians, 

revived  their  antipathy  to  the  English  name,  and  called  forth 

•\val  of  their  desolating  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding  this  dreadful  state  of  alarm,  the  colonists 
still  pursued  the  cultivation  of  the  favourite  plant;  and,  as 
they  formed  more  extensive  projects,  were  unexpectedly  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  executing  them  with  greater  facility. 
How  much  would  we  rejoice,  could  the  cause,  at  this  moment, 
be  buried  in  oblivion,  its  effect  be  no  longer  traced!  A  ft 
Dutch  ship,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  having  sailed  up  James'  " 
River,  sold  to  the  planters  a  part  of  her  negroes;  which  race 
has  been  augmented  in  Virginia,  by  successive  importations, 
and  the  natural  increase,  until  it  exceeds  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation. What  a  climax  of  human  cupidity  and  turpitude; 
what  a  glaring  inconsistence,  between  the  public  professions, 
and  the  private  actions,  of  individuals;  are  here  presented  for 
consideration  !  Only  forty  years  were  elapsed,  since  Holland 
had  burst  the  fetters  of  a  Spanish  despot.  She  was,  at  this 
period,  the  favourite  asylum  of  the  oppressed :  thus,  enjoying 
a  political  freedom,  made  yet  sweeter  by  the  recollections  of  a 
sanguinary  bondage,  and  the  proud  satisfaction  of  receiving 
within  her  bosorn  the  trembling  victims  of  superstition.  But, 
the  fetters  which  her  citizens  had  thus  broken,  and  cast  upon 
the  ground,  are  quickly  lifted  and  repaired.  With  adaman- 
tine permanence,  they  are  transferred  to  the  feeble,  unoffend- 
ing native,  of  another  clime.  The  commerce,  which  liberty 
had  extended,  is  now  made  subservient  to  the  increase  of 
slavery.  The  colonists  become  partakers  in  the  crime  :  they 
place  the  last  rivet  to  the  chains,  and  plead  necessity  in  ex- 
culpation. But,  there  was  no  necessity :  the  land  which  they 
had  deserted  maintained  only  a  scanty  population,  and  re- 
quired not  their  removal.  Its  neglected  soil  was  more  gene- 
rous, its  climate  more  congenial,  than  was  either  in  the 
country  that  they  adopted ;  its  laws  more  liberal  than  those 
which  they  now  obeyed.  It  had  not  driven  these  colonists 
away  :  their  emigration  was  voluntary ;  embraced  with  ardour, 
because  dictated  by  ambition. 

Just  before  committing  this  violence  on  the  liberty  of 
others,  they  had  succeeded  in  the  extension  of  their  own. 
While  trampling  on  their  fellow-men,  they  seemed  to  rise  in 

negroes  first  brought  into  Virginia?     By  what  conveyance?     When  was 
the  first  legislative  assembly  convened  in  Virginia  ?     Hgw  many  corpora- 
4* 
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their  own  importance,  and  be  impressed  with  a  more  lively 
sense  of  the  value  of  freedom.  In  compliance  with  this 
spirit,  the  governor,  sir  George  Yeardley,  called  a  general 
assembly,  the  first  held  in  Virginia.  Population  was  now  so 
increased,  and  the  settlements  were  so  dispersed,  that  eleven 
corporations  sent  representatives  to  this  convention;  which 
was  permitted  to  assume  legislative  power,  one  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  The  supreme  authority  was  lodged  partly  in 
the  governor,  partly  in  a  council  of  state  appointed  by  the 
company,  and  in  a  general  assembly,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  The  first  resembled  the  sovereign ;  the 
second,  the  house  of  peers;  the  last,  the  house  of  commons, 
of  the  British  constitution  :  then  the  best  mode  of  free  govern- 
ment ever  established  by  any  nation  of  the  world,  and  the 
system  from  which  all  subsequent  English  colonial  policy  has 
been  formed. 

A  natural  effect  of  that  happy  change,  was  an  increase  of 
their  agriculture.  There  was  now  produced  tobacco,  adequate 
not  only  to  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  but  some  also 
for  a  foreign  market.  The  company  opened  a  trade  with 
Holland,  and  established  warehouses  in  Middleburgh  and 
Flushing.  This  measure  is  remarkable,  as  having  produced 
the  first  difference  of  sentiment  between  the  colony  and  the 
parent  state.  Jealous  at  seeing  a  commodity,  for  which  the 
demand  was  every  day  increasing,  conducted  to  foreign  ports, 
without  being  subject  to  its  control,  thereby  causing  a  diminu- 
tion of  its  revenue,  the  latter  endeavoured  tc  check  this  colo- 
nial enterprise ;  the  former  considering  the  restraint  a  breach 
of  the  sacred  principles  of  justice. 

1624  The  bold  spirit  of  discussion  which  the  new  constitution  had 
infused  into  the  general  courts  of  the  colony  in  London,  having 
soon  drawn  the  attention,  and  roused  the  suspicion,  of  James, 
their  charter,  by  a  decision  of  the  king's  bench,  was  forfeited, 
„  and  the  company  dissolved.  His  successor,  Charles  the  first, 
adopted  all  his  father's  maxims,  with  respect  to  Virginia;  so 
that,  during  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  it  knew  no  other  law 
than  the  royal  will.  But,  the  colonists  not  quietly  submitting 
to  this  system  of  oppression,  Charles  yielded  to  the  people's 
voice :  he  recalled  Harvey,  the  obnoxious  governor,  and  in 
his  place  appointed  sir  F.  Wyatt,  who  in  1641  was  suc- 
ceeded by  sir  William  Berkeley,  a  man  of  consummate  abilities 
and  exulted  rank,  prudent,  virtuous,  and  popular  :  under  whose 

tions  sent  representatives?  What  form  of  government  was  adopted? 
What  effect  bud  this  change?  What  is  said  of  James  and  the  charter? 
What  vf  Harvey?  Did  the  colonists  submit  quietly?  What  amelioration 
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administration,  Virginia  rentained,  with  some  short  periods  of 
interruption,  almost  forty  years.  This  pleasing  change  in  the 
n  of  the  governor,  was  accompanied  by  a  still  further 
amelioration  in  the  mode  of  government.  The  growing  oppo- 
sition experienced  by  the  king,  from  domestic  subjects,  prompted 
him  to  court  the  affections  of  those  abroad.  Berkeley,  though 
the  literal  tenor  of  his  commission  was  the  same  with  that  of 
his  predecessor,  received  instructions  to  declare,  that,  in  all  its 
concerns,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  colony  would  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  England.  He  was  directed  to  issue  writs  for 
choosing  representatives  of  the  people;  who,  in  conjunction 
with  himself  and  the  council,  were  to  form  a  general  assembly, 
and  possess  supreme  legislative  power,  (subject,  however,  to 
the  ratification  of  the  general  courts  in  England,)  and  to 
establish  courts  of  justice,  in  which  all  causes  should  be 
decided,  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the  parent 
state. 

After  royalty  was  abolished  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  com- 
monwealth, the  authority  of  the  crown  continued  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  Virginia.  Retaining  a  lively  gratitude  towards  a 
monarch,  from  whom,  through  whatever  reason,  they  had 
received  immunities,  not  less  valuable  than  unexpected,  the 
colonists  had  preserved  unshaken  loyalty  to  Charles,  during 
all  his  misfortunes.  But  the  measures  of  the  commonwealth 
were  prompt  and  vigorous.  A  numerous  squadron,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  laud-forces,  was  despatched,  to  reduce 
the  Virginians  to  obedience.  Berkeley  made  resistance  to  this 
formidable  armament;  but  could  not  long  maintain  so  unequal 
a  contest.  He  was  soon  defeated.  His  gallant  conduct,  how- 
ever, instead  of  injuring,  was  of  service,  to  his  people.  They 
received  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  were  allowed  all  the 
privileges  of  citizens.  But  the  governor  disdained  to  make 
any  stipulations  for  himself;  and,  choosing  to  pass  his  days 
far  from  a  government  which  he  detested,  he  continued,  for 
some  years,  in  Virginia,  as  a  private  man,  beloved  and  re- 
•peoted  by  all  over  whom  he  had  presided. 

The  English  commonwealth  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere 
subjection  of  the  colonies.  It  next  turned  its  attention  to 
semi-ing,  by  an  express  law,  the  benefit  of  their  increasing 
commerce.  With  this  view,  the  parliament  framed  two  acts: 

took  place  in  the  form  of  government?  After  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.  which  authority  did  Virginia  acknowledge  —  that  of  the  crown,  or  of 
the  commonwealth ?  What  wus  the  consequence  of  this  adherence?  Who 
Was  g -vcrugr  of  Virginia  when  the  force*  arrived  from  England?  la 
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one,  prohibiting  all  mercantile  intercourse  between  the  colo- 
nies and  foreign  states ;  the  other,  the  importation  of  Asiatic, 
African,  or  American  produce,  into  the  dominions  of  the  com- 
monwealth, except  in  vessels  belonging  to  English  subjects, 
or  to  the  people  of  the  respective  colonies  from  which  the 
importation  was  made ;  navigated  by  an  English  commander, 
and  by  crews,  the  greater  part. of  which  must  be  English- 
men. 

1660  On  the  death  of  Mathews,  the  last  governor  appointed  by 
Cromwell,  after  he  had  usurped  the  supreme  power,  the  Vir- 
ginians, no  longer  under  the  control  of  authority,  burst  out 
with  the  utmost  violence.  They  forced  sir  William  Berkeley 
from  his  retirement,  boldly  erected  the  royal  standard,  and 
proclaimed  Charles  the  second,  son  of  their  late  monarch, 
their  lawful  sovereign.  Thus,  they  were  the  last  British 
subjects  who  renounced,  and  the  first  who  returned  to,  their 
allegiance;  a  distinction,  which,  with  whatever  degree  of 
pride  they  were  once  fond  of  recollecting  it,  would,  now,  be 
willingly  relinquished. 

Indeed,  the  satisfaction  of  living  under  their  ancient  sove- 
reign, was  all,  perhaps,  they  had  expected.  For,  though  the 
unbending  disposition  of  the  Stuarts  promised  no  amendment 
in  the  government,  their  title  was  undisputed,  their  family, 
from  its  antiquity,  more  respected  than  that  which  had 
usurped  their  place ;  considerations  of  momentous  influence, 
on  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  men  of  rank,  -recently 
arrived  in  the  colony,  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  their 
principles  exposed  them  in  England.  Fortunately  for  the 
Virginians,  another  revolution  soon  placed  Charles  the  second 
on  the  throne,  and  saved  them  from  the  chastisement  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  their  previous  declaration  in  his  favour. 
But  gracious  professions  of  esteem  were  the  only  return  made 
by  the  new  king  for  their  loyalty  and  service ;  and  the  new 
parliament,  instead  of  removing  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
their  trade  by  the  commonwealth,  not  only  adopted  all  their 
ideas,  but  carried  them  still  further.  This  produced  the 
memorable  Act  of  Navigation.  It  enjoined,  that  no  com- 
modities should  be  imported  into  any  British  settlement,  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  or  exported  from  them,  except  iu 
vessels  built  in  England,  or  in  the  plantations;  of  which  ves- 
sels, the  masters  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  should  be 
English  subjects :  and  that  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool, 

what  year  did  this  occur?  What  restraints  did  the  English  common- 
wealth impose  on  the  commerce  of  the  different  colonies  ?  What  return 
did  Charles  make  for  their  loyalty  and  service  ?  At  the  period  of  the 
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indigo,  or  woods  used  in  dyeing,  of  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  rolonios,  should  be  shipped  from  them  to  any 
country  except  England.  Soon  afterwards,  this  act  was 
extended",  and  prohibited  the  importation  of  any  European 
commodity  into  the  colonies,  unless  laden  in  England,  in 
Is  navigated  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  act. 

From  that  period,  until  the  English  revolution  in  1688,  if 
we  except  an  insurrection  raised  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a 
colonel  of  militia,  there  is  no  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
Virginia  essential  to  be  noticed.  The  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants then  exceeded  sixty  thousand ;  by  which,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  previous  twenty-eight  years  its  population  had 
doubled. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  until 
the  establishment  of  the  university,  at  Charlotteville,  the 
principal  seminary  of  learning  in  this  state,  was  founded  in 
1691,  in  the  reign  of  the  sovereigns  whose  name  it  bears. 
To  aid  in  its  erection  and  support,  they  gave  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds,  out  of  their  private  purse,  and  granted 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  besides  a  penny  a  pound  on 
all  tobacco  sent  from  the  province,  and  from  Maryland  to  the 
other  English  plantations.  The  assembly  gave  it  additional 
revenues ;  which  increased  its  annual  income  to  upwards  of 
three  thousand  pounds;  and  a  considerable  donation  was 
added,  by  the  great  Irish  philosopher,  Boyle,  for  the  literary 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians. 

When  the  continent  of  North  America  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of*emall 
patches  cleared  by  the  aborigines,  and  the  prairies,  or  natural 
meadows,  since  discovered  in  the  western  territories,  was  one 
uninterrupted  forest.  The  groves  were  generally  thick  and 
lofty.  Sometimes,  the  trees  were  felled  by  the  aid  of  fire 
and  of  sharp  stones,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  grew,  died, 
and  decayed,  upon  the  same  spot.  Much  of  the  surface, 
especially  near  the  sea-coast  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
was  covered  with  swamps  and  stagnant  waters.  There  were 
no  horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine,  nor  tame  animals  of  any  kind ; 
but  plenty  of  deer,  moose,  elks,  and  buffaloes ;  bears,  squir- 
rels, and  rabbits:  also  wolves,  and  a  kind  of  lion;  besides 
other  quadrupeds,  amounting  in  the  whole,  by  the  accounts 
received  in  Virginia,  to  twenty-eight  different  species.  There 

English  revolution,  in  1688,  what  was  the  population  of  Virginia?  When, 
and  at  what  place,  was  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  founded?  In 
honour  of  whom  was  it  named  ?  When  North  America  was  first  visited 
by  Europeans,  did  the  natives  possess  any  domestic  animal  ?  Were  they 
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was  abundance  of  wild  turkeys,  pigeons,  swans,  geese,  ducks, 
partridges,  herons,  cranes,  and  hawks ;  and  a  vast  number 
of  other  birds ;  making,  in  all,  eighty-five  kinds.  Sturgeon, 
herring,  trout,  ray,  mullet,  plaice ;  together  with  crabs,  lob- 
sters, tortoises,  muscles,  and  oysters,  abounded  in  the  rivers. 
In  the  woods,  the  natives  gathered  chesnuts,  grapes,  walnuts, 
medlars,  apple-crabs,  whortleberries,  and  strawberries :  they 
cultivated  maize,  peas,  beans,  pompions,  melons,  and  gourds ; 
and  were  furnished,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  with  an  exten- 
sive variety  of  large  bulbous  roots,  which  they  dried  and  used 
as  bread.  In  agriculture,  they  had  made  some  progress. 
With  wooden  instruments,  they  broke  up  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  levelled  the  weeds  and  old  stalks  of  corn ;  which, 
after  remaining  for  a  while  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  burned 
to  ashes,  and  scattered  as  manure.  At  a  distance  of  three 
feet,  and  in  regular  rows,  they  made  holes,  in  each  of  which 
they  sowed  four  grains  of  corn,  every  grain  being  separate  j 
and,  in  the  intervals,  planted  beans,  peas,  pompions,  melons, 
and  other  useful  vegetables.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  most 
improved  method  of  the  present  day;  and,  when  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  the  produce,  leads  to  an  opinion,  that  these 
people  were  not  inferior,  in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  to  the 
cotemporaneous  inhabitants  of  great  Britain ;  and  that  they 
wanted  only  the  aid  of  iron  to  render  them  superior.*  "  An 
English  acre,  amongst  the  Indians/'  says  Hariot,  the  acute 
observer,  from  whom,  chiefly,  is  drawn  this  account  of  their 
domestic  economy  and  means  of  subsistence,  "  will  yield,  of 
corn,  beans,  and  peas,  two  hundred  London  bushels ;  whereas, 
in  England,  forty  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  same  extent,  are 
considered  as  a  large  crop."  In  some  other  parts,  however, 
they  pursued  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  a  much  more 
extended  scale.  Towards  the  south,  in  those  districts  now 
known  by  the  names  of  West  Florida  and  Alabama,  many 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  were  collected  against  a  time  of 
r  need,  in  the  public  granaries.  This  grain,  distinguished  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  maize,  was  called  by  the  Indiana 
pogatour.  In  Virginia,  there  were  silk-worms,  of  a  large 
species ;  grass,  resembling  silk,  of  which  a  piece  of  cloth  was 

*  "  Agriculture,  though  much  improved,"  says  Hume,  "  was  still 
very  imperfect.  So  much  so,  that  the  people  of  England,  in  a  great 
measure,  depended  upon  foreign  nations  for  their  daily  bread. 
Wheat  was  considered  low  at  thirty-two  shillings ;  barley,  at  sixteen 
shillings  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels." — Reiyn  of  James  the  first. 

entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  ?     Were  they  inferior, 
in  husbandry,  to  the  cotemporaneous  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ?     On 
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manufactured  in  England;  besides  flax  and  hemp,  equal  in 
quality  to  those  of  Britain.  But,  of  all  the  objects  of  culti- 
vation, the  most  careful  attention  seemed  to  be  given  to  the 
uppovvac  ;  at  present  known,  in  commercial  language,  by  the 
name  of  tobacco.  This  was  sown  in  beds  distinct  from  every 
other  plant,  as  if  to  preserve  it  from  the  unhallowed  contact 
of  an  ignoble  companion;  it  being  the  favourite  incense 
offered  to  thi'ir  deity,  and  considered  efficacious  in  quelling 
the  stormy  waves.  They  did  not,  however,  confine  its  use 
to  the  altar  of  the  invisible  spirit.  It  had  an  extensive  con-  ' 
sumption,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  smoking,  in  pipes  made 
of  clay,  as  a  potent  averter  of  disease. 

Their  houses  were  built  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  of  vari- 
ous dimensions.  Some  were  framed  with  small  poles,  brought 
together  and  fastened  at  the  top,  in  a  round,  or  an  oval  form, 
resembling  an  arbour  in  an  English  garden,  and  covered  with 
bark,  or  with  mats  made  of  long  rushes  :  others  were  con- 
structed with  whole  trees,  in  the  manner  of  the  present  log- 
house,  and  covered  with  palmetto  leaves.  In  several  of  these, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Hariot,  were  not  inferior 
to  the  houses  of  Great  Britain,  a  hundred  people  slept  in  one 
room  ;  there  being  a  separate  apartment  for  the  king  and 
queen.  Each  person  lay  on  a  log  of  wood,  hollowed  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  back,  with  the  head  supported  on  a 
higher  piece,  which  formed  the  pillow.  The  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  found  a  passage  through  the 
door.*  Ignition  was  produced  by  a  continued  rubbing  toge- 
ther of  two  sticks.  They  had  neither  chair  nor  stool,  but  sat 
on  the  ground,  commonly  with  their  elbows  on  their  knees  ; 
a  mode  and  attitude  still  in  general  practice  amongst  the  poor 
peasantry  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  A  few  wooden  and  stone 
vessels  served  every  domestic  purpose.  Their  knife  was  a 
sharp  stone,  shell,  or  reed  ;  with  which,  they  cut  their  hair, 
and  trimmed  their  bows  and  arrows.  They  made  their  axes 

*  England,  about  the  same  period,  offers  a  similar  picture  of  do- 
mestic  economy.  "  At  this  time,  the  dwellings  of  people,  even  of 
considerable  estate,  were  of  plank,  badly  put  together,  and  chimneys 
were  almost  unknown  in  England.  The  fire  was  kindled  by  the  wall, 
!uul  the  smoke  found  its  way  through  the  roof,  door,  or  windows. 
The  furniture  was  appropriate.  The  people  slept  on  straw  pallets, 
having  a  log  under  their  heads  for  a  pillow,  and  almost  every  domes- 
tic utensil  was  of  wood."  —  Reign  of  Mary.  —  Hume. 


plant  did  the  Indians  of  Virginia  bestow  the  greatest  care?     What 
ili'l  they  make  of  tobacco?     Describe  their  houses.    Their  beds.     In 
general  economy,  had  they  any  resemblance  to  the  people  then  living  in 
England  ?     How  did  they  produce  ignition  ?     Of  what  material  was  their 
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of  stones,  in  shape  similar  to  those  of  iron.  They  had 
wooden  mortars,  stone  pestles,  and  chisels ;  and  dressed  their 
corn  with  a  clam-shell,  or  with  a  stick  made  flat  and  sharp 
at  one  end.  They  had  hooks  made  of  flexible  bone,  which 
they  used  for  fishing ;  and  nets,  for  the  same  purpose,  thirty 
feet  long,  wrought  with  cords  of  hemp,  twisted  by  the  women. 
Their  towns,  near  the  sea-coast,  were  small,  and  few  in  num- 
ber. They  contained  each  from  ten  to  thirty  houses ;  and 
were  not  unfrequently  defended  by  a  wall  of  stakes,  driven 
closely  together  into  the  ground. 

The  language  of  one  community  was  different  from  that 
of  another ;  and  the  greater  the  intervening  distance  between 
the  nations,  the  more  perceptible  was  the  dissimilarity. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  people  were  very  ignorant,  when 
compared  with  the  English,  (in  the  opinion  of  the  same 
writer,)  yet,  making  allowance  for  their  want  of  means  to 
display  their  acquirements,  they  were  both  smart  and  inge- 
nious. Nor  were  they  destitute  of  religion.  Unaided  by 
the  blessings  of  revelation,  they  had,  by  the  mere  dictates 
of  natural  reason,  received  a  system,  which  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  injustice.  They 
believed,  that  there  were  many  gods ;  who  were  of  various 
degrees,  and  possessed  peculiar  attributes :  but,  that  there 
was  one  God,  above  the  whole,  by  whom  the  others,  and  the 
universe,  were  made :  that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  and  that 
there  was,  in  a  future  state,  a  place  of  reward  for  the  virtu- 
ous, and  punishment  for  the  wicked.  They  had  priests ;  and 
also  temples,  where  were  placed  images  of  their  gods,  in 
human  shape,  which  they  worshipped. 

The  priests  were  not  so  positive  in  regard  to  the  truth  of 
their  own  religion,  as  to  prevent  their  expressing  great  doubts 
of  its  correctness,  and  listening,  with  much  attention,  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  a  respect,  however,  caused  by  an 
impression  that  the  English  were,  in  comparison  with  them- 
selves, a  superior  order  of  beings.  They  treated  their  go- 
vernors with  profound  reverence,  and  were  obedient  to  the 
laws;  which  inflicted  penalties  in  proportion  to  the  crime, 
extending,  for  enormous  offences,  to  life  itself. 

The  narrow  circle  within  which  we  have  confined  our 
observations,  precludes  our  relating  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  many  Indian  nations,  advanced  much  higher  towards 
civilization.  The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  had  risen  far  above 

knife  ?  Of  what  material  did  they  make  their  axes  ?  Had  they  any  fish- 
ing-hooks or  nets?  How  were  their  towns  sometimes  defended?  Did 
the  several  tribes  speak  the  same  language  ?  Which  Indian  tribet  had 
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those  of  the  north;  and,  in  the  less  remote  dish-ids,  Id.-rder- 
'i  waters  of  the  present  United  States, 
i'lerable  importance  in  the  science  of  defensive 
-  \\ell  as  institutions  of  civil  government,  evinced 
a  derive  of  elevation  much  above  the  rude  operations  of 
primitive,  society.  No  stronger  evidence  need  be  offered  in 
Minjiort  of  the  latter  assertion,  than  the  circumstance  of  fe- 
males being,  in  several  nations,  invested  with  supreme  author- 
ity. Amongst  a  people  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  salutary 
tints  imposed  by  a  social  contract  of  civil  government, 
and  whose  natural  energies  are  solely  turned  to  the  business 
of  war,  those,  only,  are  honoured  with  the  chief  station,  who 
are  qualified,  by  their  valour  and  experience,  to  lead  the 
nation  against  an  enemy.  But  here  the  long-established 
practice  of  civilized  monarchies  appeared.  Hereditary  acces- 
sion had  gradually  arisen,  when  the  people,  having  acquired 
a  relish  for  domestic  comforts,  no  longer  sought  to  enlarge 
their  territories  by  the  extermination  of  a  neighbour,  but 
aimed  solely  at  guarding  their  ancient  possessions  against 
occasional  incursion. 

In  their  persons,  the  Indians  of  America  are,  in  general, 
tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned;  with  dark  eyes,  and 
aquiline  nose  :  their  colour  is  a  dark  brown,  approaching  more 
to  a  black  than  a  red  hue  :  their  hair,  we  believe,  is  univer- 
sally black,  of  uncommon  strength.  Beards  are  rarely  seen 
amongst  them  :  a  smooth  chin  is  considered  an  essential  mark 
of  decency :  and,  accordingly,  a  hair  is  not  sufi%ed  for  a 
moment  to  appear ;  a  fashion  since  adopted  in  Europe,  though 
entirely  opposite  to  that  which  prevailed  there  at  the  period 
of  the  first  English  settlement  in  Virginia,  as  the  mustachio 
was  then  universal.  Captain  Smith  speaks  of  accidentally 
meeting  "  his  old  friend  Mosco,  a  lusty  savage  of  Wichomoco," 
whom  he  took  to  be  "  a  Frenchman's  son,  because  he  had  ac- 
quired a  black  bushy  beard." — "Buffon,"  observes  Mr.  Charles 
Thomson,  in  allusion  to  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  abori- 
gines, "  has,  indeed,  given  an"  affecting  picture  of  the  man  of 
America :  but,  sure  I  am,  that  there  never  was  a  picture 
more  unlike  the  original.  '  They  have  no  beard/  that  author 
•is  !  Had  he  known  the  pains  and  trouble  it  costs  the 
men  to  pluck  out,  by  the  roots,  the  hair  which  grows  on  their 
faces,  he  would  have  confessed  that  nature  had  not  been  defi- 
cient in  that  respect.  I  have  seen  an  Indian  beau,  with  a 
i  in  his  hand,  examining  his  face  for  hours  together,  and 

i-  i.'lvaiieuacnt  in  the  urts  than  those  nations  of  Virginia? 
Vi  hat  id  the  pcr.:ou:il  a].pv.'iirunce  of  the  American  Iiidiaus?    lu  dress  and 

5 
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pulling  out  every  hair  he  could  discover,  with  a  kind  of 
tweezer,  which  he  used  with  great  dexterity." 

In  dress,  and  artificial  appearance  in  general,  they  resembled 
the  ancient  Britons.  They  were  partially  clothed  in  deerskins, 
coloured  yellow,  red,  russet,  or  black :  their  bodies,  also,  were 
stained,  and  punctured  with  thorns,  to  make  the  paint  more 
lasting.  The  women  sometimes  wore  gowns  of  moss,  inge- 
niously matted  into  a  kind  of  cloth.  A  few  of  the  men  had 
in  their  ears  a  small  green  and  yellow  snake,  about  half  a 
yard  in  length;  which,  twining  itself  around  their  necks,! 
would  often  familiarly  kiss  their  lips.  Some  ornamented  their 
heads  with  the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  a  large  feather  and  a  rattle  : 
others,  with  the  entire  skin  of  a  hawk,  stuffed,  and  the  wings 
extended.  Their  arms  were  similar  to  those  used  by  all 
nations  unacquainted  with  gunpowder,  —  bows,  darts,  and 
clubs.  Their  boats  were  formed  mostly  from  the  solid  tree, 
hollowed  by  stones  and  fire ;  and  many  were  capacious  enough 
to  carry  twenty  men,  with  their  arms  and  baggage. 

The  Indian  is  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  strength ; 
fitted  rather  for  the  rapid  pursuit  of  the  forest  game,  than  the 
laborious  duties  of  agriculture.  His  frame  has  habitually  as- 
sumed a  texture  corresponding  with  his  employment ;  and,  in 
a  thinly  populated  country,  this  lies  amidst  the  swift-footed 
tenants  of  the  woods.  In  the  same  manner,  the  miller,  the 
porter,  the  city  chairman,  display  their  several  professions,  in 
the  conformation  of  their  shoulders,  and  the  muscular  rotun- 
dity of  their  legs  or  arms. 

A  •       • 

Of  alruncivilized  people,  the  Indians  are  the  most  distin- 
guished orators.  When  addressing  the  passions,  their  language 
is  highly  figurative  and  bold :  warm,  animating,  and  interest- 
ing. They  have  an  ingenious  mode  of  retaining  the  substance 
of  their  debates.  A  number  of  persons  stand  around  the 
speaker,  and,  at  the  end  of  every  division  of  his  discourse, 
receive  from  him,  in  succession,  a  small  piece  of  stick,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  preceding  passage :  which,  on  any  future 
occasion,  they  are  thus  enabled -fully  to  recollect. 

These  are  all  the  observations  which  it  is  thought  material 
to  make,  in  this  place,  respecting  the  aborigines  of  America. 
We  have  not  endeavoured  to  give  extraneous  ornament  to  his- 
tory, by  ingenious  fictions  of  the  imagination  j  to  associate 
falsehood  with  truth,  and  degrade  millions  of  our  fellow  bciugs, 
by  unsupported  assertions  of  physical  inferiority.  European 
writers  have  assigned  to  the  Indian,  qualities  of  mind  and 


artificial  appearance,  in  general,  did  they  rest-mlik-  any  people  of  llurope? 
Do  the  Indians  possess  great  bodily  strength  ?     What  it>  related  oi'  them 
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body  —  passions  of  the  one,  and  imbecilities  of  the  other  — 
which  :irc  alike  erroneous  and  unfounded  Having  discovered 
a  i.i 'W  world,  they  think  that  it  should  be  inhabited  by  a  people 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  old,  in  every  thing  excopt 
the  human  form  :  but,  recollecting  that  it  is  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  whole  race  of  man  are  descended  from  a  common 
parent,  and  that  this  parent  was  created  in  Asia,  they  trace  his 
journey  from  the  old  world,  and  show,  with  industrious  anx- 
iety, his  Asiatic  resemblance.  They  pursue  another  branch 
of  their  flimsy  system,  and  before  their  treatise  is  concluded, 
destroy  the  entire  romance  by  unavoidable  collision. 

as  orators  ?    By  what  means  do  the  Indians  record  the  substance  of  their 
debates  ? 


Captain  John  Smith. 
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Endicott  cutting  the  Cross  from  the  English  flag. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND,  CONNEC- 
TICUT, NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OP  MAINE. 
SIR  WILLIAM  PHIPPS. 

WE  have  already  mentioned  the  partition  made  of  the  great 
territory  of  Virginia,  into  North  and  South  colonies.  The 
operations  of  the  Plymouth  company,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  conduct  of  the  northern  division,  were  still  more  feeble 
than  those  of  the  southern ;  though  animated  by  the  zeal  of 
sir  John  Popham,  chief  justice  of  England,  sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  and  other  public-spirited  gentlemen  of  the  west. 
1606  The  first  vessel  which  they  sent  out  was  captured  by  the 
Spaniards ;  and  their  next  attempt  was  not  more  successful. 
In  the  following  year,  1607,  the  same  in  which  Jamestown 
was  founded,  they  began  a  small  settlement  on  the  river  Saga- 
hadoc,  now  called  the  Kennebec :  but,  on  account  of  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  it  was  soon  abandoned ;  and,  for  some  time, 
nothing  further  was  attempted,  than  a  few  fishing  voyages  to 
Cape  Cod,  or  a  petty  traffic  with  the  natives.  One  of  the  ves- 
sels equipped  for  this  purpose,  in  1614,  was  commanded  by 
captain  Smith ;  who  was  employed  also  on  objects  more  con- 
genial with  his  enterprising  mind.  He  explored  its  coast  and 

QUKSTIONS. — What  partition  "was  made  of  Virginia  ?  Were  the  North 
or  Plymouth  Company  more  energetic  than  the  South  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  first  attempts  to  send  out  vessels  ?  In  -what  service,  and  by  -whom, 
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delineated  its  buys  and  harbours.  On  his  return,  lie  laid 
before  the  priner  of  Wales,  the  map,  on  which  he  had  in- 
scribed "New  England  ;"  a  title  that  the  prince,  delighted  by 
the  representations  of  Smith,  immediately  confirmed.  1C1 4 

Although  that  adventure  had  been  lucrative,  and  easily  ac- 
complished, it,  was  not  sufficient  to  allure  the  people  to  emigra- 
tion. The  splendid  description  which  Smith  published  of  his 
discoveries,  as  well  as  the  profit  arising  from  his  voyage,  was 
regarded  with  suspicion.  The  one  was  viewed  as  the  tran- 
script of  a  mind,  naturally  enthusiastic  and  easily  deceived  by 
novelty;  the  other,  as  the  fruits  of  piratical  violence.  But, 
what  could  not  be  effected  by  the  desire  of  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment, was  accomplished  by  the  operations  of  a  higher  prin- 
ciple. Religion  had  gradually  excited  amongst  a  large  body 
of  the  English,  a  spirit  eminently  fitted  to  encounter  the 
dangers,  and  surmount  the  obstacles,  which,  hitherto,  had 
rendered  abortive  the  schemes  of  the  company  at  Plymouth. 
To  this,  are  the  various  settlements  in  New  England  indebted 
for  their  origin.  It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  is  it  essential,  to 
trace,  minutely,  the  various  decrees  fulminated  against  the 
exercise  of  all  religious  ceremonies,  or  against  the  promulga- 
tion of  religious  tenets,  at  variance  with  the  court  opinions,  by 
the  tyrannical  Henry,  or  the  less  severe  ministers  of  Edward ; 
the  ferocious  Mary,  or  the  more  cautious,  and  less  rigid,  policy, 
of  Elizabeth  and  James.  To  the  disgrace  of  Christian  profes- 
sors, the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment, 
were  not  properly  understood;  nor  the  charity  and  mutual 
forbearance  taught  by  their  Divine  Master,  at  that  period 
practised,  in  any  country.  Every  church  employed  the  hand 
of  power,  in  supporting  its  own  doctrines,  and  opposing  the 
tenets  of  another;  in  disseminating  its  own  truth,  and  destroy- 
ing another's  error.  When  reforming  the  ritual  and  exterior 
symbols  of  the  church  of  England,  Elizabeth,  lest,  by  a  too 
wide  departure  from  the  Roman  church,  she  might  alarm  the 
populace,  who  are  attached  to  religious  worship,  more  through  ^^ 
the  medium  of  the  senses  than  of  the  understanding,  had 
allowed  many  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  to  remain  unaltered. 
With  several  of  these,  however,  a  large  number  of  her  sub- 
jects being  dissatisfied,  they  wished  to  address  their  Creator  * 
agreeably  to  their  own  opinions,  but  were  subjected  to  very 
rigorous  penalties.  One  of  the  most  strenuous  and  popular 
declaimers  against  the  established  church,  was  Robert  Brown ; 

was  Captain  Smith  cmpWod '!     In  what  year  did  Smith  survey  the  coast 
of  the  northern  division  ?    What  name  did  he  give  to  this  division  ?    What 
gave  impulse  to  the  colonization  of  New  England  ?     What  religious  So- 
5* 
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1582  who  reduced  his  ideas  to  a  system,  and  prohibited  his  people 
from  holding  communion  with  any  other.  From  their  founder, 
his  followers  were  called  Brownists;  and,  though  he  abandoned 
his  disciples,  and  accepted  a  benefice  in  the  established  church, 
the  sect  continued  to  spread,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks  of  life.  But,  as  they  were  carefully  observed, 
and  rigorously  punished,  a  body,  weary  of  living  in  continual 
danger  and  alarm,  retired  to  Holland,  and  settled  in  Leyden, 
under  the  care  of  a  respectable  pastor,  Mr.  John  Robinson. 
After  remaining  there  for  a  number  of  years,  the  society  were 
desirous  of  removing  to  some  other  place,  where  they  might 
profess  and  disseminate  their  opinions  with  more  pleasure  and 
success ;  and,  not  deterred  by  the  hardships  to  which  all  former 
emigrants  had  been  exposed,  they  turned  their  thoughts  upon 
America,  and  applied  to  James ;  who,  though  he  refused  to 
give  them  any  positive  assurance  of  toleration,  seems  to  have 
intimated  some  promise  of  passive  indulgence,  so  long  as  their 
conduct  was  inoffensive. 

Accepting  the  terms,  they  readily  procured  a  tract  of  land 
from  the  company  of  Plymouth.  But  their  preparations  were 
very  inadequate  to  begin  a  settlement  in  a  distant  region. 
Only  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  collected  for  this 
arduous  undertaking.  They  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  1620 ; 
Cg>  *  their  destination  being  Hudson's  River :  however,  the  captain 
of  their  vessel  having  been  bribed,  it  is  said,  by  the  Dutch, 
who  had  already  formed  a  plan,  afterwards  accomplished,  of 
sending  thither  a  colony,  carried  them  so  far  towards  the 
north,  that  the  first  land  they  reached  was  Cape  Cod.  This 
treacherous  behaviour  placed  them  not  only  beyond  their 
stipulated  territory,  but  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
company  from  whom  they  derived  their  title.  To  proceed 
farther  was  dangerous.  It  was  now  the  llth  of  November. 
Winter  was  approaching,  and  the  hardships  of  a  long  voyage 
had  caused  a  general  imbecility  and  sickness.  But  the  disap- 
pointment, so  far  from  being  injurious,  seems  a  fortunate 
event :  as  the  country  of  their  destination  was  thickly  inha- 
bited by  Indians,  and  this,  almost  depopulated :  a  pestilence 
having  recently  swept  off  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  in- 

IGOQ  habitants.  Before  landing,  they  bound  themselves,  by  a 
written  covenant,  to  be  ruled  by  the  majority;  elected  John 
Carver  their  governor  for  one  year;  and,  on  the  llth  of 

ciety  removed  to  New  England ?     Was  any  positive  assurance  given  of 
toleration  in  America  ?     From  whom  did  they  procure  a  tract  of  land  ?  ' 
How  many  composed  this  colony  ?    From  what  port  did  they  sail  ?    What 
laud  did  they  first  reach  ?    At  what  season  ?     In  what  year  ?     What  con- 
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ie  for  their  station  a  place,  called  by  the  .-„ 
Indians  Pahrcct,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Ply- 
mouth ;  partly  K'nuso  the  harbour  in  which  it  is  situated  had 
been  styled  Plymouth  by  captain  Smith,  and  partly  in  remem- 
brance of  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  in  the  port  of 
that  name  in  England. 

Hcfore  the  spring,  half  their  number  were  cut  off  by  famine 
or  disease ;  and  even  those  who  remained  were  unable  to  give 
the  requisite  attention  to  the  providing  of  food.  They  were 
frequently  employed  in  skirmishing  with  the  Indians.  Let  it 
not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  latter  were  the  aggres- 
sors. The  records  of  the  ancient  settlers  incontestably  prove 
that  the  Indians  were  attacked  without  provocation.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  English  landed,  captain  Standish,  with  a 
party  of  sixteen  men,  well  armed,  went  to  explore  the  country; 
and,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  discovered  five  "savages," 
who  immediately  fled.  "  He  pursued  them  about  ten  miles; 
but,  night  coming  on,  he  placed  sentinels,  kindled  a  fire,  and 
rested  quietly."  In  the  morning,  he  continued  the  pursuit, 
as  far  as  Pamet  river,  without  seeing  either  inhabitants  or 
habitations.  Early  in  December,  he  set  out  upon  a  fourth 
expedition  of  discovery.  On  the  first  day,  he  saw  a  small 
party  of  Indians,  who  fled ;  and  about  midnight,  when  sleeping 
in  the  woods,  being  roused  by  the  sentinel,  his  men  fired  two 
guns,  but  perceived  no  enemy :  the  shots,  however,  alarmed 
the  poor  natives,  who  were  probably  lurking  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, anxious  to  watch  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
invaded  their  territory,  and  assailed  them  without  reason. 
Wherefore,  in  the  morning,  a  shower  of  arrows  was  poured 
against  the  English,  accompanied  by  savage  yells,  not  less  g5* 
terrible  to  the  Europeans,  than  were  the  explosions  of  the 
death-dealing  musket  to  the  Indians. 

Amongst  the  various  traces  of  civilized  life,  then  observed, 
there  was  one  evidence  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  will  aid  in 
removing  the  erroneous  estimate  of  the  social  improvement  of 
those  people,  so  generally  entertained.  After  passing  some 
corn-fields,  the  notice  of  the  English  was  arrested  by  a  regular 
burying-yard,  encompassed  with  palisades,  driven  closely  to- 
gether; several  of  the  graves  being  carefully  surrounded  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  was  a  favourite  opinion  with  all  the  enthusiasts  of  that 
age,  that  the  Scriptures  contained  a  complete  system  of  civil 

stitution  of  jruverumont  <lul  they  form?  Where  flii.1  they  be^rin  their  first 
settlement,  ami  what  name  did  they  confer  on  it?  Did  these  colonists 
pass  a  comfortable  winter?  Did  they  meet  any  opposition  from  the  In- 
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government,  as  well  as  of  spiritual  instruction ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, without  attending  to  the  peculiar  circumstances,  or 
situation,  of  the  people  whose  history  is  there  recorded,  they 
deduced  general  rules,  for  their  own  conduct,  from  what  had 
been  ordained  to  men  in  a  very  different  state.  Influenced  by 
this  erroneous  idea,  the  colonists  of  New  Plymouth,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  primitive  Christians,  placed  all  their  property  in  a 
common  stock,  and  carried  on  every  work  of  industry  by  their 
joint  labour,  for  public  benefit.  This  method,  though  it  dis- 
played the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  retarded  the  progress 
of  their  colony.  The  same  fatal  effects  flowed  from  this  com- 
munity of  goods,  that  had,  before,  from  different  motives,  been 
experienced  in  Virginia ;  and  it  was  soon,  through  necessity, 
relinquished.  Excited  by  the  same  notion,  and  viewing  them- 
selves as  a  chosen  people  of  God,  all  their  institutions  had 
reference  to  some  scriptural  laws ;  the  language  of  their  fami- 
liar and  historical  writings,  was  mostly  quotations  from  the 
Bible;  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  prospects  of  victory,  or 
prognostications  of  defeat,  all,  were  regulated  by  the  impulse 
of  imaginary  inspiration.  Under  these  impressions,  their  in- 
crease was  extremely  slow.  Their  religious  principles  were 
so  extraordinary  and  unsocial,  that,  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
these  well-meaning  people,  when  they  became  incorporated 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbours  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred. 

Of  the  latter  colony,  it  is  now  our  intention  to  treat.  Not- 
withstanding the  persecutions,  to  which  religious  dissenters, 
of  every  denomination,  were  still  exposed  in  Britain,  their 
zeal  and  number  continued  to  augment ;  and,  as  they  despaired 
of  obtaining,  in  their  own  country,  any  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws  against  their  sect,  they  hoped  to  find  an  asylum  in  New 
England.  By  the  activity  of  Mr.  White,  a  non-conformist 
minister  at  Dorchester,  an  association  having  been  made  to 
j£~T  conduct  a  colony  thither,  they  purchased  from  the  council  of 
19  Plymouth,  a  territory,  extending  in  length,  from  three  miles 
north  of  Merrimack,  to  three  miles  south  of  Charles  River; 
and  in  breadth,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  a 
boundary,  then  supposed  to  be  not  very  far  distant  from  the 
western  shore.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  partners 
sufficient  to  attempt  its  occupation.  But,  as  they  entertained 

dians  ?  With  which  colony  was  New  Plymouth  associated  ?  How  long 
after  the  commencement  of  New  Plymouth  ?  What  was  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  at  this  time  ?  Who  was  active  in  establishing  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  ?  Why  did  White  and  his  followers  emigrate  ? 
From  whom  did  they  purchase  a  territory  ?  Who  was  then  king  of  Eng- 
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doubts  concerning  the  propriety  of  founding  a  colony  on  the 
<>t'  a  irrnnt  from  a  private  company  of  patentees,  who, 
li  they  might  convey  a  right  to  the  soil,  could  not  autho- 
ri/c  the  formation  of  a  government,  they  applied  for  the 
necessary  powers  to  Charles  the  first;  who  granted  their  re- 
quest, with  a  facility  that  appears  extraordinary,  when  we 
consider  their  principles  and  views.  The  charter  which  they 
obtained  was  similar  to  that  given  to  the  two  Virginia  com-  ^'-^ 
panics,  by  James.  They  were  formed  into  a  corporation,  em- i  ^r' 
powered  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  govern  the  people  who 
should  settle  on  them ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  migration 
to  America,  they  and  their  descendants  were  to  have  all  the 
rights  of  natural-born  subjects.  The  first  governor  and  his 
assistants  were  appointed  by  the  crown  :  the  right  of  electing 
their  successors  was  vested  in  the  corporation.  Charles  seems 
not  to  have  foreseen,  nor  to  have  suspected,  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  those  who  projected  the  measure.  So  far  was  he  from 
encouraging  emigrants  by  any  hope  of  religious  indulgence, 
that  he  expressly  provided  for  having  the  oath,  acknowledging 
his  supremacy  in  the  church,  administered  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  colony.  But.  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king, 
the  adventurers  kept  their  own  object  steadily  in  view.  In 
the  year  1629,  they  fitted  out  for  New  England  five  ships;  on 
board  of  which  there  embarked  upwards  of  three  hundred 
passengers;  amongst  whom,  were  several  eminent  non-con- 
forming ministers.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  the  miserable 
remains  of  a  small  party,  that  had  left  England  the  preceding 
jear,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Endicott;  who,  prior  to  their 
incorporation  by  royal  charter,  had  been  appointed  deputy 
governor.  They  were  settled  at  a  place,  called  by  the  In- 
dians, Naunekcag ;  to  which,  he  had  given  the  Scripture-name 
of  Salem.  Immediately,  the  new  colonists  began  the  formation 
of  their  church  ;  without  regarding  the  intentions  of  the  king, 
but  in  accordance  with  that  system  which  has  since  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Independent.  They  elected,  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  and  an  elder;  and 
all  who  were  admitted  members  of  the  church,  gave  an  account 
of  the  foundation  of  their  own  hope  as  Christians.  They  dis- 
encumbered their  public  worship  of  every  superfluous  cere- 
mony, and  reduced  it  to  the  lowest  standard  of  Calvinistio 
simplicity. 

Much  as  we  respect  that  noble  spirit,  which  enabled  them 

land?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  I.  ?  In 
what  year  did  the  emigrants  embark  for  New  Kn^land  ?  How  many  wore 
they  iu  number  ?  Who  did  they  meet  on  their  arrival  ?  Where  was  Eudi- 
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1629  *°  Part  w'fck  *keir  nat've  80*1>  ky  some,  held  dearer  than 
friends,  relatives,  or  children,  and,  by  every  generous  bosom, 
preferred  even  to  life  itself;  we  must  condemn  the  proceedings 
•which  ensued.  In  the  first  moment  wheu  they  began  to  taste 
of  Christian  liberty  themselves,  they  for^t  that  others  had  a 
right  to  the  same  enjoyment.  Some  of  the  colonists,  who  had 
not  emigrated  through  motives  of  religion,  retaining  a  high 
veneration  for  the  ritual  of  the  English  church,  refused  to 
join  the  colonial  state-establishment,  and  assembled  sepa- 
rately to  worship.  But  their  objections  were  not  suffered  to 
pass  unnoticed,  nor  unpunished.  Endicott  called  before  him 
the  two  principal  offenders  ;  and,  though  they  were  men  of 
respectability,  and  amongst  the  number  of  original  patentees, 
he  expelled  them  from  the  colony,  and  sent  them  home  in  the 
first  ships  returning  to  England.  Had  this  inquisitorial 
usurpation  been  no  further  exercised,  some  apology,  or  at 
least,  palliation,  might  be  framed.  More  interesting  and 
painful  consequences,  however,  not  long  afterwards,  resulted. 
The  very  men  who  had  countenanced  this  violation  of  Chris- 
tian duties,  lived  to  see  their  own  descendants  excluded  from 
church  communion  ;  to  behold  their  grandchildren,  the  smiling 
infants  at  the  breast,  denied  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism. 

As  the  intolerant  disposition  of  archbishop  Laud,  in  the 
parent  country,  exacted  religious  conformity  with  increasing 
rigour,  the  desire  of  emigration  grew  proportionally  ardent; 
and  several  who  now  felt  indignant  at  those  measures,  were 
persons  of  greater  opulence,  and  of  higher  rank,  than  any  who 
had  hitherto  settled  in  New  England.  By  their  influence,  an 
important  alteration  was  effected.  The  company  consented 
that  the  government  of  the  colony  should  be  transferred  to 
America,  and  vested  exclusively  in  those  members  who  sho*uld 
reside  there. 

This  transfer,  though  perhaps  irregular,  met  no  opposition 
20  from  the  crown.  In  a  general  couit,  John  Winthrop  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  and,  after  they  had  embarked,  Thomas  Dud- 
ley was  chosen  deputy  governor  in  the  place  of  Humphrey, 
who  remained  in  England  ;  to  these,  with  eighteen  assistants, 
and  the  body  of  freemen,  were  intrusted  all  the  corporate 
rights  of  the  company.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year, 
fifteen  hundred  persons  sailed  for  Massachusetts;  amongst 
whom,  were  many  distinguished  families  ;  some  in  easy,  seve- 
ral in  affluent,  circumstances.  On  their  arrival,  a  number 

cott  settled?  Did  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  live  happily  together? 
Who  was  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts?  How  many  emigrated,  the 
n«it  year?  Why  was  Boston  named?  What  carried  off  numbers  of  In- 
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were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  situation  of  Salem,  that  they 
removed ;  arid,  settling  in  various  places  around  the  bay,  founded 
Boston,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Roxborough,  and  other 
towns,  .since  become  of 
considerable  importance. 
]><»ton  was  named, 
through  respect  to  Mr. 
Cotton,  after  a  town  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  which, 
before  his  arrival  in  New 
England,  he  had  been 
minister.  The  extension 
of  these  settlements  was 
aided  by  the  sudden  de- 
crease of  the  natives. 
The  small-pox,  introduced 
by  the  English,  had  car- 
ried off  the  Indian  race 
in  so  great  multitudes, 
that  whole  tribes  disap- 
peared, and  thus  left 
vacant  a  country  in  which 

they  might   remain   With-  Governor  Winthrop. 

out  disturbance. 

The  first  general  court  was  held  at  Charlestown,  on  board  1r_1 
the  ship  Arabella.  In  this  meeting,  they  ventured  to  deviate 
from  their  charter  in  a  matter  of  great  moment;  a  deviation 
which  strongly  affected  all  the  future  operations  of  the  colony. 
A  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  none  should  be  admitted  as 
freemen,  or  be  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  government,  or 
even  to  serve  as  jurymen,  except  those  who  had  been  received 
as  members  of  the  church ;  by  which  measure,  every  person 
whose  mind  was  not  of  a  peculiar  structure,  or  accidentally 
impressed  with  peculiar  ideas,  was  at  once  cast  out  of  society, 
and  stripped  of  his  civic  rights. 

This  fanatical  spirit  continued  to  increase.  But  the  next 
transaction  was  more  puerile  than  injurious;  rather  a  subject 
of  amusement,  than  a  matter  of  alarm.  A  minister  in  Salem, 
named  Roger  Williams,  having  conceived  an  aversion  to  the 
of  St.  George,  a  symbol  in  the  standard  of  England, 
declaimed  against  it  with  so  much  vehemence,  as  a  relic  of 
superstition  and  idolatry,  which  ought  not  to  be  retained 
amongst  a  people  so  sanctified  and  pure,  that  Endicott,  in  a 

diuus  ?     Where  was  the  first  general  court  lieU ''     What  l;vw  was  passed? 
What  about  the  cross  of  St.  George  '!     \\  Leu  wad  Illiode  Island  founded  t 
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transport  of  zeal,  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ensign  displayed 
before  the  governor's  gate.  This  frivolous  matter  interested 
and  divided  the  colony.  Some  of  the  militia  were  now  un- 
willing to  follow  a  standard  in  which  there  was  a  cross,  lest 
they  should  do  honour  to  an  idol;  others  refused  to  serve 
under  a  mutilated  banner,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
having  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England. 
The  contest  was  at  length  ended  by  a  compromise.  The  cross 
was  retained  in  the  ensigns  of  forts  and  vessels,  but  erased 
from  the  colours  of  the  militia. 

The  independent  disposition  of  Williams  had  caused  his 
banishment  from  Salem  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  is  owing 
the  foundation  of  another  state  ;  for,  so  great  was  the  attach- 
ment of  his  hearers,  that  many  accompanied  him  in  his  exile. 
They  directed  their  march  towards  the  south,  and  purchased 
from  the  natives  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  to  which  their 
leader  gave  the  name  of  Providence  :  and,  two  years  after- 
wards, William  Coddington,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston, 
having,  with  seventy-six  others,  been  banished  from  Massa- 
chusetts, for  favouring  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  cele- 
brated Ann  Hutchinson,  and  holding  not  less  than  eighty 
erroneous  opinions,  purchased,.  from  the  Indians,  Aquetneck, 
a  fertile  island  in  Naraganset  bay;  and  named  it  Khode 
Island,  (after  the  Island  of  Rhodes;)  under  which  title,  the 
previous  settlement,  by  Williams,  is  now  included.  Protec- 
tion being  afforded  to  the  oppressed,  their  new  settlement 
became,  in  a  few  years,  so  populous,  as  to  send  out  colonists 
to  the  adjacent  shores.  After  his  removal,  Mr.  Coddington 
embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Quakers,  or  Friends,  and 
became  the  head  of  that  society  in  the  island.  The  first 
establishment  was  made  at  the  north  end,  and  named  Ports- 
mouth ;  the  next,  on  a  fine  harbour,  at  the  south-east,  which 
was  called  Newport  ;  a  town  which  in  a  few  years  became  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  They  received  a  charter  from  the 
1641  Bri^k  parliament,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first  ;  and  a  confirma- 
tion and  enlargement  of  their  constitutional  powers  from  his 
successor.  By  this,  it  was  ordered,  that  "  none  were  ever  to 
be  molested  for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  religious  mat- 
ters :"  yet,  the  very  first  assembly  convened  under  this  au- 
thority, excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  voting  at  elections, 
and  from  every  office  in  the  government. 


cott  stlom  •  ^hv  did  these  pel-sous  remove  ?  Where  did  Williams  settle  ? 
Who  w  Coddington  ?  What  name  did  he  give  to  the  island  ?  Which  aro 
next  ye'a  oklest  io^ua  ?  who  Bartered  tllis  colony  ?  Wheii  ?  Who  kd 
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To  similar  causes,  the  state  of  Connecticut  is  indebted  for 
its  origin.  About  one  hundred  persons,  with  their  families, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hooker,  a  favourite  minister  of  Massa-  M 
chu.sotts,  after  a  fatiguing  march  through  woods  and  swamps,  1(535 
settled  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  river  Connecticut, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  Hartford,  Springfield,  and  Wea- 
thersfield ;  the  first  of  which  is  now  the  capital.  This  set- 
tlement was  attended  with  great  irregularities.  Part  of  the 
lands  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  the  authority  from  which  the 
emigrants  derived  the  power  of  jurisdiction.  Two  distinct 
claims  were  now  made  to  the  tract  which  they  occupied ;  one, 
by  the  Dutch,  the  other  by  lord  Say-and-Seal,  and  lord  Brook. 
The  former,  then  established  at  Manhattan,  (called  by  them 
New  Amsterdam,  and,  subsequently,  by  the  British,  New 
York,)  had  discovered  the  Connecticut  river ;  and  the  latter, 
the  heads  of  two  illustrious  families  in  England,  who  were 
disgusted  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  the  first,  had 
taken  possession,  by  building  a  fort ;  which,  from  their  united 
names,  they  called  Say  Brook.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
Massachusetts  adventurers  were  freed  from  both  these  com- 
petitors. The  Dutch  were  themselves  soon  expelled  from  the 
adjoining  district;  the  others  assigned  to  the  colony  what- 
ever title  was  derived  from  a  first  possession ;  and,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  it  was  incorporated  by  a  royal  charter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  in  the  infancy  of  Con- 
necticut, was  aimed  against  the  use  of  tobacco.  A  similar 
denunciation  was  fulminated  in  Massachusetts.  It  enacted, 
that  no  person  under  the  age  of  twenty,  nor  any  other  not 
already  habituated  to  it,  should  use  it,  until  he  had  brought 
a  certificate  from  a  physician,  stating  that  it  was  necessary  for 
his  health,  and  had,  in  consequence,  received  a  license  from 
the  court.  Those  who  had  already  addicted  themselves  to 
this  obnoxious  plant,  were  prohibited  from  using  it  in  any 
company,  at  their  labour,  or  on  their  travels,  unless  they 
were  at  least  ten  miles  from  a  house ;  and,  then  only  once  a 
day,  under  a  penalty  of  six-pence  for  each  offence :  of  which, 
the  constables  were  directed  to  give  information  to  the  district 
court.  The  Connecticut  settlers  treated  the  Quakers  with 
little  less  severity  than  their  Massachusetts  brethren.  For 
the  fourth  breach  of  the  law  framed  against  them,  the  offender 

the  first  colonists  to  Connecticut?  When?  Why?  Who  claimed  this 
land  ?  On  what  plea  ?  How  were  the  adventurers  from  Massachusetts 
freed  from  the  claimants  ?  Was  Connecticut  chartered  ?  Mention  some 
remarkable  penalties  attached  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  Where  was  the 
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was  to  be  imprisoned,  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  his  tongue 
bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

The  next  province  that  demands  attention,  is  New  Hamp- 
shire. Under  the  authority  of  a  grant  from  the  council  of 
New  Plymouth,  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  captain  John 
Mason,  in  conjunction  with  several  merchants  of  London, 
Bristol,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Shrewsbury,  and  Dover,  attempted 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  and  fishery  at  the  river  Piscata- 
qua.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1623,  they 
sent  over  David  Thompson,  a  Scot,  Edward  and  William  Hil- 
ton, fishmongers  of  London,  and  a  number  of  people,  furnished 
with  the  requisite  supplies.  They  were  in  two  parties.  One 
landed  at  a  place  which  they  called  Little  Harbour ;  where 
they  built  a  house,  afterwards  named  Mason  Hall.  The 
other  went  farther,  and  settled  at  a  place  since  called  Dover. 
But  the  funds  of  this  company  were  inadequate  to  the  under- 
taking. Nor  did  the  people,  to  whom  they  intrusted  the 
establishment,  possess  that  enthusiasm  which  animated  their 
neighbours  of  Massachusetts  with  vigour  to  struggle  through 
the  hardships  attending  an  infant  colony.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  they  must  have  abandoned  their  design,  had 
not  the  same  motives  which  caused  the  migrations  into  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  assisted  in  the  advancement  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Wheelright,  a  clergyman  of  some  note, 
having,  for  his  opposition  to  the  church  government,  been 
banished  from  Massachusetts,  took  a  route  opposite  to  that  of 
,  go*  the  other  exiles,  and  founded  the  town  of  Exeter,  on  a  small 
river  that  flows  into  Piscataqua  Bay.  For  a  long  time,  the 
parent  colony  claimed  jurisdiction  over  New  Hampshire ;  and 
the  first  reduction  of  its  constitution  into  a  regular  form,  was 
subsequent  to  the  English  revolution. 

In  the"  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  New  Hamp- 
shire received  considerable  increase,  by  an  emigration  of  above 
one  hundred  families  from  the  north  of  Ireland ;  chiefly  Pres- 
byterians of  Derry,  accompanied  by  their  ministers.  These 
industrious  people  introduced  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
excited  much  curiosity  by  their  spinning-wheels  :  as  the  species 
which  they  brought  over,  being  set  in  motion  by  the  foot,  was 
a  novelty  amongst  the  colonists.  They  also  taught  the  culti- 
vation of  the  potato;  a  vegetable  well  known  to  have  been 
carried  to  Ireland  from  Mexico,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

first  settlement  attempted  in  New  Hampshire  ?  Whence  did  they  receive 
an  accession  of  emigrants?  Who  conducted  the  emigrants  from  .M:i.usn- 
chusetts  into  New  Hampshire ?  Why?  \Yhenwas  the  constitution  of 
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The  first  attempt  to  colonize  the  District  (now  State)  of 
Maiue,  was  made  in  1607,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kennebec, 
near  the  sea;  but  no  permanent  settlement  was  then  effected. 
In  1 1535,  Gorges  obtained  a  grant  of  this  territory,  and  in  four 
years  afterwards,  a  royal  charter;  under  the  authority  of 
which,  he  appointed  a  governor  and  council.  Upon  his 
death,  the  people  unanimously  combined,  and  formed  a  con- 
stitution, on  a  more  liberal  and  extended  basis,  by  which,  they 
were  governed  until  1652,  when  they  submitted  to  Massachu- 
setts, which  claimed  the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  the  province, 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  Casco  Bay ;  and  Maine  took  the  name 
of  Yorkshire ;  having  liberty  to  send  deputies  to  the  general 
court  of  Boston. 

By  extending  their  settlements,  the  English  became  exposed 
to  serious  danger.  The  Indians  around  Massachusetts  Bay, 
being  feeble  and  unwarlike,  and  having  received  from  the 
early  settlers  what  they  deemed  an  equivalent  for  their  lands, 
gave  no  indications  of  hostility :  but  Providence  and  Connec- 
ticut had  to  contend  with  nations  more  numerous  and  powerful. 
Among  these,  the  most  considerable  were  the  Naragansets  and 
the  Pequods.  The  latter  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand 
warriors;  not  inferior,  in  discipline  and  courage,  to  any  In- 
dians in  America.  Foreseeing  that  the  extermination  of  their 
entire  race  must  be  the  consequence  of  permitting  Europeans 
to  spread  over  the  continent,  they  applied  to  the  Naragansets  j 
requesting  them  to  forget  their  mutual  animosities  for  a  season, 
and  co-operate  in  expelling  a  common  enemy.  But  the  latter, 
with  a  refinement  in  policy,  similar  to  that  which  deluges  with 
blood  the  numerous  countries  of  the  Christian  world,  perceived, 
in  this,  a  favourable  opportunity  of  weakening,  if  not  of  totally 
destroying,  an  ancient  rival :  instead,  therefore,  of  acceding  to 
this  prudent  offer,  they  discovered  the  hostile  intention  of 
their  neighbours  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  English  against  them. 

More  exasperated  than  discouraged  by  this  treachery,  the 
Pequods  took  the  field,  plundered  and  burned  remote  settle- 1637 
ments,  and  attacked  fort  Say  Brook;  from  which,  when 
driven  off,  they  retired  to  places  deemed  inaccessible  to  an 
invading  enemy.  The  troops  of  Connecticut  were  soon  assem- 
bled, and  ready  for  the  field :  but  the  march  of  those  from 
Massachusetts  was  retarded  by  the  most  singular  cause  that 
ever  influenced  the  operations  of  a  modern  army ;  reminding 

New  Hampshire  reduced  to  a  regular  form  ?  What  danger  did  the  colo- 
nists incur  by  an  extension  of  their  settlements?  Which  were  the  most 
considerable  and  warlike  Indians  in  New  England  ?  What  of  the  Massa- 
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of  the  superstitious  Spartans,  who,  when  solicited  to  join 
the  Athenians  in  opposing  the  arms  of  Persia  on  the  plains 
of  Marathon,  made  answer,  that  it  was  an  established  law 
with  them,  not  to  begin  a  march  before  the  full  moon.  When 
mustered,  it  being  found  that  some  of  the  officers  and  many 
of  the  private  soldiers  were  "  under  a  covenant  of  works,"  it 
was  declared,  that  a  blessing  could  neither  be  implored  nor 
expected  to  accompany  the  arms  of  such  unhallowed  men. 
The  alarm  became  general;  and  many  arrangements  were 
necessary,  to  cast  out  the  unclean,  and  render  this  little  band 
sufficiently  pure  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who  enter- 
tained so  high  ideas  of  their  own  sanctity  and  importance. 
May  Not  waiting  for  their  puerile  allies,  the  Connecticut  troops, 
with  the  Naragansets,  commanded  by  captain  Mason,  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy;  who  had  posted  themselves  in 
the  middle  of  a  swamp,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Mistic, 
and  surrounded  their  camp  with  palisades.  But  they  dis- 
played more  prudence  in  choosing  their  situation,  than  in 
guarding  it  from  surprise.  Their  assailants  reached  the  paling 
unperceived,  and  if  a  dog  had  not  given  the  alarm,  the  In- 
dians must  have  been  massacred  while  asleep.  In  a  moment, 
the  warriors  were  in  arms,  and,  raising  the  war-cry,  prepared 
to  repel  this  formidable  attack.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
that,  like  the  defenders  of  the  Roman  capitol,  they  had  been 
summoned  by  an  instinctive  guardian,  they  were  not  equally 
successful  in  overthrowing  their  invaders.  A  dreadful  car- 
nage ensued.  Entering  hastily  by  two  winding  passages, 
which  had  been  left  open,  the  English  directed  their  guns 
towards  the  floors  of  the  little  huts,  covered  with  their  inha- 
bitants asleep.  Roused  from  their  dreams  by  the  unremit- 
ting discharges  of  musketry,  if  they  came  forth,  they  rushed 
against  the  surrounding  swords;  if  they  reached  the  pali- 
sades, and  attempted  to  climb  over,  they  were  met  by  a  shower 
of  balls.  Their  crowded  dwellings  were  soon  in  flames : 
many,  afraid  to  venture  out,  remained  in  the  devouring  fire ; 
others,  who  had  recoiled  from  the  deadly  weapons,  rushed 
amid  the  blaze,  and  shared  their  fate.  In  a  few  minutes, 
"five  or  six  hundred  lay  gasping  in  their  blood,  or  were  silent 
in  the  arms  of  death."  "  The  darkness  of  the  forest,"  ob- 
serves a  New  England  author,  "  the  blaze  of  the  dwellings, 
the  ghastly  looks  of  the  dead,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  children,  the  yells  of  the  friendly 
savages,  presented  a  scene  of  sublimity  and  terror,  indescriba- 

chusetts  troops?     Who  joined  the  Connecticut  men  against  the  Pequods? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  ensuing  battle  ?   Did  the  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
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l>ly  dreadful."  Tin-  spirit  of  extermination  was  not  satiated 
The  Massachusetts  troops,  under  captain  Stoughton, 
at  length  arrived,  and  in  a  few  months  the  Pequods  ceased 
to  be  a  nation.  Their  very  name  was  heard  no  more.  Those 
who  had  been  taken  alive  were  sold  as  slaves,  abroad,  or 
reduced  to  servitude  at  home. 

The  dangers,  to  which  the  New  England  colonies  were  1543 
exposed,  from  domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  induced  them  to 
form  an  alliance,  for  their  defence.  This  confederation  in- 
cluded all  except  Ithode  Island,  which  Massachusetts  was 
unwilling  to  admit;  and  was  regulated  by  stated  assemblies, 
continued,  with  little  alteration,  until  their  charters  were 
annulled  by  James  the  second. 

While  the  settlers  were  lessening  the  number  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  they  were  daily  receiving  an  addition  to 
their  own.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  British 
government,  to  check  the  tide  of  emigration,  the  measures 
of  the  crown  were  so  hostile  to  the  public  rights,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1638,  about  three  thousand  persons  em- 
barked for  New  England;  choosing  rather  to  bear  all  the 
consequences  of  a  royal  mandate,  than  remain  longer  under 
oppression.  But,  on  the  assumption  of  the  supreme  power 
by  the  parliament,  those  motives  to  emigrate  entirely  ceased. 
The  puritanical  maxims,  with  respect  to  the  government  of 
the  church  and  state,  became  predominant  in  England,  and 
were  enforced  by  the  hand  of  power.  Up  to  this  period, 
twenty-one  thousand  British  subjects  had  settled  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  number  of  people  with  which  it  afterwards 
recruited  the  parent  country,  is  supposed,  to  equal  the  amount 
previously  received.  Some  returns  also  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  its  planters,  were  now  made.  They  began  to  extend 
the  fishery,  and  to  export  corn  and  lumber  to  the  West  In- 
dies. At  length,  a  decided  indication  of  increasing  import- 
ance was  displayed.  In  the  year  1G52,  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  ordered  a  coinage  of  silver  money  at  Boston, 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  with  a  tree,  as  an 
appropriate  symbol  of  progressive  vigour.  No  other  colony 
ever  presumed  to  coin  money.  But  the  royal  government  in 
Knirluml  was  recently  overthrown.  The  mint-master,  John 
Hull,  made  a  large  fortune.  It  was  commonly  reported,  that 

l:ui<l  form  any  combination  for  their  common  defence?  Did  this  include 
nil  those  colonies?  Tn  what  year  was  that  union  formed?  Up  to  this 
time,  how  many  British  subjects  had  settled  in  New  England  ?  Did  many 
return  ?  What  evidence  of  increasing  importance  was  displayed?  What 
6* 
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1682  ne  Save  his  daughter  a  marriage  portion  of  thirty  thousand 
New  England  shillings. 


New  England  Shilling. 

Although  these  children  of  the  forest  thus  approached  the 
condition  of  their  parent,  in  the  external  relations  of  society — 
in  wealth,  in  commerce,  in  population  —  they  seemed  to  make 
an  opposite  movement  in  rectitude  of  judgment :  the  absence 
of  which  produced  bigotry,  superstition,  intolerance,  and 
cruelty.  That  persecuting  spirit,  which  consigned  its  victims 
to  the  flames,  having  spent  its  rage  in  almost  every  European 
nation,  and  been,  in  England,  long  since  exhausted,  or  re- 
strained by  a  superior  power,  now  burst  forth  from  those 
bosoms  which  had  indignantly  recoiled  from  its  effects.  We 
here  allude  to  the  treatment  of  the  Quakers.  A  number  of 
*•""  these  people,  having  arrived  from  England  and  Barbadocs, 
and  given  offence  to  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  by 
the  novelty  of  their  religion,  at  that  time,  certainly  a  little 
extravagant,  were  imprisoned,  and,  by  the  first  opportunity, 
sent  away.  A  law  was  then  made,  which  prohibited  masters 
of  ships  from  bringing  any  Quakers  into  Massachusetts,  and 
themselves  from  coming  there;  under  a  graduated  penalty, 
rising,  in  case  of  a  return  from  banishment,  as  high  as  death. 
In  consequence  of  this  barbarous  proscription,  several  were 
hanged ;  a  mode  of  punishment  not  adopted  on  account  of  its 
being  more  ignominious  than  that  of  burning,  practised  in 
Europe,  but  perhaps  to  avoid  a  too  strict  conformity  with  the 
usage  of  their  ancient  enemies.*  These  proceedings  are  still 

*  The  following  Quakers  were  hanged,  for  returning  after  banish- 
ment: William  Robinson,  and  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  on  the  ii~th 
of  October,  1656;  William  Ledlea,  on  the  14th  of  March,  ItJGO; 
Mary  Dyer#on  the  1st  of  June. 

sect  was  persecuted?    Did  this  persecution  accord  with  a  previous  decla- 
ration of  the  government  ?     What  other  sect  was  persecuted  ?    Was  tole- 
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the  more  reprehensible  and  remarkable,  when  contrasted  with 
a  previous  declaration  of  their  government,  which  tendered 
"  hospitality  and  succour  to  all  Christian  strangers,  flying  from 
famine,  or  the  tyranny  of  persecution." 

But  this  sanguinary  conduct  was  soon  prohibited,  by  an 
order  from  Charles  the  second.  During  its  continuance,  the 
number  of  Quakers  in  Massachusetts  increased,  instead  of 
being  diminished.  The  pillory  served,  there,  as  a  pulpit  for 
the  celebrated  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect. 

The  Anabaptists  were  the  next  object  of  persecution. 
Many  of  them  were  disfranchised,  and  some  were  banished. 
But,  as  oppression  again  created  what  it  was  intended  to 
destroy,  the  court  judged  it  expedient  to  withdraw  it,  and 
persecution  for  a  while  ceased. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  early  scenes  of  folly  re- 
coloured,  and  exhibited  on  the  stage  of  history,  in  this  remote 
age  ?  Are  they  meant  to  calumniate  the  fathers  of  our  people, 
and  augment  the  inclination  towards  religious  intolerance ;  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  our  youth,  and  create,  anew,  the  malig- 
nant spirit  of  recrimination  ?  No,  it  is  answered ;  they  are  to 
guard  against  a  repetition;  by  reminding  society,  that  the 
same  causes  will  produce  similar  effects,  in  every  nation,  and 
in  every  age;  and  that  the  same  ascendency  over  the  civil 
authorities,  which  then  prevailed,  might  plunge  us,  even  at 
this  enlightened  period,  into  that  unhappy  state,  now  contem- 
plated with  so  much  regret.  —  A  great  American  statesman 
and  profound  philosopher,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
discourse  on  the  consecration  of  a  synagogue,  expresses. him- 
self in  these  words :  "  Your  sect,  by  its  sufferings,  has  fur- 
nished a  remarkable  proof  of  the  universal  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance,  inherent  in  every  sect;  disclaimed  by  all  while 
feeble,  and  practised  by  all  when  in  power.  Our  laws  have 
applied  the  only  antidote  to  this  vice;  protecting  our  religious, 
as  they  do  our  civil,  rights,  by  placing  all  on  an  equal  footing. 
But,  more  remains  to  be  done ;  for,  though  we  are  free  by  the 
law,  we  are  not  so  in  practice :  public  opinion  erects  itself  into 

Toleration  was  preached  against,  as  a  sin  in  rulers,  that  would 
bring  down  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  the  land.     Mr.  Dudley 
with  a  copy  of  verses  in  his  pocket,  of  which  the  two  follow- 
ing lines  mtiko  a.  part. 

"Let  mini  of  (Jtxl.  in  court  and  churches,  watch, 
O"i>r  such  as  do  n  toleration  hatch." 

ration  preached?    Were  the  New  England  colonies  at  war  with  any  people 
besides  the  Indians  ?    Did  the  people  of  New  England  retaliate  the  French 
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an  inquisition,  and  exercises  its  office  with  as  much  fanaticism 
as  fans  the  flames  of  an  auto  dafe."* 

1G85  ^n  ^e  acccssi°n  °f  James  the  second,  several  of  the  New 
England  colonies  were  deprived  of  their  charters ;  which, 
however,  with  various  modifications,  were  restored  after  the 
ensuing  revolution.  But,  that  was  not  the  only  evil  arising 
from  the  contests  of  this  period.  France,  being  engaged  in 
war  with  the  parent  state,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  disturbing  her  American  dominions  :  and,  from  the  con- 
tiguity of  Canada,  where  the  former  was  then  established, 
was  enabled  to  keep  the  northern  provinces  in  continual 
alarm.  Vigorous  exertions  were  made  to  carry  hostilities 
into  the  colony  of  the  aggressor.  The  command  was  given  to 
sir  William  Phipps,  a  distinguished  character  of  those  days, 
and  the  first  governor  appointed  under  the  new  charter.  His 
earliest  object  was  the  conquest  of  L'Acadie,  now  called  Nova 

1G90  Scotia-  Having  sailed  from  New  England  with  a  force  of 
seven  hundred  men,  ho  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  entire  province  for  Great  Britain.  But  his 
next  attempt  was  wholly  unsuccessful.  Proceeding  with  a 
much  larger  equipment,  and  arriving  before  Quebec,  the  win- 
ter was  so  far  advanced,  that  the  troops  from  Connecticut  and 
New  York  returned,  after  they  had  reached  the  lakes :  and 
his  own  troops  being  sickly  and  discouraged,  he  relinquished 
his  intentions;  sailing  again  to  Boston,  with  the  loss  of  one 
thousand  men. 

.„„„  The  new  charter,  while  it  curtailed  the  liberties,  extended 
the  territory,  of  Massachusetts.  To  it,  were  now  annexed, 
New  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  all  the  country 
between  the  two  latter  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence :  also  Eli- 
zabeth Islands,  Nantucket,  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  The 
people,  however,  had  reason  to  complain :  they  no  longer 
chose  their  governor,  secretary,  nor  officers  of  the  admiralty  : 
the  militia  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  governor,  and 
the  same  officer  levied  taxes  and  tried  capital  offenders. 
Against  these  innovations,  however,  an  admirable  spirit  \v:m 
evinced,  in  the  very  first  act  passed  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion. It  was  resolved,  that  no  loan  or  imposition  of  any 
kind,  should  be  raised  in  the  colony,  unless  with  the  appro- 

«  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr.  Noah,  of  New  York,  dated  Monti- 
cello,  May  28,  1818. 

aggressions  ?  Who  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  French  colo- 
nies ?  What  conquest  did  he  achieve  ?  What  of  the  new  charter  ?  What 
Was  resolved  ?  Iii  what  state  did  Phipps  fiud  the  province  ?  What  super- 
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bation  of  the  council  and  the  representatives  of  the  people, 

iUlcd  in  j/i'inTal  court. 

"Sir  William  1'hipps,"  observes  a  New  England  historian, 
"  i'omid  thi'.  pruvinci!  in  a  most  deplorable  situation.  An  In- 
diau  war  was  \\a-iing  the  frontiers;  an  agitation,  a  terror  in 
tli.'  puhlio  mind,  in  the  greater  part  of  Essex  county,  was 
driving  (he  people  to  the  most  desperate  conduct.  In  the 
tempest  of  passion,  a  government  of  laws,  trial  by  jury,  all 
.  iiards  against  oppression,  Were  too  feeble  to  protect  the 
>n  or  property  of  the  most  loyal  subject.  The  pillars  of 
society  were  shaken  to  their  foundation,  by  the  amazing 
rs  of  imaginary  witchcraft.  The  people  of  that  county 
had  lived  amongst  the  Indians;  they  had  heard  their  narra- 
tives of  Hobbamocko,  or  the  Devil  ;  of  his  frequent  appear- 
ances to  them,  of  his  conversations  with  them,  and  of  his 
sometimes  carrying  them  off.  These  were  the  familiar  tales 
of  their  winter  evenings;  which  confirmed  their  opinions, 
laid  the  basis  of  superstition,  and  furnished  materials  for 
approaching  terrors.  The  cirrcumstances  attending  the  first 
strange  accounts,  were  most  unfortunate,  and  powerfully 
tended  to  give  them  currency.  They  appeared  in  the  family 
of  their  minister  :  ne  was  credulous  ;  this  excited  belief  in 
others.  An  Indian  and  his  wife  were  in  the  house  :  they  were 
supposed  adepts  in  the  science  of  witchcraft;  their  opinions 
were  important  :  to  complete  the  misery,  the  physician  joined 
his  suffrage  ;  the  evidence  now  in  the  public  mind  was  con- 
clusive. It  is  no  wonder,  that  the  alarm  was  sudden  and 
terrible.  Children,  not  twelve  years  old,  were  allowed  to  give 
their  testimony.  Indians  related  their  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  invisible  beings,  and  women  told  their  frights.  The 
testimonies  then  received,  would  now  be  considered  a  bui  > 
lesquc  on  judicial  proceedings.  One  circumstance,  however, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  persons  accused  had  generally, 
if  not  universally,  done  some  singular  or  forbidden  action  j 
were  mostly  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  their  misfortunes 
or  accidents,  of  thirty  years  standing,  were  now  arrayed  aa 
fatal  charges  against  them.  The  frenzy  was  greatest  from 
March  to  October,  1G92.  In  the  beginning  of  this  period 
of  delirium,  fasts  were  held  at  the  ministers'  houses  ;  after- 
wards, in  several  congregations  in  the  infected  neighbour- 
hood ;  and,  finally,  the  general  court  appointed  a  fast  through- 
out the  colony." 

A  very  learned  pastor  of  New  England,  Cotton  Mather, 


stitions  n^itati-.l  the  community?     Wore  these  tales  of  -witchcraft  gene- 
rally believed  '.'    What  learned  pastor  of  .New  England  was  a  firm  WleverT 
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1692  was  a  ^rm  believer  in  all  those  ridiculous  stories.  ITe  relates, 
with  a  degree  of  seriousness,  that  is  now  amusing,  as  many 
supernatural  events,  as  would  fill  a  volume ;  prefacing  his 
ghostly  narrative  with  a  regret,  that  "  the  neighbours  have 
not  been  careful  enough  to  record  and  attest  the  prodigious 
occurrences  of  this  importance,  and  that  many  true  and 
strange  occurrences  from  the  invisible  world,  have  been  buried 
in  oblivion."  He  first  mentions  a  woman  afflicted  by  a  devil, 
that  spoke  Dutch ;  after  whiA,  he  proceeds  to  a  more  enter- 
taining narrative,  which  is  here  given  in  his  own  words.  — 
"  In  the  year  1679,  the  house  of  William  Morse,  at  New- 
berry,  was  infested  with  demons,  after  a  most  horrid  manner. 
It  would  fill  many  pages,  to  relate  all  the  infestations ;  but 
the  chief  of  them  were  such  as  these :  —  Bricks,  sticks,  and 
stones,  were  often,  by  some  invisible  hand,  thrown  at  the 
house,  and  so  were  many  pieces  of  wood  :  a  cat  was  thrown 
at  the  woman  of  the  house,  and  a  long  staff  danced  up  and 
down  in  the  chimney ;  and  afterwards  the  same  long  staff  was 
hanged  by  a  line,  swung  to  and  fro ;  and,  when  two  persons 
laid  it  on  the  fire,  to  burn  it,  it  was  as  much  as  they  were 
able  to  do,  with  their  joint  strength,  to  hold  it  there.  An 
iron  crook  was  violently,  by  an  invisible  hand,  hurled  about ; 
and  a  chair  flew  about  the  room,  until,  at  last,  it  lit  upon  the 
table,»where  the  meat  stood  ready  to  be  eaten ;  and  had 
spoildd  all,  if  the  people  had  not,  with  much  ado,  saved  a 
little.  A  chest  was,  by  an  invisible  hand,  carried  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  the  doors  barricadoed,  and  the  keys  of 
the  family  taken,  some  of  them  from  the  bunch  where  they 
were  tied,  and  the  rest  flying  about,  with  a  loud  noise  of  their 
knocking  against  one  another.  For,  one  while,  the  folks  of 
the  house  could  not  sup  quietly,  but  ashes  would  be  thrown 
into  their  suppers,  and  on  their  heads,  and  their  clothes,  and 
the  shoes  of  the  man  being  left  below,  one  of  them  was  filled 
•with  ashes  and  coals,  and  thrown  up  after  him.  When  they 
were  in  bed,  a  stone,  weighing  three  pounds,  was,  divers 
times,  thrown  upon  them.  A  box  and  a  board  were  likewise 
thrown  upon  them ;  and  a  bag  of  hops  being  taken  out  of  a 
chest,  they  were,  by  the  invisible  hand,  beaten  therewith,  till 
some  of  the  hops  were  scattered  on  the  floor,  where  the  bag 
was  then  laid  and  left.  The  man  was  often  struck  by  that 
hand  with  several  instruments  :  and  the  same  hand  cast  their 
good  things  into  the  fire  :  yea,  while  the  man  was  at  prayer 
with  his  household,  a  besom  gave  him  a  blow  on  his  head 
behind,  and  fell  down  before  his  face.  When  they  were 
winnowing  their  barley,  dirt  was  thrown  at  them ;  and  assay- 
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ing  to  till  their  half-bushel  with  corn,  the  foul  corn  would  be 
,n  in  with  flu-  (Iran,  so  irresistibly,  that  they  were  forced 
tin T( 'by  to  give  over  what  they  were  about. 

"  While  the  man  was  writing,  his  ink-horn  was,  by  the 
invisible  hand,  snatched  from  him,  and  being  able  nowhere 
to  iind  it,  he  saw  it  drop  out  of  the  air,  down  by  the  fire.  A 
shoe  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  but  when  he  would  have  caught 
it,  it  was  rapt  from  him  :  it  was  then  clapped  upon  his  head, 
and  there  he  held  it  so  fast,  that  the  unseen  fury  pulled  him 
with  it  backward  on  the  floor.  He  had  his  cap  torn  off  his 
head,  and  was  pulled  by  the  hair,  and  pinched,  and  scratched, 
ami  the  invisible  hand  pricked  him  with  some  of  his  awls, 
and  with  needles,  and  bodkins ;  and  blows,  that  fetched  blood, 
were  sometimes  given  him.  Frozen  clods  were  often  thrown 
at  the  man ;  and  his  wife  going  to  milk  the  cows,  they  could 
by  no  means  preserve  the  vessels  of  milk  from  the  like 
annoyances,  which  made  it  fit  only  for  the  hogs. 

"  She,  going  down  into  the  cellar,  the  trap-door  was  imme- 
diately, by  an  invisible  hand,  shut  upon  her,  and  a  table 
brought  and  laid  upon  the  door,  which  kept  her  there  till  the 
man  removed  it.  When  he  was  writing,  at  another  time,  a 
dish  leapt  into  a  pail,  and  cast  water  on  the  man,  and  on  all 
the  concerns  before  him,  so  as  to  defeat  what  he  wag  then 
upon.  His  cap  jumped  off  his  head,  and  on  again,  aid  the 
pot-lid  went  off  the  pot  into  the  kettle,  then  over  the  flfe  to- 
gether. A  little  boy  belonging  to  the  family  was  a  principal 
sufferer  by  these  molestations ;  for,  he  was  flung  about  at 
such  a  rate,  that  they  feared  his  brains  would  have  been 
beaten  out :  nor  did  they  find  it  possible  to  hold  him.  The 
man  took  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  chair;  but  the  chair  fell  a 
dancing,  and  both  of  them  were  very  near  being  thrown  into 
the  fire. 

"  These,  and  a  thousand  such  vexations  befalling  the  boy 
at  home,  they  carried  him  to  live  abroad  at  a  doctor's.  There, 
he  was  quiet;  but,  returning  home,  he  suddenly  cried  out 
'  he  was  pricked  on  the  back ;'  where  they  found  strangely 
sticking,  a  three-tined  fork,  which  belonged  unto  the  doctor, 
and  had  been  seen  at  his  house  after  the  boy's  departure. 
Afterwards,  his  troubles  found  him  out  at  the  doctor's  also; 
whore,  crying  again  'he  was  pricked  on  the  back/  they  found 
an  imn  spindle  stuck  into  him;  and  the  spectre  would  make 
all  his  meat,  when  he  was  going  to  eat,  fly  out  of  his  mouth; 
and  instead  thereof  make  him  fall  to  eating  ashes,  sticks,  and 
yarn." 

Twenty  persons,  men  and  women,  having  been  executed, 
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the  supposed  sufferers,  by  their  alleged  enchantments,  became 
more  daring,  and  accused  some  of  the  best  people  in  the 
country.  Suspicion  was  now  aroused ;  condemnations  ceased ; 
the  accusers  were  silent ;  those  under  sentence  were  reprieved, 
and  afterwards  pardoned. 

Seldom,  does  the  historic  page  offer  to  the  biographer  a 
character  more  strongly  marked,  than  that  of  Phipps ;  of 
•whose  life,  a  cursory  sketch  may  be  found  both  instructive  :ind 
entertaining.  He  was  born  at  a  small  plantation  on  the  river 
Kennebeck ;  his  father  was  a  gun-smith,  formerly  of  Bristol, 
in  England.  His  mother  had  twenty-six  children,  twenty- 
one  of  whom  were  sons.  William,  one  of  the  youngest,  re- 
mained with  her  when  a  widow,  tending  sheep,  until  arrived 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Actuated  now  by  a  powerful  impulse, 
he  conceived  that  he  was  born  to  fill  a  more  important  part 
in  the  drama  of  human  life,  resisted  the  desire  of  his  friends 
that  he  would  become  a  planter,  and,  as  the  first  step  towards 
attaining  his  imagined  elevation,  bound  himself  apprentice 
to  a  ship-carpenter.  In  this  profession,  he  shortly  became 
an  adept.  Having  removed  to  Boston,  he  there  followed  his 
trade  for  about  a  year,  and,  by  his  good  conduct,  obtained  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  captain  Spencer,  a  respectable  citi- 
zen. Notwithstanding  a  severe  disappointment  and  loss  which 
soon  afterwards  befel  him,  he  was  still  buoyed  up  by  his  early 
expectation  of  advancement :  he  frequently  told  his  wife,  that 
he  should  yet  be  captain  of  a  king's  ship,  and  have  the  com- 
mand of  better  men  than  he  accounted  himself.  But  he  did 
not  vainly  imagine,  that  riches  would  reward  him  in  indo- 
lence or  that  honours  would  pursue  him  in  retirement.  He 
felt  that  he  possessed  the  vigour  to  attain  what  his  ambition 
so  eagerly  desired ;  and  that  his  prophecies  might  be  fulfilled, 
by  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  design,  and  patience  and  dili- 
gence in  ithe  pursuit.  Upon  hearing  of  a  Spanish  wreck  at 
the  Bahama  islands,  lie  made  a  voyage  thither,  to  search  for 
treasure ;  but  with  no  greater  success  than  just  enabled  him 
to  visit  England.  His  object  in  this,  was  to  procure  the 
means  of  examining  another,  and  far  richer,  Spanish  wreck ; 
and,  so  forcible  were  his  representations  to  the  government, 
that,  in  JL683,  he  was  appointed  "  captain  of  a  king's  ship," 
as  he  had  prognosticated ;  in  which  vessel,  a  frigate  of 
eighteen  guns,  this  enterprising  American  arrived  in  his 
native  country. 

What  ended  the  executions  ?  What  is  said  of  Phipps  ?  What  did  he  tell  his 
wife?  Was  he  indolent?  What  brought  about  a  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
phec-jr  ?  For  what  purpose  did  he  make  a  voyage  ?  What  Is  said  of  his 
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Many  years  were  spent  iu  fruitless  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  wreck ;  many  dangers  surmounted  with  a 
degree  of  patience  and  presence  of  mind,  fortitude  and  cou- 
rcely  surpassed  by  any  hero,  either  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  A  few  examples  will  be  sufficent  to  establish 
tlio  justice  of  our  remarks.  His  men,  wearied  by  their  inef- 
fectual endeavours,  having  mutinied,  approached  him  on  the 
quarter-deck,  with  drawn  swords,  and  required  that  he  should 
join  them  in  running  away  with  the  ship,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  piracy  in  the  Southern  ocean.  But 
their  brave  commander  was  neither  intimidated  by  their  num- 
ber, nor  alarmed  by  their  ferocity.  Unarmed,  unaided,  un- 
prepared, he  rushed  with  heroic  boldness  upon  the  crowd, 
and,  by  the  mere  vigour  of  his  blows,  defeated  his  antago- 
nists, and  compelled  them  to  their  duty.  At  another  time, 
whilst  his  frigate  lay  careening  in  a  desolate  island,  by  the 
side  of  a  rock,  from  which  was  laid  a  plank  reaching  to  the 
shore,  his  men,  of  whom  he  had  about  one  hundred,  went 
all,  except  eight  or  ten,  to  amuse  themselves,  as  they  pre- 
tended, in  the  woods.  Here,  another  conspiracy  was  formed. 
They  determined,  that  in  the  evening  they  would  seize  their 
captain  and  the  few  faithful  seamen  who  had  remained  on 
board,  leave  them  to  perish  on  the  island,  and  sail  with  the 
ship,  to  perpetrate  the  robberies  which  they  had  planned 
before.  Informed  of  their  intentions,  and  assured  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  others,  he  prepared  immediately  to  guard  his 
vessel  against  surprise,  and  reduce  the  mutineers  to  obedi- 
ence. Owing  to  the  inclined  posture  of  the  frigate,  all  the 
provisions  had  been,  through  necessity,  canned  on  shore ; 
where  they  were  placed  in  a  tent,  and  secured  by  cannon  from 
the  possibility  of  an  attack  by  Spaniards.  These,  he  silently 
ordered  to  be  unloaded,  and  turned  towards  the  interior ;  then,  '" 
pulling  up  the  bridge,  he  brought  his  own  guns  to  bear  on 
every  part  of  the  tent,  and  signified  his  intention  of  aban- 
doning his  atrocious  crew  to  the  fate  which  they  had  prepared 
for  him.  Terrified  now  by  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
destruction  from  the  guns,  or,  at  the  less  instantaneous, 
though  more  dreadful  death,  from  the  want  of  food,  they 
quickly  brought  the  stores  on  board ;  and,  having,  on  their 
knees,  with  eager  supplications,  displayed  that  cowardice 
which  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  assassin,  they  submit- 
ted in  his  orders.  But  Phipps  would  no  longer  intrust  his 
person,  nor  seek  to  accomplish  his  design,  with  such  a  crew. 

conduct  as  a  commander  ?     How  did  be  treat  the  mutineers?     In  what 
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He  sailed  to  Jamaica,  and  discharged  them.  When  arrived 
at  Hispaniola,  and  informed,  by  a  very  old  man,  that  the 
object  of  his  desire  was  certainly  upon  a  reef  of  shoals  a  few 
leagues  from  Port  de  la  Plata,  he  sailed  again  for  England ; 
where,  by  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction,  who  became  partners  in  his  adventure, 
he  prepared  the  necessary  implements,  and,  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes,  departed  for  the  wreck.  His  perseverance 
was  at  length  rewarded  by  success :  an  Indian  diver  led  him 
to  the  long-lost  treasure.  Besides  a  large  quantity  of  silver, 
brought  up  by  a  person  named  Adderly,  of  Providence,  our 
hero  recovered  thirty-two  tons ;  which,  with  some  gold  and 
jewels,  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
So  generous,  however,  was  he  to  his  men,  and  so  faithful  to 
his  partners,  that  only  sixteen  thousand  were  left  to  himself. 
But  he  received  marks  of  distinction  from  his  sovereign, 
which,  to  his  -noble  mind,  were  more  valuable  than  riches. 
He  was  honoured,  then,  with  the  title  of  knighthood ;  and, 
for  his  general  deportment,  afterwards  appointed  to  those  sta- 
tions in  which  we  have  already  observed  him, —  commander- 
in-chief  and  governor  of  the  colony. 

His  family  has  since  been  ennobled  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. Captain  Phipps,  a  distinguished  British  navigator,  is 
descended  from  the  persevering  American ;  and  now  bears 
the  title  of  lord  Mulgrave. 


Harvard  College. 


In  the  years  1627  and  '38,  '63,  and  70,  New  England 
experienced  violent  earthquakes ;  whijh  produced  .-cricus 
alarm,  but  no  real  injury,  to  the  inhabitants.  In  1G38,  Har- 
vard college,  near  Boston,  the  oldest  seminary  of  learning 

year  was  Harvard  College  founded?     Where  is  it  situated?     Is  Harvard 
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in  the  United  Stales,  was  founded.  Two  years  before,  the 
al  court  having  voted  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  public  school,  at  Newtown,  that  sum  was  more 
than  doubled  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  John  Harvard,  a  highly 
ined  minister  of  Charlestown :  who,  in  his  will,  left  to 
the  infant  seminary  half  his  entire  estate.  Thus  endowed, 
the  school  was  formed  into  a  college;  receiving,  in  memory 
of  its  benefactor,  the  name  of  Harvard;  and  Newtown, 
through  respect  to  the  university  in  England,  where  many 
of  the  original  emigrants  had  been  educated,  was  called  Cam- 
bridge. The  first  Commencement  was  held  two  years  after- 
wards ;  when  nine  students  were  honoufed  with  the  degree  ^64^ 
of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  first  master  of  the  college,  was 
Nathanial  Eaton;  a  good  scholar,  but  without  the  other  re- 
quisites for  the  instruction  and  government  of  youth.  He 
was  displaced  for  avarice,  in  withholding  necessary  commons ; 
and  for  cruelty,  in  beating  his  usher  with  a  cudgel,  while  two 
of  his  servants  held  him  by  the  legs  and  arms. 

Some  years  from  that  period,  a  building  was  erected  there 
for  an  Indian  college ;  into  which,  several  natives  entered : 
but  only  one  attained  academical  honours,  before  death,  and 
other  events,  disorganized  an  institution  so  truly  benevolent. 
But  the  generous  designs  entertained  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  that  people,  did  not  rest  here.  As  a  further  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  suffered  by  them,  from  the  encroach- 
ment on  their  lands,  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  means 
of  supporting  life,  Mr.  Eliot,  a  pious  clergyman  of  Roxbury, 
translated  the  Bible  into  their  own  language,  and  had  it 
printed  at  the  expense  of  a  society  established  for  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Christian  religion.  Besides,  he  composed  for  them 
a  primer,  a  grammar,  and  a  book  of  psalms,  with  several 
other  useful  works ;  and  was  the  means  of  opening  schools 
in  the  Indian  settlements,  were  the  children  were  instructed, 
not  only  in  their  own  language,  but  in  the  English,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  Judicial  courts  were  established  amongst  them, 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  county  courts  of  the  colony; 
in  which,  one  English  lawyer  was  united  with  the  judges 
appointed  by  the  natives. 

But,  let  us  inquire,  what  were  the  fruits  of  those  institu- 
tions, so  liberally  gifted,  and  planned  with  wisdom  apparently 
so  profound  ?  Have  the  seeds,  thus  industriously  sown,  and 
assiduously  cherished,  yielded  a  harvest  commensurate  with 
the  care  devoted  to  their  culture  ?  Or,  have  they  perished 

the  oldest  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States  ?     By  whom  was  tho 
Bible  translated  into  a  dialect  of  the  Indian  language  ?     What  is  said  of 
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in  a  barren  soil  ?  Has  the  mode  of  cultivation  been  errone- 
ous, the  atmosphere  injurious  to  increasing  vigour?  The 
soil,  we  believe,  was  generous :  but  there  was  a  want  of  skill 
in  the  labourer;  a  destructive  tendency  in  the  climate.  The 
Indian  was  overwhelmed  with  a  multitude  of  doctrines,  not 
less  mysterious  to  the  teacher,  than  incomprehensible  to  the 
pupil.  The  conduct  of  his  patrons,  towards  their  own  breth- 
ren, offered  an  example  at  .variance  with  their  precepts;  ren- 
dering him  indifferent  to  their  protection,  and  careless  of  a 
religion,  that  had  not  subdued  in  themselves  those  passions 
which  they  now  sought  to  restrain  in  others.  Would  he  not 
exclaim,  as  did  the  simple  Mexican,  "  Are  any  of  these  peo- 
ple in  that  Heaven  to  which  we  are  invited  ?  If  there  are, 
we  desire  not  to  follow !"  Nor  could  he,  though  Virtue,  her- 
self were  to  tender  him  salvation  through  a  distorted  creed, 
of  which  more  than  eighty  opinions  had  been  rejected  by  a 
Christian,  receive  it  with  sincerity  :  he  might  profess  it  for  a 
season ;  but  he  would  repay  the  labour  of  his  ephemeral  con- 
version in  the  accustomed  deceptions  of  hypocrisy. 

The  third  provincial  seminary  of  letters,  was  established 
at  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  in  1701;  ten  years  after  thaf 
of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia.  It  was  called  Yale  col- 
lege, in  honour  of  one  of  its  principal  benefactors ;  and  in- 
tended chiefly  for  training  up  young  men  to  the  duties  of  the 
church.  Dartmouth  college,  also,  situated  at  Hanover,  io 
New  Hampshire,  is  a  respectable  institution.  It  was  founded 
in  1769,  and  named  after  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  its 
most  liberal  promoters. 

The  first  printing-press  established  in  the  British  colonies, 
was  in  1639,  at  Cambridge,  superintended  by  Stephen  Daye  j 
but  erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Glover,  an  English 
clergyman,  who  died  on  his  passage  to  America. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  British  colonies,  was  the 
Boston  News-Letter,  in  1704.  It  was  printed  weekly,  by 
Nathaniel  Greene,  for  the  proprietor,  John  Campbell,  post- 
master of  Boston.  No  other  paper  was  required,  until  1719, 
a  period  of  fifteen  years ;  when  William  Brooker,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  post-office,  published  the  Boston  Gazette,  and 
employed,  as  printer,  James  Franklin ;  an  elder  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1721,  James  began  the 
publication  of  another  journal,  the  New  England  Courant. 

courts  established  for  the  Indians?  In  what  year  was  Yale  College 
founded  ?  Where  is  it  situated  ?  How  many  colleges  were  established 
in  the  colonies  before  that  of  Yale?  Where  is  Dartmouth  College?  When 
and  where  was  the  first  printing-press  established  in  these  colonies? 
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Its  patrons  formed  themselves  into  a  club,  and  furnished  it 
with  short,  original  essays,  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator; 
which  soon  brought  the  Courant  into  notice.  It  was  warmly 
opposed  by  the  rigid  puritans,  while  it  was,  with  equal  ardour, 
supported  by  men  of  more  liberal  opinions.  But  the  press 
was  then,  as  it  had  been  during  more  than  fifty  years,  in 
Massachusetts,  under  a  rigorous  censorship.  Nothing  could, 
with  impunity,  be  published,  unless  pleasing  to  the  colonial 
government.  Franklin  was  soon  imprisoned,  and  ordered  to 
discontinue  his  paper,  unless  he  would  submit  it  to  a  previ- 
ous supervision :  but,  not  inclining  to  yield  submission,  he 
conducted  it;  for  some  years,  in  the  name  of  Benjamin;  who 
had  been  one  of  its  ablest  contributors. 

In  about  seventeen  years  after  the  first  emigration  to  New 
England,  negroes  were  imported  there,  as  a  regular  branch 
of  traffic  with  the  West  Indies.  The  number  brought  into 
the  northern  colonies,  was  small,  in  comparison  with  that 
into  the  southern ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  difference  of  climate  :  as,  it  appears  probable,  that  the 
same  people  who  assented  to  the  principles  of  a  trade,  would 
have  felt  no  repugnance  to  its  extension,  had  it  been  de- 
manded by  their  imm^iate  interest.  It  is  only  just,  how- 
ever, in  reflecting  on  this  conduct  of  the  early  settlers,  to 
make  a  large  allowance,  in  extenuation  of  that  practice.  The 
rights  of  man,  as  regarded  either  his  civil  or  religious  liberty, 
were  not,  in  those  days,  fully  understood :  nor  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  sable  African  properly  examined  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

Who  was  a  contributor  to  the  Courant  ?     Were  negro  slaves  imported 
into  New  England  ?     What  consideration  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  ? 


7* 
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Cecilius  Culvert. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  MARYLAND  J  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA J  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  DELA- 
WARE, AND  GEORGIA. 

.„„„  MARYLAND  was  founded  by  sir  George  Calvert,  baron  of 
Baltimore  in  Ireland ;  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  born  in 
England.  Inclined  to  form  a  settlement  in  America,  as  an 
asylum  for  himself  and  his  friends,  he  came  over  to  Virgi- 
nia ;  but,  meeting  an  unwelcome  reception  on  account  of  his 
religion,  and  observing  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  extended 
their  plantations  beyond  the  Potomac,  he  fixed  his  attention 
on  lands  northward  of  this  river,  and  when  he  returned  to 
England,  obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  Charles  the  first. 
But  he  did  not  survive  the  completion  of  the  patent.  After 
his  death,  however,  it  was  given  to  his  eldest  son,  Cecilius ; 

QUESTIONS. — By  whom  was  Maryland  founded?    Whore  was  he  born? 
What  his  religion?     What  monarch  issued  the  grant  of  Maryland?     Did 
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wlio  succeeded  tn  his  lilies;  the  country  being  called  Mary- 
land, in  ci'iuj.limcnt  to  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria. 

The  religious  toleration  established  by  that  charter,  the 
first  draft  "f  \vhirh  vr;:s  written,  it  is  said,  by  sir  George 
himself,  is  highly  honourable  to  his  memory,  and  was  strictly 
respected  by  his  son. 

Leonard  Culvert,  the  first  governor  of  Maryland,  was  the 
brother  of  Ccoilius;  who  sent  him  to  America  at  the  head 
of  the  colony  in  1633.  Having  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  he 
anchored  near  an  island,  which  he  named  St.  Clements ;  and 
there  took  formal  possession  of  the  country,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign.  Tiience,  he  went  fifteen  leagues  higher,  to  an 
Indian  town  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  now  called 
New  Marlborough ;  where  he  was  received  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner by  the  natives.  He  next  sailed  to  Piscataway,  on  the 
Maryland  shore,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  chieftain. 
"Are  you  willing,"  said  that  lover  of  justice,  "that  a  settle- 
ment should  be  made  in  your  country?"  —  "I  will  not  bid 
you  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  neither  will  I  bid  you  stay  :  you 
may  use  your  own  discretion."*^  This,  however,  was  not 
thought  a  sufficient  warrant  for  remaining.  lie  visited  a 
creek  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  about  four  miles  from 
its  mouth,  where  was  an  Indian  village ;  which  he  purchased 
from  the  natives,  called  it  St.  Mary's,  and  the  creek  St. 
George's,  and  granted  to  each  emigrant  fifty  acres  of  land. 
In  1694,  the  town  of  Severn,  was  made  a  port  of  trade,  and 
received  the  name  of  Annapolis ;  and,  five  years  afterwards, 
the  legislature  removed  thither,  from  St.  Mary's ;  since  which 
time,  Annapolis  has  been  the  seat  of  government. 

While  Virginia  harassed  all  who  dissented  from  the  Eng- 
lish church,  and  the  northern  colonies  all  who  dissented  from 
the  Puritan,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland,  a  sect,  who, 
in  the  old  world,  never  even  professed  the  doctrine  of  tolera- 
tion, received  and  protected  their  Christian  brethren  of  every 
church,  and  its  population  rapidly  increased.  But  this  en- 
lightened spirit  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  controlled.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  power,  in  this  pro- 
vince, fell  into  other  hands,  and  laws  were  enacted  equally 
severe  with  those  of  Virginia  and  New  England  against  the 
profession  of  any  religious  sentiments  not  according  with  tho 
prim-ipal  tenets  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  next  province  that  claims  our  attention,  is  North  Caro- 

this  charter  ordain  religious  toleration  ?  Did  Cccilius  respect  this  cond:- 
tion  of  the  charter ''.  Who  was  the  first  governor  of  Maryland  ?  In  what 
year  did  he  arrive  with  the  first  emigrants  ?  In  what  year  was  Aunapolia 
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lina.  Though,  by  the  unhappy  termination  of  the  colony  of 
K-oanoke,  and  the  subsequent  deviation  which  caused  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Chesapeake,  this  lost  the  honour  of  being  the 
earliest  state ;  yet  the  union  is  indebted  to  those  events  for 
a  more  propitious  commencement,  and  a  more  rapid  approxi- 
mation to  maturity  and  strength.  Of  all  the  colonial  family, 
none,  we  believe,  is  less  gifted  than  North  Carolina  with  the 
means  of  supporting  a  numerous  offspring.  A  generous  soil, 
a  wide  diffusion  of  navigable  streams,  a  salubrious  air  ;  every 
thing  which  ministers  to  the  wealth,  or  to  the  happiness,  of 
man  ;  seem  here  denied. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  emi- 
grants, chiefly  from  Virginia,  began  a  settlement  in  the  county 
of  Albemarle  :  and  soon  afterwards,  another  establishment 
was  made  at  Cape  Fear,  by  adventurers  from  Massachusetts ; 
who  obtained  a  transfer  of  the  lands  from  the  ancient  owners 
of  the  soil.  They  were  held  together  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
without  any  written  code,  without  the  least  degree  of  consti- 
tutional restraint.  But  they  did  not  long  remain  in  this 
extraordinary  situation.  The  country  being  claimed  by  Eng- 
land, was  made  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  ruling  mon- 
arch. Charles  the  second  granted  to  lord  Clarendon  and 
others,  the  whole  tract  lying  between  the  thirty-first  and 
thirty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  proprietors,  anxious  to 
hasten  the  improvement  of  their  extensive  regions,  offered 
every  inducement  to  immigration.  They  established  a  free 
government,  a  perfect  freedom  in  religion,  and,  for  the  first 
five  years,  offered  certain  portions  of  land  at  one  halfpenny 
per  acre. 

The  settlers  in  Albemarle  were  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  sir  William  Berkeley,  governor  of  Virginia ; 
who,  having  repaired  thither,  after  appointing  civil  officers, 
and  directing  the  calling  of  a  general  assembly,  assigned  his 
authority  to  Mr.  Drumuiond. 

In  1671,  the  proprietors  extended  their  settlements  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  where  Charleston 
now  stands;  and,  in  1729,  having,  for  a  sum  of  money,  sur- 
rendered to  the  crown  their  interest  in  the  soil,  the  colony 
1731  was  divided  in*0  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  a  royal  go- 
vernor appointed  over  each. 

The  exports  of  the  latter  colony,  during  the  first  twenty- 
founded?  When  was  North  Carolina  settled?  From  what  colony?  At 
•what  places  were  the  first  settlements  made  ?  Had  these  early  settlers 
any  charter  or  code  of  laws?  When  was  South  Carolina  founded?  By 
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five  year*,  wore  lumber,  peltry,  and  naval  stores.  In  1700, 
tin-  irrowth  of  cotton  was  introduced.  Two  years  afterwards, 
governor  Landgrave  Smith  received  a  small  bag  of  rice  out 
of  a  vossd  from  Madagascar;  which,  being  distributed 
amongst  the  planters,  for  seed,  this  highly  nutritive  grain 
me  the  prominent  staple :  and,  about  the  year  1748, 
tin-re  was  added  indigo;  the  manufacture  of  which  was 
tauirht  by  Miss  Lucas.  In  the  character  of  these  two  pro- 
ductions of  Carolina,  there  is  a  wide  dissimilarity ;  the  rice 
being  as  remarkable  for  the  excellence,  as  the  indigo  is  for 
the  inferiority  of  its  quality.  The  indigo,  as  well  as  the 
sumac  plant,  grows  spontaneously,  not  only  in  this  state,  but 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  American  continent :  the  collect- 
ing of  the  sumac,  however,  for  a  foreign  market,  seems  con- 
fined to  a  trifling  attention  in  some  of  the  New  England 
states ;  though  the  consumption,  in  Europe,  of  this  indispen- 
sable article  in  dyeing,  is  very  large,  chiefly  of  Sicilian  growth. 

New  York  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch;  by  whom,  it 
was  held  for  half  a  century.  They  founded  their  claim  on 
prior  discovery,  by  Henry  Hudson,  a  celebrated  English  nav- 
igator, employed  by  them,  in  1609,  and  on  subsequent  actual 
occupation.  The  English,  however,  claimed  the  same  coun- 
try, from  its  having  been  first  visited  by  Cabot,  above  a  cen- 
tury before ;  and  because  Hudson,  under  a  commission  from 
the  king  of  England,  had,  as  early  as  the  year  1608,  disco- 
vered Long  Island,  and  Manhattan,  the  site  of  the  town  of 
New  York,  with  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name.  It  is 
of  small  importance,  at  the  present  day,  to  inquire  whoso 
title  was  the  best.  Neither  had  a  just  claim  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  native  possessors :  but,  if  we  be  guided  by  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  European  powers,  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  the  dominion  must  be  awarded  to  Great  Britain. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  third  and  last  Dutch  governor  of 
this  colony,  began  his  administration  in  1647.  Asiailcd  by 
New  England,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  Swedish  colony 
and  Maryland,  on  the  other,  this  active  officer  was  incessantly 
employed.  He  was  distinguished  as  much  for  his  fidelity, 
as  for  his  vigilance.  He  earnestly  stated  to  his  employers, 
the  West  India  Company  of  Holland,  the  embarrassments 
which  he  experienced ;  and  the  probability  of  an  attack  from 

•whom  ?  When  was  the  growth  of  cotton  introduced  ?  When  that  of  rice  ? 
Win-nee  cunic  the  first  rice  for  seed  ?  Who  settled  New  York  ?  How  long 
did  they  hold  it?  What  claim  had  they?  By  whom  discovered  for  the 
Dutch.'  In  what  year?  On  what  grounds  did  the  English  claim  tho 
same  country?  Who  was  the  Dutch  governor?  To  whom  did  Charles IL 
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England:  but  his  representations  were  unavailing.  Mean- 
while, a  war  having  commenced  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  commonwealth,  Charles  the  second  assigned  to  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  York,  all  the  territory  now  called  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  together  with  a  part  of  Connecticut, 
and  of  what  has  since  received  the  names  of  Pennsylvania 
1 ...  and  Delaware ;  and  privately  despatched  an  armament  to  take 
possession  of  the  colony.  Stuyvesant  was  a  brave  officer ; 
but,  not  being  supported  in  his  defence  by  the  magistrates, 
was,  with  much  reluctance,  constrained  to  surrender.  In  the 
following  month,  Fort  Orange,  on  the  Hudson  River,  capitu- 
lated, and  received  the  name  of  Albany,  after  the  second 
title  of  the  duke.  The  British  arms  were  equally  successful 
against  both  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  in  the  south ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  Nova  Belgia  was  thus  subjected  to  the  English 
crown. 

Few,  however,  of  the  inhabitants  were  removed.  Governor 
Stuyvesant  retained  his  estate,  and  died  in  the  colony.  His 
posterity  still  survive,  and  hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  government  was  admin- 
istered, for  several  years,  by  Colonel  Nichols,  the  officer  in- 
trusted with  its  reduction ;  and,  after  him,  by  Colonel  Love- 
lace ;  under  whom,  the  people  lived  very  happily,  until,  in 
1673,  his  powers  were  annulled  by  the  re-surrender  of  the 
colony ;  an  event  caused  by  the  treachery  of  one  Manning, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  principal  fort.  But  the  Dutch 
enjoyed  their  ancient  possession  only  for  a  short  period ;  in 
the  following  year,  a  treaty  of  peace  restored  it  to  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Being  a  conquered  country,  it  was  governed  by  the  duke's 
officers,  until  the  year  1688 ;  when  representatives  of  the 
people  were  allowed  a  voice  in  the  legislature.  Amongst  the 
governors,  we  perceive  the  name  of  Burnet;  who  presided 
from  1720  until  1728  :  a  man  not  more  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  a  son  of  the  celebrated  prelate  who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  Reformation,  than  for  his  admirable  talents 
and  correct  deportment.  He  was  easy  and  familiar  in  his 
manners,  and  universally  esteemed  by  men  of  letters. 

The  duke  of  York  sold  that  part  of  his  grant  now  called 
New  Jersey,  to  lord  Berkeley  and  sir  George  Carteret.  .  It 
had  previously  been  settled  by  Hollanders  and  Swedes,  with 

assign  the  country?  When  did  the  British  take  possession?  Did  the 
British  expel  the  original  settlers  ?  When  was  it  resurrendered  to  the 
Dutch  ?  When  restored  to  the  English  ?  By  what  means  ?  To  -whom 
did  the  duke  of  York  sell  that  part  of  the  territory  now  called  New  Jer- 
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a  small  intermixture  of  emigrants  from  Denmark :  all  of 
whom  remained  there,  and  became  English  subjects.  The 
county  of  Bergen  was  the  first  inhabited.  Here,  was  erected 
a  small  town,  of  the  same  name,  in  which  the  settlers  resided; 
having  their  plantations  at  a  distance.  Very  soon,  there  were 
four  other  towns  in  the  province ;  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Mid- 
dleton,  and  Shrewsbury  ;  which,  and  the  adjacent  country,  in 
a  few  years  received  a  large  accession  of  inhabitants,  from 
Scotland,  England,  and  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  formation  of  the  new  govern- 
ment in  Jersey,  we  perceive  no  striking  features  to  excite  a 
lively  interest  in  its  history,  such  as  are  in  general  the  chief 
materials  for  inquiry;  yet  we  feel  the  highest  degree  of  plea- 
sure when  contemplating  one  particular  trait  —  that  no  vio- 
lence was  committed  on  the  unoffending  natives.  In  allotting 
lands  to  the  settlers,  Mr.  Cartcrct,  the  first  governor,  invaria-. 
bly  obliged  them  to  satisfy  the  Indians.  The  result  of  so 
equitable  an  order,  was  not  less  favourable  than  merited. 
They  became  good  neighbours;  thereby  allowing  the  colo- 
nists to  direct  their  whole  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Car- 
teret  fixed  his  residence  at  Elizabethtown ;  which  thus  became 
the  earliest  capital  of  the  province :  but  the  present  seat  of 
government  is  Trenton. 

To  dwell  on  the  successive  changes  which  occurred  in  the 
proprietorship,  its  division  into  East  and  West  Jersey,  its 
mode  of  government,  or  the  names  of  its  several  governors 
would  be  not  only  tedious,  but  unessential.  Amongst  the 
latter,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  celebrated 
Barclay,  author  of  the  Apology  for  the  Quakers :  of  which 
sect,  a  large  number  had  established  themselves  there ;  set- 
ting their  accustomed  example  of  good  order  and  industry. 

A  college,  originally  commenced  at  Newark,  was,  in  the 
year  1748,  finally  established  at  Princeton.  Its  chief  bene- 
factor was  governor  Belcher;  to  whom,  an  offer  was  made  of 
associating  his  name  with  the  institution :  but  the  honour 
was  declined.  This  seminary  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the 
same  pious  motives  that  founded  the  college  in  Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania  commands  a  more  than  usual  share  of  curi- 
osity ;  as  well  on  account  of  the  illustrious  individual  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  by  its  title,  as  its  important  rank  in  the 
present  American  union. 

The  founder  of  this  state  was  William  Penn,  son  of  sir 

sey  ?  In  what  year  ?  By  -what  people  had  New  Jersey  been  previously 
settled?  In  what  your  was  the  college  nt  Princeton  founded?  Who  wo* 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania ?  Whu  was  the  father  of  William  Penn? 
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1681  William  Penn,  a  distinguished  admiral  in  the  British  navy, 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  and  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second.  From  principle,  and  in  opposition  to 
all  worldly  motives,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  joined 
the  Quakers,  when  they  were  an  obscure  and  a  persecuted 
sect.  As  one  of  their  members,  and  a  preacher,  he  was  re- 
peatedly imprisoned.  When  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  London,  he  pleaded  his  own  cause,  with  the  usual 
freedom  of  a  Briton,  and  the  boldness  of  a  hero.  The  jury, 
at  first,  brought  in  a  special  verdict;  which  being  declared 
informal  by  the  court,  they  were  menaced,  and  sent  back. 
Upon  this,  Penn  said  to  them,  "  Ye  are  Englishmen ;  mind 
your  privilege  !  give  not  away  your  right !"  The  next  morn- 
ing, they  made  the  same  return,  were  again  threatened,  and 
again  remanded  to  their  chamber.  But,  neither  attentive  to 
the  instructions,  nor  fearful  of  the  threats,  of  a  corrupted 
judge,  the  jury  remained  firm  to  their  opinion,  and  returned 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  For  this,  they  were  severely  fined, 
and,  with  the  accused,  imprisoned,  until  the  unjust  penalties 
were  paid.  Roused  by  proceedings  so  atrocious,  Penn's  feel- 
ings and  reflections  led  him  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  ideas 
of  toleration  :  a  love  of  free  inquiry,  and  a  total  abhorrence 
of  persecution,  took  entire  possession  of  his  expanded  mind. 
He  had  become,  by  purchase,  a  large  owner  of  New  Jer- 
sey ;  but,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  partners,  he  formed  the 
design  of  acquiring  a  separate  estate,  and  accordingly  peti- 
tioned the  king ;  who,  as  an  acquittance  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  due  to  William  Penn's  father,  granted  him  an  exten- 
sive tract,  which  Charles  named  Pennsylvania,  in  honour  of 
the  admiral.  He  soon  afterwards  obtained  from  the  duke  of 
York  a  conveyance  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  with  all  that 
country  which  now  forms  the  state  of  Delaware.  The  patent 
provided  for  the  king's  sovereignty,  and  for  obedience  to  Bri- 
tish acts  regarding  commerce,  and  gave  power  to  call  a  legis- 
lative assembly ;  as  well  as  to  make  such  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  the  province,  as  should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  and 
rights  of  England. 

The  first  colony,  who  were  chiefly  of  his  own  sect,  began 
their  settlement  above  the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware  rivers.  By  these,  the  proprietor  sent  a  letter  to 

the  natives;  informing  them,  that  "  the  great  God  had  been 

_  — — — ^ — — ___ ___________  , 

To  what  religious  society  did  William  Penn  belong  ?  From  whom  did 
Penn  receive  a  grant  of  Pennsylvania?  Upon  -what  consideration ':'  Why 
and  by  whom  w:is  Pennsylvania  named  ?  When  did  the  first  colony 
arrive?  Of  what  religious  sect?  Where  did  they  settle?  At 
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make  him  concerned  in  their  parfrof  the  world1, 
[•.ml  lh:it  tin-  king  of  the  country  where  he  lived  hud  given 
him  a  great  province  therein;  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to 

.  it  without  their  consent:  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace; 
that  tin-  people  whom  he  sent  were  of  the  same  disposition; 
and  that,  if  any  difference  should  happen  between  them,  it 
mi'jdit  be  adjusted  by  an  equal  number  of  men  chosen  on 
both  si. Irs."  lie  also  mentioned,  that  he  had  appointed  com- 

i oners  to  treat  with  them,  and  that  he  himself  would 
shortly  visit  them  for  the  same  pin-pose. 

Having  selected  a  few  confidential  companions,  this  amia- 
ble man  embarked,  in  the  month  of  August,  with  about  two 
thousand  emigrants,  and,  in  October,  arrived  in  the  Delaware. 
His  reception  must  have  been  highly  congenial  with  his  feel- 
ings. As  his  ship  sailed  up  the  river,  the  inhabitants  came 
on  board,  and  saluted  their  new  governor  with  an  air  of  joy 
and  satisfaction.  He  landed  at  Newcastle,  (the  Casimer  of  ^  . 
the  Swedes,  and  Niewer  Amstel  of  the  Dutch,  and  immedi-  27 
ately  cultivated  the  good  will  of  the  natives ;  from  whom,  he 
purchased  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  the  present  use  of 
the  colony.  Besides  those  sent  out  by  himself,  and  those 


Bonn's  Treaty. 


who  accompanied  him,  there  were,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  at  least  three  thousand  Europeans, —  Swedes, 
Dutch,  ^inlanders,  and  English;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
the  settlements  extended  from  Chester  to  the  falls  of  Trenton. 
The  iirst  legislative  assembly  was  held  at  Chester;  at  that 


'li'l  1'eim  arrive  in  tin-  colony?     How  many  MCompaaM  him? 
i  ?     How  in  my  inliiiliitunts  were  settl»-l  ;iloiijr  tlie  right 
teak  of  the  Delaware ?     Of  what  nations ?     Where  wa  legisla- 
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1681time,  called  ffpland.  The  Territories,  (for,  by  this  title,  was 
_  distinguished  the  purchase  from  the  duke  of  York,)  were 
then  annexed  to  the  province;  but,  afterwards  they  were 
detached,  and  continued  a  separate  colony,  with  a  distinct 
assembly,  yet  under  the  superintendence  of  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  laws  at  this  period  enacted  were  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  mild  tenor  of  the  founder's  profession*. 
In  addition  to  several,  tending  to  encourage  industry  and 
repress  the  exercise  of  cruelty,  it  was  declared,  "  that  none, 
acknowledging  one  God,  and  living  peaceably  in  society, 
should  be  molested  for  his  opinions,  or  his  practice ;  nor  com- 
pelled to  frequent  or  maintain  any  ministry  whatever."  To 
these  liberal  sentiments  and  wise  regulations,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  rapid  improvement  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  spirit 
of  diligence,  order,  and  economy,  for  which  its  inhabitants 
have  been  so  much  admired. 

Philadelphia,  which  was  begun  on  the  site  of  the  Indian 
village,  Coquanoc,  derives  its  name  from  a  city  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, celebrated,  in  sacred  history,  for  having  been  the  seat 
of  an  early  Christian  church.  During  the  first  twelve  months 
after  its  foundation,  about  a  hundred  houses  were  erected ; 
and,  since  that  period,  it  has  continued  to  prosper  and  increase 
with  scarcely  an  interval  of  interruption.  -  Penn's  residence 
in  America  was,  at  this  time,  not  of  long  continuance.  In 
1684  he  went  to  England,  with  the  humane  intention  of  so- 
liciting a  relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Quakers, 
and  all  other  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England.  In 
November,  1699,  he  returned,  accompanied  by  his  family; 
at  a  period  when  a  malignant  fever  had  just  ceased  in  Phila- 
delphia, after  carrying  off  two  hundred  persons.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  in  the  city  was  then  seven  hundred :  the  inha- 
bitants were  about  four  thousand.  But  his  residence  was 
again  only  temporary,  and  much  shorter  than  the  interest  of 
the  colony  required.  After  remaining  about  two  years,  his 
presence  was  necessary  in  England,  to  remonstrate  against  a 

1686  design  of  the  British  government  to  deprive  the  several  colo- 
nies of  their  charters,  as  well  as  to  adjust  disputed  bounda- 
ries between  himself  and  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  humanity  of  William  Penn's  disposition,  while  it  em- 
braced the  most  extended  range,  did  not  neglect  the  minutest 
object.  His  biographers  have  recorded  many  pleasing  occur- 
rences. In  a  journey  through  the  province,  as  an  assiduous 

ture  held  ?  In  what  year  was  Philadelphia  founded  ?  Did  Penn  i-i-side 
long  in  America  at  this  time  ?  When  did  he  return?  What  was,  tlu-n, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  ?  Did  Peuu  live  oil  amicable  terms 
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minister  of  his  simple  church,  amongst  the  places  he  visited 
I  laverford.  lie  was  on  horseback,  and,  overtaking  a 
little  girl,  who  was  walking  to  attend  the  meeting  at  that 
place,  with  his  usual  j-ood  nature,  he  desired  her  to  get  up 
behind  him;  and,  drawing  near  to  a  convenient  place,  she 
mounted,  and  thus  rode  away;  her  bare  legs  dangling  by  the 
tide  of  the  governor's  horse. 

Though  Perm  was  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  the  people 
whom  he  led  to  Pennsylvania  were  in  general  orderly  and 
well  disposed,  yet  there  existed  almost  constant  bickerings. 
lie  changed  the  form  of  government  three  times,  and  each 
change  was  apparently  an  improvement,  and  increased  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants;  yet,  there  seldom  was  an 
harmonious  feeling  between  the  people  and  the  governor. 
From  the  opposition  he  had  to  encounter  in  England,  and  the 
difficulties  in  Pennsylvania,  his  life  was  a  continued  scene  of 
vexation.  His  private  fortune  was  materially  injured  by  his 
advances  to  promote  the  infant  settlement,  particularly  to 
preserve  the  friendship  of  the  Indians ;  and,  after  being  ha- 
rassed by  his  creditors,  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  a  tempo- 
rary deprivation  of-  his  personal  liberty.  But,  though  during 
his  life  he  was  necessitous,  on  its  termination  he  was  wealthy. 
Having  reached  hie  seventy-fifth  year,  he  died  at  London,  in 
1718;  leaving  an  inheritance  to  his  children,  ultimately  of 
immense  value :  which  they  enjoyed  until  the  Revolution, 
when  it  was  assigned  to  the  commonwealth  for  an  equitable 
sum  in  money. 

The  first  seventy  years,  including"  the  period  in  which  the 
Quaker  principles  ruled  the  colonial  legislature,  has  been 
termed  the  golden  age  of  Pennsylvania.  No  instance  had 
occurred  of  the  Indians  killing  unarmed  people,  unless  they 
appeared  to  have  connexion  with  other-s  that  were  armed. 
Tli is  displays  a  striking  contrast  with  the  early  and  long-con- 
tinued \\ars  maintained  against  the  hatives  in  New  England; 
and  confirms  our  previous  assertion,  that  the  Europeans  were, 
in  that  quarter,  the  aggressors. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  first  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  during  the  destructive  warfare  between 
,and  and  France,  the  defence  of  New  York,  which  bor- 
on Canada,  being  considered  as  both  the  duty  and  inte- 
•>f  the  other  provinces,  Pennsylvania  was  called  on  for 

with  the  people  of  his  colony?  When,  and  where,  did  Pcnn  die?  At 
What  age t  How  long  did  his  descendants  remain  proprietors  of  Penn- 
sylvania? To  whom  was  it  assigned?  What  were  the  first  seventy  years 
of  this  colony  termed  ?  During  that  time  how  did  the  Indians  conduct 
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her  proportioli  of  men  and  money.  But  the  assembly,  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  Quakers,  firm  to  their  principles, 
would  neither  pass  laws  for  the  enrolling  of  militia,  nor  do 
any  other  act  which  bore  a  military  aspect.  The  necessity 
at  length  was  extreme,  and  the  danger  hourly  increasing. 
Assistance  was  most  urgently  demanded.  But,  as  hitherto, 
the  noise  of  distant  warfare  was  ineffectual,  an  attempt  v.-as 
made  to  produce  the  terrors  of  actual  invasion,  by  a  strata- 
gem. Evans,  the  governor,  spread  over  the  country  an  ;il;irm, 
on  the  foundation  of  false  intelligence,  that  a  number  of  hos- 
tile vessels  had  entered  the  Delaware  bay,  and  advanced  a 
considerable  way  towards  its  head.  As  the  governor  held  the 
Quaker  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in  contempt,  he  believed 
they  would  not  stand  a  serious  trial ;  and,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence,  which  eame  from  Newcastle  by  a  precon- 
certed express,  he  rode  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  apparently  in  much  emotion, 
commanding  and  urging  all  to  come  forward  and  defend  the 
city.  For  a  while,  several  believed  the  report;  and,  accord- 
ingly, concealed  their  property,  or  removed  with  their  fami- 
lies and  effects  out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  danger.  But 
no  indication  of  the  Quakers'  arming  was  given,  and,  before 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  imposition  being  discovered,  the 
governor  and  his  friends  were  insulted,  as  the  authors  of  a 
studied  deception. 

Shortly  afterwards,  there  was  practised  a  more  innocent 
stratagem;  by  which,  Pennsylvania  was  relieved  from  an 
illiberal  demand  of  the  Territorial  government;  a  duty,  pay- 
able in  powder,  on  all  vessels  not  owned  by  residents,  when 
passing  the  fort  at  Newcastle.  Against  this  exaction,  the 
state  had  often  remonstrated  in  vain.  However,  a  few  Qua- 
kers, amongst  whom  was  Richard  Hill,  adopted  a  novel  mode 
of  defeating  this  claim,  and  without  violating  their  pacific 
principles.  Hill  had  a  vessel  ready  for  sea ;  but,  doubting 
the  resolution  of  his  captain  to  pass  the  fort  without  a  per- 
mit, he  himself  went  in  her  down  the  river;  and  a  little 
before  arriving  abreast  of  the  fort,  dropped  anchor,  went 
ashore,  and  used  many  arguments  to  obtain  a  free  passage 
for  his  ship.  His  reasoning,  however,  was  ineffectual.  There 
was  no  relief  except  by  stratagem.  He  therefore  returned 
to  his  vessel,  stood  to  the  helm  himself,  and,  passing  the  fort, 
received  its  fire  unhurt.  The  commander,  in  an  armed  boat, 
pursued.  On  his  approach,  Hill  threw  out  a  rope,  and  brought 

themselves?     Was  Pennsylvania  called  on  to  aid  New  York?     Did  she 
grant  the  request  ?    Why  ?     What  did  Evans  do  ?    What  is  said  of  Hill  ? 
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him  on  board.     The  rope  was  instantly  cut.     The  boat  fell 

;.     Tin-    commander  was   conducted   peaceably  to  the 

cabin  ;  while  the  vessel,  with  her  new  passenger,  pursued  her 

je;  soon  after  which  determined  conduct,  the  demand 

of  powder  was  relinquished. 

lu  the  interval  between  1730  and  tie  period  when  this 
history  will  relinquish  the  distinct  colonial  proceedings,  to 
conduct  the  narrative  of  a  sublime  and  awful  period,  when 
individual  interests  combine  and  move  forward  with  a  unity 
of  action,  there  was  an  annual  influx  of  emigrants.  These 
were  principally  from  Germany  and  Ireland.  They  settled 
in  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Cumberland;  North- 
ampton, Berks,  Bedford,  Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland. 
The  Irish  and  German  people,  at  an  early  day,  brought  the 
useful  arts  and  manufactures  into  Pennsylvania.  To  the  for- 
mer, she  is  indebted  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloth ;  to  the  latter,  for  various  trades  of  indis- 
pensable utility  to  agriculture  and  society  at  large.  Of  all 
nations  who  have  settled  in  America,  the  Germans  have 
availed  themselves  the  least  of  the  aid  of  slavery;  a  circum- 
stance the  more  remarkable,  as  the  governments  under  which 
they  had  been  educated  were  almost  invariably  despotic.  The 
Irish  and  the  French  emigrants  had  enjoyed  a  large  share  of 
civil  liberty,  had  boldly  contended  for  a  total  enfranchisement 
from  regal  domination,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  latter 
seemed  to  desire  the  annihilation  of  all  dominion  :  yet,  in  the 
southern  states,  no  people  less  reluctantly  enslaved  their  fel- 
low-creatures ;  thus,  when  in  power,  openly  denying  that 
blessing  to  others,  which,  when  in  subjection,  they  had 
claimed  for  themselves. 

The  honour  of  printing  the  first  newspaper  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, belongs  to  Andrew  Bradford  and  John  Copson ;  who,  in 
the  year  1719,  published  the  American  Weekly  Mercury. 
The  foundation  of  a  medical  school  in  the  new  world  was  laid 
in  1704,  by  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  Shippen. 

Delaware  was  first  visited  by  the  Swedes  and  Finlanders. 
In  Ki-7,  they  purchased  from  the  natives  a  large  tract  on 
each  side  of  the  river  which  now  bears  that  name,  and  gave 
their  colony  the  name  of  New  Sweden.  Having,  by  their 
excellent  deportment,  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  Indians, 

When,  and  where,  was  the  first  medical  school  established  in  the  New 
.AYurH?  By  whom  was  the  first  course  of  lectures  delivered?  By  whom 
w:ts  Delaware  first  visited  ?  In  what  year  did  the  Swedes  and  Finlanders 
purchase  the  country  from  the  Indians?  What  name  did  they  give  to 
8* 
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1638  ^ev  made  a  settlement  on  Christiana  creek  ;  laid  out  a  hand- 
some town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  ;  and,  soon  aftcr- 
wards,  formed  establishments  at  Lewistown,  Tenecum,  and 
Chester;  at  each  of  which,  they  erected  forts.  Tenecum 
was  their  seat  of  government.  About  this  period,  the  Eng- 
lish began  a  settlement  at  Elsingburg,  on  the  Jersey  side  of 
the  river  :  whence,  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
or; who  employed  the  Swedes  to  keep  them  entirely  out  of 
the  Delaware.  Of  this  opportunity,  the  Swedes,  however, 
made  an  unjustifiable  use.  Having  raised  a  fort,  on  the  very 
ground  from  which  they  had  expelled  the  English,  they  as- 
serted their  own  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  exercised  authority  over  every  vessel  that  entered;  from 
which  usurpation,  the  Dutch  themselves  were  not  exempted. 
But  this  exclusion  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
Swedes  soon  felt  the  effects  of  their  imprudence.  Stuy  vesant 
reduced  all  their  forts,  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware,  sent 
the  officers  and  principal  inhabitants  in  confinement  to  Hol- 
land, and  incorporated  the  remainder  with  his  own  govern- 
ment; under  which  they  remained,  until  their  invaders  were 

1  overthrown,  as  already  related,  by  the  superior  power  of  the 
English. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  Georgia  ;  the  last  settled  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  that  revolted  from  the  government  of  Bri- 
tain, and  established  their  independence. 

It  derives  its  name  from  the  sovereign,  George  the  second  ; 
by  whose  authority  it  was  established.  Its  promoter  was 
general  Oglethorpe.  Under  his  conduct,  one  hundred  and 

1  '  sixteen  persons  embarked  at  Gravesend,  in  November  ;  and, 
early  in  the  ensuing  year,  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village, 
called  Yornacrow,  laid  the  foundation  of  Savannah  ;  a  town 
named  from  the  river  upon  which  it  stands.  A  treaty  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  with  the  Indians  ;  from  whom  was 
obtained  a  considerable  cession  of  lands  ;  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  colony,  were,  at  first,  granted  to  the 
settlers  as  military  fiefs,  on  condition  that  they  were,  when 
called  upon,  to  appear  in  arms. 

As  the  Spaniards  laid  claim  to  Georgia,  Oglethorpe  engaged 
with  activity  in  the  essential  business  of  defence.  He  erected 
forts  at  Augusta  and  Frederica.  The  policy  of  this  measure 
was  soon  apparent.  In  a  few  days  after  their  completion,  the 
Spaniards  sent  against  him  three  thousand  men,  to  drive  his 

it?  Who  conquered  these  settlers?  How  long  did  the  Dutch  retain  New 
Sweden  ?  When  was  Georgia  founded  ?  Why  named  ?  Who  was  a  pro- 
moter of  Georgia?  Which  is  the  oldest  British  settlement  in  Georgia? 
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people  from  the  colony.  When  (he  invaders  were  proceeding 
up  tin:  Altamaha,  the  governor  \vas  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fre- 
d.  ri<-a.  J><  >iilrs  some  Indians,  he  had  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  men  :  yet,  with  only  a  part  of  this  inferior  force,  he 
bravely  advanced  within  two  miles  of  the  enemies'  camp, 
designing  to  attack  them  by  surprise;  when  a  French  soldier 
of  his  party  fired  his  musket,  and  ran  into  the  Spanish  lines. 
•imrpr's  situation  was  truly  critical :  he  knew  that  tho 
UT  would  make  known  his  weakness.  But  though  he 
now  despaired  of  repelling  the  enemy  by  force,  he  hoped  to 
induce  them  to  retreat  by  his  address.  Returning  to  Frede- 
riea,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  desiring  him  to  acquaint 
the  Spaniards  of  its  defenceless  state,  and  urge  them  to  the 
attack.  If  he  could  accomplish  this  object,  he  was  directed 
to  use  all  his  art  in  persuading  them  to  remain  three  days  at 
fort  Simons's;  as,  within  that  period,  he  should  have  a  rein- 
forcement of  two  thousand  land-troops,  with  six  ships  of  war  : 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  cautioned  not  to  drop  a  hint 
of  Admiral  Vernon's  intended  enterprise  against  St.  Augus- 
tine. This  letter  was  given  to  a  Spanish  prisoner,  under  a 
promise  of  delivering  it  to  the  deserter;  but  he  handed  it,  as 
was  expected,  to  the  commandcr-in-chief.  The  Frenchman 
was  accordingly  placed  in  irons.  He  was  no  longer  considered 
a  deserter,  but  a  spy.  Meanwhile,  three  ships  of  war,  des- 
patched from  Carolina,  appeared  upon  the  coast;  thus,  real- 
izing the  apprehensions  of  the  Spaniard,  and,  in  part,  the 
ingenious  stratagem  of  his  opponent.  The  enemy  were  agi- 
tated and  alarmed  :  in  their  consternation,  they  set  fire  to  the 
fort,  and  hastily  embarked. 

For  many  years,  during  the  infancy  of  Georgia,  it  lan- 
guished, through  various  causes; — the  peculiar  tenure  of  tho 
lands,  the  restriction  on  the  importation  of  rum,  (which  de- 
prived it  of  a  market  for  its  lumber,  in  the  West  Indies,)  and 
the  total  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  slaves.  As 
regards  the  first,  we  believe  that  the  arrangement  was  both 
illiberal  and  impolitic;  the  second  was  pcrhops  erroneous, 
though  dictated  by  a  parental  feeling  for  the  health  and  mo- 
rals of  the  colony  :  but  the  law  respecting  slaves  is  approved 
by  every  generous,  every  manly  feeling,  of  the  heart,  required 
by  justice,  by  reason,  by  religion.  Application,  however, 
frequently  made  to  the  proprietors  for  its  annulment. 
Wiih  this,  do  the  annals  of  the  world  afford  a  parallel;  ex- 
cept in  the  appeal  made,  above  two  centuries  before,  by  the 

Who  claimed  (Jcor^iu  ?    Did  Oglethorpe  carry  on  the  war  actively?    Did 
Georgia  prosper  at  first?     Ayiiat  rot-ink".!  its   advancement?     Was  the 
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Spaniards  in  Hispaniola,  against  the  withholding  from  exter- 
minating slavery  the  legitimate  tenants  of  the  soil  ?  The 
restriction,  however,  upon  the  surrender  of  the  charter  to»the 
crown,  was  immediately  removed;  a  measure  which,  though 
it  may  have  increased  the  riches  of  the  colony,  has  placed 
the  name  of  Georgia  pre-eminent  amongst  the  supporters  of 
this  unhappy  traffic. 

The  early  settlers  in  this  state  were  principally  from  Scot- 
land. Its  founder  was  a  native  of  England.  Entering  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  he  served  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
under  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene,  until  the  restoration  of 
peace,  when  he  was  returned  a  member  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment. In  that  assembly,  general  Oglethorpe  distinguished 
himself  as  a  useful  legislator,  by  proposing  several  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  trade  and  the  reform  of  prisons.  His  philan- 
thropy should  not  be  forgotten.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
colonial  misunderstanding  with  the  mother  country,  he  was 
offered  the  command  of  the  British  army  in  America ;  but, 
highly  to  his  honour,  he  refused  the  important  office,  on  the 
principle  of  not  being  commissioned  to  do  that  degree  of  jus- 
tice to  the  people,  to  which  he  might  be  equitably  inclined. 
This  able  soldier,  and  virtuous  and  accomplished  citizen,  died, 
after  the  contest  was  decided,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety- 
seven  years ;  being  the  oldest  general  in  the  English  service. 

restriction  against  slavery  removed  ?  From  what  country  were  the  first 
settlers  ?  What  was  the  birthplace  of  its  founder  ?  Give  his  character 
and  his  age  when  he  died. 
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Washington. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

3EORGE  WASHINGTON.  DEFEAT  OF  BRADDOCK.  DEATH  OP 
GENERAL  WOLFE.  CONQUEST  OF  CANADA.  DR.  FRANK- 
LIN. DISPUTES  WITH  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT.  MEET- 
ING OF  CONGRESS.  WAR.  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

WE  have  only  slightly  glanced  at  the  uninterrupted  hosti- 
lities hitherto  carried  on  between  the  colonists  and  the  French 
in  one  quarter,  and  the  Spaniards  in  another.  Nor  is  it  our 
intention,  henceforward,  to  detail  them  with  minuteness. 
Nothing  shall  be  introduced,  here,  further  than  what  seems 
essential,  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  history,  and  enable 
us,  vv'hen  describing  an  event,  to  see  perspicuously  the  chan- 
nels through  which  it  flowed,  and  the  source  from  which  it 
sprung. 

In  reviewing  the  desolating  collision  that  so  long  subsisted 
between  the  crowns  of  France  and  England,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire,  to  which  party  belonged  the  most  equitable 
right  of  possession.  It  is  evident,  that  as  far  as  depended  ou 
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discovery,  England  had  the  advantage  j  but,  as  regarded  oc- 
cupation, the  claims  of  France  were,  in  some  respects,  supe- 
rior, and,  in  all,  nearly  equal.  The  settlements  at  Jamestown 
and  Quebec,  the  first  respective  capitals  of  each,  were  made 
so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  as  to  be  within  fifteen  months  of 
each  other.  The  first  established  was  Quebec.  But  the 
'  period  at  length  arrived,  when  the  question  of  boundary  was 
no  longer  to  be  a  subject  of  diplomatic  ingenuity,  but  of  a 
more  decisive  mode  of  argument,  the  sword.  France,  besides 
having  possession  of  Canada,  in  the  north,  had  also  a  terri- 
tory on  the  Mississippi,  called  Louisiana,  in  the  south ;  and 
strove,  by  a  military  chain,  the  links  of  which  were  formed 
of  outposts  stretching  along  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  to  con- 
nect these  two  extremities,  and  thus  restrain  the  British  colo- 
nists within  the  arbitrary  limits  of  her  own  dictation.  The 
latter,  however,  were  not  disposed,  either  to  submit  to  the 
curtailment,  or  to  incur  the  additional  inconvenience  of  a 
savage  warfare,  nurtured  by  that  means,  at  their  very  doors. 
They  had  too  severely  felt  the  influence  of  the  French,  when 
more  distant,  by  their  encouraging  the  Indians  to  destroy 
them :  and,  moreover,  they  claimed  the  entire  lands  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

An  interesting  character  was,  by  this  understanding, 
brought  forward.  Repeated  complaints  of  violence  having 
been  made  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  he  determined  to  send 
a  suitable  person  to  the  French  commandant  near  the  Ohio, 
with  a  letter,  demanding  the  reason  of  his  hostile  proceedings, 
and  insisting  that  he  should  evacuate  a  fort  which  he  had 
lately  erected.  For  this  arduous  undertaking,  George  Wash- 
ington, a  major  of  the  militia,  then  little  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  offered  his  service.  The  distance  of  the 
French  settlement  was  above  four  hundred  miles :  half  the 
route  led  through  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  hostile  Indians. 
He  received  his  instructions  from  governor  Dinwiddie,  on  the 
••*•  last  day  of  October,  and  immediately  commenced  his  journey. 
On  the  way,  his  horse  failed.  He  nevertheless  proceeded, 
with  a  single  companion,  on  foot,  with  a  gun  'in  his  hand, 
and  his  shoulders  burthened  by  a  pack;  ou  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, reaching  a  French  fort  on  the  river  Le  Boeuf,  (situ- 
ated in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  now  included  within  the 

QUESTIONS.  — What  disputes  must  we  now  contemplate  ?  What  nation 
had  the  right  of  discovery?  Which  of  occupation?  Name  the  capitals. 
Which  was  the  oldest  ?  What  other  territory  had  France  ?  How  did 
she  connect  these  possessions  ?  Who  was  sent  to  the  French  commander  ? 
What  was  his  age  ?  Describe  his  journey.  Was  Washington  successful  ? 
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county  of  Erie,)  and  gave  the  letter  to  the  commander.  Tn 
a  few  days,  he  received  an  answer;  which,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  he  delivered  to  the  governor  at  "Williamsburg, 
after  as  t';it inning  and  perilous  a  journey  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  Throughout  the  whole,  he  and  his  friend  expe- 
rienced a  continued  series  of  cold,  wet  weather.  Every  mo- 
ment, they  were  in  danger  from  a  hidden  foe ;  and,  at  one 
time,  an  Indian,  belonging  to  a  party  who  had  lain  for  the 
purpose  in  ambush,  discharged  a  rifle  at  them,  when  within 
than  fifteen  yards;  but  fortunately  missed  his  object. 
Yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  Washington  was  enabled, 
by  his  own  observations,  and  by  inquiries  from  others,  to 
gain  very  extensive  information ;  respecting  the  face  and  soil 
of  the  country,  the  distances  and  bearings  of  places,  and  the 
number,  size,  and  strength,  of  nearly  all  the  enemy's  forts. 

George  Washington  was  born  in  the  parish  which  bears 
his  family  name,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  in  Virgi- 
nia, on  the  llth  (corresponding  with  the  new  style  22d)  of 
February,  1732.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, a  planter,  of  respectable  talents,  distinguished  inte- 
grity, and  large  estate ;  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
Cheshire,  in  England :  one  of  whom  removed  to  Virginia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  became  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  King  George's  county. 
Inhaling  a  pure  mountain  air,  and  accustomed  to  the.  health- 
ful occupations  of  a  rural  life,  his  limbs  expanded  to  a  large 
and  well-proportioned  size,  corresponding  with  his  majestic 
stature.  His  education  was  suited  to  the  business  of  the 
country.  His  classical  studies  were  not  pursued  beyond  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue;  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
most  useful  branches  of  mathematics,  was  sufficiently  exten- 
sive. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years,  his  father  dying,  the  charge  of  a 
numerous  family  devolved  on  major  Washington's  eldest  bro- 
ilicr,  Lawrence;  a  young  gentleman  of  promising  talents, 
who  had  a  captain's  commission  in  the  provincial  troops,  em- 
ployed in  the  celebrated  attack  against  Carthagena,  under 
admiral  Vernon.  On  his  return,  Lawrence  married  the 
daughter  of  the  honourable  W'illiam  Fairfax,  and  settled  on 
his  patrimonial  estate;  which,  through  respect  to  his  admi- 
ral, he  called  Mount  Vernon.  He  was  afterwards  made  adju- 
tant-general of  the  militia  of  Virginia :  he  did  not  long  sur- 

VVhcrc  was  he  born?  In  what  year?  Give  his  father's  name  and  occu- 
pation. From  whom  was  he  descended?  When  did  the  family  leavt-  K up- 
land? What  education  did  Washington  receive?  Who  named  Mount 
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vive  the  appointment.  He  left  one  daughter,  who  died 
young;  and  his  second  brother  also,  having  died  without 
children,  the  major  succeeded  to  Mount  Vernon.  The  genius 
of  Washington  was  on  the  point  of  being  exercised  on  a  dif- 
ferent element  from  that  on  which  he  has  been  already  intro- 
duced. At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  entered  as  a  midship- 
man in  the  British  navy ;  but  his  mother,  then  a  widow, 
unwilling  that  he  should  be  employed  at  so  great  a  distance, 
that  profession  was  abandoned. 

The  reply  which  the  French  commander  had  given,  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Virginia  assembly  were  induced"  to 
organize  a  regiment,  in  order  to  support  the  claims  of  Britain 

•  over  the  territory  in  dispute.  Of  this,  Mr.  Fry  was  appointed 
colonel,  and  young  Washington  lieutenant-colonel.  With 

1754 two  comPaQies>  the  latter  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  Great 
Meadows;  where  he  surprised  and  captured,  in  the  night,  a 
party  of  French  who  were  advancing  towards  the  English 
settlements.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Fry  died,  and  Wash- 
ington became  commander  of  the  regiment.  Having  then 
collected  the  whole  at  the  Meadows,  and  being  joined  by  two 
independent  companies,  he  went  on  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  Fort  Duquesne  (the  site  of  the  present  Pittsburg ;)  a 
post  which  they  had  recently  erected  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers.  On  his  way,  however, 
being  informed  that  the  garrison  had  been  strongly  reinforced, 
and  that  the  French  were  again  advancing  with  nine  hundred 
men,  besides  Indians,  his  own  party  not  being  four  hundred, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  fall  back,  and  make  a  stand  at  a  fort 
which  he  had  thrown  up  previous  to  his  setting  out.  Before 
he  had  time  to  complete  his  fortifications,  he  was  attacked  by 
De  Villier.  He  made  a  brave  defence,  behind  his  small  un- 
finished works;  but,  after  a  contest  of  nine  hours,  in  which 
two  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  agreeing  to  a  capitulation ;  his  men  being  allowed 
to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to  retain  their  arms 
and  baggage,  'and  retire,  unmolested,  into  the  inhabited  parts 
of  Virginia. 

To  draw  forth  the  colonial  resources,  in  a  uniform  system 
of  operations,  a  meeting  of  the  governors  and  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  provincial  assemblies  was  held  at 

Vernon,  and  why?  When  did  it  revert  to  George  Washington?  What 
was  the  consequence  of  the  reply  brought  from  the  French  ?  Name  the 
Virginia  officers.  What  service  did  Washington  perform  ?  Who  became 

commander  on  Mr.  Fry's  death?  Which  f,,ri  was  attack. -d  lir.-f.'  Where 
Situated  ?  What  wa.j  the  result?  What  plan  wa.s  auw  proposed  ?  U  as 
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Albany,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  where,  it  was  proposed, 
that  a  grand  council  should  be  formed,  of  persons  chosen  by 
the  respective  assemblies;  which  council,  together  with  a 
,  unr,  to  be  chosen  by  the  crown,  should  be  authorized  to 
make  general  laws,  and  to  raise  money,  from  all  the  colonies, 
for  the  common  defence.  But  this  plan  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  British  ministry.  They  proposed  another;  that  the 
governors,  attended  by  one  or  two  members  of  their  respec- 
tive councils,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  royal  appoint- 
ment, should  concert  measures  for  all  the  colonies,  erect  forts, 
and  raise  troops  :  with  power  to  draw  on  the  English  treasury, 
iu  the  first  instance ;  Tmt  the  expense  to  be  ultimately  reim- 
bursed by  a  tax  laid  on  the  colonies  by  act  of  parliament. 
This  plan  was  as  much  disrelished  by  the  colonies,  as  the 
former  had  been  by  the  British  ministry.  Having  been  com- 
municated, through  one  of  the  royal  governors,  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  his  opinion  thereon  requested,  this  sagacious  patriot 
expressed  his  sentiments  in  writing ;  and,  by  his  strong  rea- 
soning powers,  discovered,  in  the  intended  measure,  the  germ 
of  a  controversy  in  which  he  himself  holds  so  conspicuous 
and  honourable  a  place. 

By  whatever  means,  however,  the  supplies  were  to  be 
raised,  both  England  and  the  colonies  agreed  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  commencing  the  military  operations.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  drive  the  French  from  the  Ohio,  and 
from  all  the  posts  which  they  held  within  the  limits  claimed 
by  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  To  effect  the  first  purpose, 
general  Braddock  was  sent  from  Europe  to  Virginia,  with  two 
regiments;  where  he  was  joined  by  as  many  as  increased  his 
force  to  twenty-two  hundred  men.  He  was  a  brave  man  ;  but 
his  bravery  was  unaccompanied  by  experience.  He  was  strict 
in  the  camp ;  but  his  strictness  was  tinctured  with  severity, 
and  his  severity  approached  to  arrogance.  He  particularly 
slighted  the  colonial  militia,  and  the  Virginia  officers.  Wash- 
ington, who  acted  as  aid-de-camp  of  the  general,  asked  per- 
mission to  go  before  him,  and  scour  the  woods  with  provin- 
cial troops ;  who  were  well  acquainted  with  that  service.  But 
this  was  refused.  Braddock,  with  twelve  hundred  men, 
pushed  on,  incautiously,  until,  on  the  9th  of  July,  within 
about  eight  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  near  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Monongahela,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  French 
and  Indians.  The  invisible  enemy  commenced  a  heavy  and 

it  acceptable  in  England?    Was  the  plan  to  tax  the  colonies,  by  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  acceptable?     What  were  the  sentiments  of  Frauklin? 
Were  the  English  discouraged?     What   general  was  sent  to  America T 
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1755  well-directed  fire  on  his  uncovered  troops.  The  van  was 
forced  back  on  the  main  body,  and  the  whole  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful :  particularly 
amongst  the  officers.  In  a  short  time,  Washington  was  the 
only  aid-de-camp  left  alive,  and  not  wounded.  He  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his 
coat :  but  he  escaped  unhurt.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
carnage  and  confusion,  he  displayed  the  greatest  <5oolness  and 
self-possession-  Braddock,  too,  was  undismayed,  amidst  a 
shower  of  bullets ;  and  by  his  countenance  and  example  en- 
couraged his  men  to  stand  their  ground :  but  valour  was  use- 
less, and  discipline  only  offered  a  surer  mark  to  the  destruc- 
tive aim  of  unseen  marksmen.  The  action  lasted  nearly 
three  hours,  and  seven  hundred  of  his  men  were  killed  upon 
the  spot.  The  general  had  three  horses  shot  under  him,  and 
received  a  mortal  wound.  All  the  officers  in  the  British  regi- 
ments evinced  the  utmost  bravery  :  their  whole  number  was 
eighty-five;  of  whom  sixty-four  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Their  men  were  so  disconcerted,  by  the  unusual  mode  of 
attack,  and  the  dreadful  war-whoop  of  the  Indians,  that  they 
soon  broke,  and  could  not  be  rallied :  but  the  provincials, 
more  accustomed  to  the  scene,  were  much  less  affected.  They 
continued,  an  unbroken  body,  under  colonel  Washington,  and 
covered  the  retreat  of  their  associates. 

Three  successive  campaigns  had  procured  nothing  but  ex- 
pense and  disappointment.  The  French  had  the  command 
of  the  lakes,  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  Indians,  and 
were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country,  the  disputed  occu- 
pation of  which  had  caused  the  war.  With  an  inferior  force, 
they  had  been  successful  in  every  campaign ;  in  America,  in 
Europe,  and  in  Asia.  Gloomy  apprehensions  were  entertained 
as  to  the  destiny  of  the  British  colonies.  These  fears  were 
soon  removed.  A  change  of  ministry  took  place.  William 
Pitt,  (afterwards  lord  Chatham,)  was  intrusted  with  the  pub- 
lic helm.  To  despair,  succeeded  hope ;  and  to  hope,  victory. 
His  active  mind,  and  enterprising  genius,  seemed  to  be  dif- 
fused throughout  the  empire,  —  through  the  senate  and  the 
people,  the  army  and  the  navy.  Supplies  were  granted  with 
liberality,  and  given  without  reluctance :  soldiers  enlisted 
freely,  and  fought  with  enthusiasm.  In  a  short  time,  the 

"Who  was  his  aid  ?  Was  Braddock  successful  ?  Was  he  wounded  ?  Was 
Colonel  Washington  wounded?  Describe  the  battle  Which  were  the 
most  efficient,  the  British  or  provincial  troops  ?  In  what  year  was  this 
battle  fought?  Were  the  French  long  successful?  What  change  oc- 
curred in  the  British  ministry  ?  When  ?  What  victories  followed  ? 
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French  were  dispossessed  of  all  their  territories  in  North  Ame- 
rica, excepting  only  New  Orleans,  and  a  few  scattered  planta- 
tions on  the  Mississippi. 


Death  of  General  Wolfe. 

The  siege  of  Quebec  recalls  the  name  of  the  gallant  and 
illustrious  general  Wolfe,  who  led  the  European  and  colonial 
troops  to  victory  beneath  its  walls,  and  fell  in  the  moment  of 
success.  His  youth,  his  spirit,  his  amiable  and  social  man- 
ners, endeared  him  to  all ;  and  his  name  will  ever  be  regarded 
with  admiration,  mixed  with  a  pleasing  sorrow. 

After  a  war  of  nearly  eight  years,  a  general  peace  was 
concluded.  France  ceded  Canada  to  Great  Britain ;  and  Spain, 
having  taken  part  in  the  war,  relinquished,  as  the  price  of 
recovering  Havanna,  both  East  and  West  Florida ;  leaving 
Britain  in  possession  of  an  extent  of  country  equal  to  the  com- 
bined dimensions  of  several  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The  addi- 
tion of  Canada  on  the  north,  and  the  Floridas  on  the  south, 
made  her  almost  sole  mistress  of  the  northern  continent.* 

Important  considerations  attended  the  termination  of  this 
struggle.  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  contending  argu- 
ments, it  will  be  useful  to  relate  the  occurrences  by  which  they 
were  preceded.  As  often  as  pecuniary  or  military  aid  had 
been  required  from  the  colonies,  in  the  course  of  that  widely- 
extended  warfare,  requisitions  were  made  upon  their  re- 
spective legislatures;  which,  in  general,  were  cheerfully 
answered.  Powerful  assistance  was  given.  Four  hundred  colo- 
nial privateers  cruised  with  success,  and  twenty-four  thousand 

*  The  Spaniards  regained  the  Floridas,  in  the  great  American  war. 

What  settlements  were  now  left  to  the  French  ?  Who  fell  before  Quebec  ? 
How  long  had  hostilities  continued  when  peace  was  concluded  ?  What 
provinces  did  Spain  yield  ?  How  did  the  colonies  assist  England  ?  What 
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provincial  soldiers  co-operated  with  the  English  regulars  in 
North  America. 

The  recent  addition  to  the  British  empire,  of  those  vast 
regions,  which  would  gradually  be  advancing  in  population 
and  in  power,  not  only  excited  the  jealousy  of  sovereigns, 
but  occasioned  doubts  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  politicians, 
whether  acquisitions  so  immense  would  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  parent  state.  To  combine,  in  one  uniform  eys- 
fem  of  government,  the  extensive  territory  then  subjected  to 
the  British  sway,  appeared  to  men  of  reflection  an  impracti- 
cable task.  Nor  were  they  mistaken  in  their  conjectures. 
The  high  sentiments  of  liberty  and  independence,  nurtured 
in  the  colonies,  from  their  situation  and  habits  of  society, 
were  increased  by  the  removal  of  hostile  neighbours.  War, 
also,  had  left  impressions  not  less  likely  to  influence  their 
future  destination.  They  had  gained  experience  in  the  field, 
and  confidence  in  their  own  ability.  Foreseeing  their  im- 
portance, from  the  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  exten- 
sion of  their  commerce;  and  being  jealous  of  their  rights; 
17g,they  readily  admitted,  and  with  pleasure  indulged,  ideas 
favourable  to  independence  :  and,  while  combustible  materials 
were  collecting  in  the  new  world,  a  brand  to  enkindle  them 
was  preparing  in  the  old. 

During  their  infancy,  Great  Britain  regarded  her  planta- 
tions as  mere  instruments  of  commerce.  Without  charging 
herself  with  the  care  of  their  internal  police,  or  seeking  from 
them  a  revenue,  she  was  contented  with  a  monopoly  of  their 
trade.  Until  the  year  1764,  the  colonial  regulations  seemed 
to  have  no  other  object  than  the  common  good  of  the  whole 
empire.  But  a  new  era  of  political  experiment  then  com- 
menced. When  the  colonies  had  grown  more  capable  of 
resisting  impositions,  she  changed  the  ancient  system,  under 
which  they  had  long  flourished.  When  prudence  would  have 
dictated  a  relaxation  of  her  authority,  she  rose  in  her  de- 
mands, and  multiplied  her  restraints.  She  enacted  that  their 
bills  of  credit  should  cease  to  have  legal  currency,  and  com- 
menced the  anomalous  system  of  raising  from  them  an  effi- 
cient revenue,  by  direct  internal  taxes,  laid  by  authority  of 
parliament;  a  measure,  universally  reprobated,  as  contrary 
to  their  natural  and  charted  rights,  and  now  brought  forward 
as  a  means  of  reducing  her  national  debt,  amounting  to  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling.  The  minister  urged, 
that  it  was  reasonable  the  colonies  should  contribute  a  just 

troops  co-operated  with  the  English  ?     What  injurious  colonial  system 
was  commenced  in  17G4?     By  what  authority  were  the  taxes  attempted? 
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portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  late  war,  which  had 
originated  on  their  account.  To  this  principle,  the  latter 
made  no  objections :  but,  while  they  admitted  the  principle, 
they  opposed  the  manner  of  enforcement.  They  believed, 
that  the  chief  excellence  of  the  British  constitution  lay  in 
the  right  of  the  subjects  to  grant,  or  to  withhold,  taxes  :  and 
in  their  having  a  share  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  by  which 
they  were  to  be  governed ;  and,  as  they  were  not  represented 
in  the  British  parliament,  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to 
contribute  what  that  body  might  find  it  their  interest  to 
exact. 

At  the  time  of  that  disastrous  warfare,  in  which  Washing- 
ton  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  incautious  Braddock,  resolu- 
tions  had  passed  the  British  parliament  for  laying  a  stamp- 
duty  in  America ;  but  they  were  not  followed  immediately 
by  any  legislative  act  The  declaratory  opinion  of  that  body  . 
met  no  opposition,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic;  because 
"  the  omnipotence  of  parliament "  was  then  a  familiar  phrase  : 
but,  afterwards,  when  the  measure  was  examined,  it  was  bet- 
ter understood,  and  constitutional  objections  were  urged  by 
many  sagacious  statesmen,  both  in  England  and  America. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  reasons  offered  against  this 
unjust  and  hazardous  experiment,  George  Grenville,  impelled 
by  a  partiality  for  a  long-cherished  scheme,  in  the  following 
year,  again  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  this  unpopu-  ^&f 
lar  bill,  and  succeeded  in  its  enactment.  By  this,  the  instru-  22 
ments  of  writing  in  daily  use  amongst  a  commercial  people, 
were  to  be  null  and  void,  unless  executed  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment stamped  with  a  specific  duty.  Law  documents  and 
leases,  articles  of  apprenticeship  and  contracts,  protests  and 
bills  of  sale,  newspapers  and  advertisements,  almanacs  and 
pamphlets, — all,  must  contribute  to  the  British  treasury. 

When  the  measure  was  debated,  Charles  Townshend  de- 
livered a  speech  in  its  favour ;  in  concluding  which,  "  Will 
these  Americans,"  he  said,  "  children  planted  by  our  care, 
nourished  by  our  indulgence,  till  they  are  grown  up  to  a  de- 
gree of  strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms; 
will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite,  to  relieve  us  from 
the  weight  of  that  heavy  burthen  under  which  we  lie?"  — 
"  They,  planted  by  your  care  !"  replied  colonel  Barre  :  "No; 
they  were  planted  by  your  oppressions.  They  fled  from 

Were  they  acquiesced  in  by  the  colonies?  Why  did  the  colonies  object? 
Why  did  Great  Britain  impose  these  taxes  ?  What  tax  was  first  imposed  ? 
What  was  the  stamp  duty  ?  By  what  statesman  was  it  proposed  ?  In 
what  year  was  it  passed  ?  Who  spoke  in  favour,  and  who  against  it,  in 
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-_..  tyranny,  to  an  uncultivated,  inhospitable  country,  where  they 
exposed  themselves  to  all  the  hardships  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable;  and,  amongst  others,  to  the  cruelty  of  a 
Bavage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to 
say,  the  most  formidable,  people,  on  the  face  of  this  earth : 
and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they 
met  all  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with  what  they 
had  suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  should  have  been  their  friends.  —  They,  nourished  by 
your  indulgence  !  They  grew  up  by  your  neglect.  As  soon 
as  you  began  to  extend  your  care,  that  care  was  displayed  in 
sending  persons  to  rule  them,  in  one  department  and  another, 
who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  mem- 
bers of  this  house :  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misre- 
present their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  their  substance :  men, 
whose  behaviour,  on  many  occasions,  has  caused  the  blood 
of  those  sons  of  freedom  to  recoil  within  them :  men  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  seats  of  justice  —  some,  who,  to  my 
knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  es- 
cape being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their 
own.  —  They,  protected  by  your  arms  !  They  have  nobly 
taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  a  valour,  amidst 
their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a 
country,  whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  in- 
terior parts  yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  emolument. 
And,  believe  me,  that  the  same  spirit  of  freedom,  which 
actuated  these  people  at  first,  will  accompany  them  still :  — 
but,  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further.  God 
knows,  I  do  not,  at  this  time,  speak  from  any  motives  of 
party  heat.  I  deliver  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart. 
However  superior  to  me,  in  general  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, the  respectable  body  of  this  house  may  be,  yet,  I  claim 
to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you;  having  seen 
that  country,  and  been  conversant  with  its  people.  They 
are,  I  believe,  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has; 
but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate 
them,  if  ever  they  should  be  violated.  But  the  subject  is 
too  delicate  :  I  will  say  no  more." 

The  night  after  the  bill  passed,  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  to  Mr. 
Charles  Thomson,  "  I  took  every  step  in  my  power  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  the  stamp  act;  —  we  might  as  well  have  hin- 
dered the  sun  setting  :  —  but  since  't  is  down  let  us  make  as 
good  a  night  of  it  as  we  can ;  we  may  still  light  candles ; 
frugality  and  industry  will  go  a  great  way."  Mr.  Thomson 

narliaracut  ?    What  did  Dr.  Franklin  write  to  Charles  Thomson  ?   Which 
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•ivd  :  "I  was  apprehensive  that  other  lights  wouM  }i^ 
the  <-»n>' 'nuc'iice,  and  I  foresee  the  opposition  that  will  be 
itode." 

By  a  clause  in  the  stamp-act,  it  was  not  to  go  into  opera- 
tion until  the  first  day  of 
::il»er;  a  period  of 
ni"iv  than  seven  months 
from  its  passing.  This 
gave  the  colonists  an  op- 
portunity of  leisurely  ex- 
amining the  subject,  and 
viewing  it  on  every  side. 
The  voice  of  legislative 
opposition  was,  at  this 
time,  first  heard  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  an  animated 
speech,  Mr.  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, on  the  20th  of  May, 
brought  into  the  house  of 
burgesses  in  that  colony, 
a  number  of  resolutions, 
which  were  substantially 
adopted,  and  which  con- 
cluded by  declaring,  "  That  every  individual,  who,  by  speak- 
ing or  acting,  should  assert  or  maintain,  that  any  person,  or 
body  of  men,  except  the  general  assembly  of  the  province, 
had  any  right  to  impose  taxation  there,  should  be  deemed  an 
enemy  to  his  majesty's  colony." 

"Caesar,"  exclaimed  the  orator,  "had  his  Brutus;  Charles 
the  first,  his  Cromwell ;  and  George  the  third — may  profit  by 
his  example." 

A  declaration,  similar  to  that  of  Virginia,  had  been  made, 
nearly  a  century  before,  in  Massachusetts. 

Those  resolutions  were  immediately  disseminated  through 
the  other  provinces.  The  tongues  and  pens  of  the  well- 
informed  citizens  laboured  in  kindling  the  latent  sparks  of 
patriotism.  The  fire  of  liberty  blazed  forth  from  the  press 
an<l  its  influence  became  general.  As  the  legislative  assem- 
blies met,  they  displayed  a  similar  feeling.  The  people,  in 
their  town  meetings,  instructed  their  representatives  to  oppose 
the  innovation.  The  assembly  in  Massachusetts  (before  the 

colony  first  opposed  the  stamp  act  ?  Who  offered  the  resolutions  in  the 
Virginia  assembly  '.'  What  exclamation  did  he  make  ?  Had  any  other 
colony  passed  a  resolution  similar  to  that  of  Virginia?  When?  Did 
the  oUdlfetates  accord  in  opposition?  What  instructions  were  given  to 
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jygr  arrival  of  the  Virginia  declarations)  passed  a  resolution  in 
June  favour  of  a  continental  Congress ;  fixed  a  day  in  October  for 
6  its  meeting  in  New  York,  and  sent  letters  to  the  speakers  of 
the  other  assemblies,  requesting  their  concurrence. 

This  first  advance  towards  a  union  was  seconded  by  South 
Carolina.  The  other  colonies,  too,  with  the  exception  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  prevented  by  their  go- 
vernors, and  New  Hampshire,  which  dissented  from  the  pro- 
position, espoused  the  invitation,  and  assembled  at  the 
appointed  place.  Here,  they  agreed  on  a  declaration  of  their 
rights,  and  a  statement  of  their  grievances*:  asserting,  in 
strong  language,  their  exemption  from  all  taxes,  not  imposed 
by  their  own  representatives ;  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
king,  with  memorials  to  the  house  of  lords  and  the  house  of 
commons. 

There  was,  however,  a  considerable  degree  of  timidity 
evinced  in  this  congress;  and  the  members  were  on  no  mea- 
sure unanimous.  Thomas  Ruggles,  of  New  York,  who  pre- 
sided, refused  to  affix  his  name  to  the  memorial ;  and  Mr. 
Ogden,  then  speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  assembly,  followed 
his  example :  for  which  conduct,  he  was  burned  in  effigy,  in 
many  counties  of  his  province,  and  removed  from  his  situa- 
tion. The  boldest,  and  most  impressive  arguments  were  of- 
fered by  James  Otis  of  Massachusetts ;  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  patriots  of  that  time,  and  fell  a  private  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  so  fearlessly  defended. 

At  length,  arrived  the  first  of  November;  the  day  on 
which  the  obnoxious  impost  was  to  commence  its  operation. 
The  general  aversion  to  the  act  was  demonstrated  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  people  of  Boston  forcibly  displayed  their  feel- 
ings. The  morning  which  matured  its  existence,  spoke  forth 
its  destroying  agency  in  the  mournful  accents  of  the  funeral 
knell;  many  shops  and  stores  were  closed;  effigies  of  the 
unpopular  characters  were  paraded  through  the  streets,  and 
exposed  to  that  derision  which  was  merited  by  the  originals. 
At  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  day  was  ushered  in 
with  similar  evidence  of  hostility  and  grief.  The  proceed- 
ings there  were  remarkably  affecting.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  notice  having  been  given  to  the  friends  of  Liberty,  to 
attend  her  funeral,  a  coffin,  neatly  ornamented  and  inscribed 
with  the  word,  "  Liberty,"  was  carried  to  the  grave.  The  pro- 
cession moved  forward  from  the  state-house,  attended  by  un- 

the  representatives  ?  What  resolution  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  ? 
What  means  were  used  to  promote  the  meeting  of  a  continental  congress  ? 
-'•  h  colony  seconded  the  union  ?  Where  did  the  congress  meet  ?  What 


jet?    \\ 
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braced  drums.  Minute  guns  were  fired,  and  continued  until 
the  coffin  arrived  at  the  place  of  interment.  Then,  a  eulo- 
gium  on  the  deceased  was  pronounced.  It  was  scarcely 
ended,  before  the  coffin  was  taken  up ;  it  having  been  per- 
1  tlint  some  remains  of  life  were  left:  the  inscription 
was  immediately  altered  to  "  Liberty  Revived :"  the  bells 
exchanged  their  melancholy,  for  a  joyful  sound,  and  satisfac- 
tion appeared  in  every  countenance. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  stamp-law  was  to  have  operated 
from  the  first  of  November,  yet  legal  proceedings  in  the 
courts  were  carried  on  as  before  :  vessels  entered  and  departed 
without  stamped  papers :  printers  boldly  circulated  their 
newspapers,  and,  in  most  departments,  business  was  con- 
ducted, by  common  consent,  in  defiance  of  the  parliament,  as 
if  no  stamp-act  was  in  existence.  The  people  of  Philadel- 
phia, and,  after  them,  nearly  all  the  commercial  population 
of  English  America,  prohibited  lawyers  from  instituting  any 
action  for  money  due  to  an  inhabitant  of  England.  Nor  was 
this  determined  spirit  of  opposition  confined  to  a  mere  defen- 
sive means  of  parliamentary  defeat.  Still  further  measures 
were  adopted.  Associations  were  formed  against  importing 
British  manufactures,  until  that  law  should  be  repealed; 
which,  by  throwing  many  thousands  in  the  mother  country 
out  of  employment,  and  depriving  her  merchants  of  the  usual 
benefits  of  attending  extensive  orders,  made  it  the  interest 
of  both  classes  in  England  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  British  goods,  the 
Colonists  applied  with  diligence  to  domestic  manufactures  :  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  wool,  they  abstained  from  eating 
lamb :  and  to  form  a  barrier  against  the  enforcement  of  the 
obnoxious  act,  they  resolved  to  protect,  by  force  of  arms,  all 
who  should  be  in  danger  from  resistance. 

Conduct  so  magnanimous  and  firm  had  the  desired  effect. 
Warm  discussions  followed  in  the  British  parliament.     The 
marquis  of  llockingham,  much  esteemed  for  his  sincerity  and 
the  vigour  of  his  genius,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, in  the  room  of  George  Grenville ;  and  general  Conway 
was  called  to  fill  the  place  of  colonial  secretary.     Anxiously 
desirous  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  taxes,  the 
new  administration  invited  the  aid  of  the  opinion  and  author- 
measures  were  taken  ?    Was  the  stamp  law  allowed  to  go  into  operation  ? 
Whut  associations  were  formed  ?    How  was  the  deficiency  of  British  manu- 
factures remedied?     How  was  the  quantity  of  wool  increased?     What 
effect  was  produced  by  this  firm  conduct  of  the  colonists?     Who  was 
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1 766  *ty  °f  ^r<  Franklin ;  who,  as  agent  for  some  of  the  coloniea, 
was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and,  in 
that  pungent  manner,  characteristic  of  his  superior  mind, 
gave  extensive  information,  which  served  greatly  to  remove 
prejudices,  and  promote  a  disposition  friendly  to  a  repeal. 
The  ablest  speakers  in  both  houses  denied  the  justice  of  tax- 
ing the  colonies.  "  You  have  no  right,"  said  William  Pitt, 
"to  tax  America.  I  rejoice  that  she  has  resisted.  Three 
millions  of  people,  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue,  as  volun- 
tarily to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments 
to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest."  The  opposition  could  not  be 

^gr-  withstood  :  the  repeal  was  carried  in  March ;  an  event  which 
caused  great  joy  in  England.  The  ships  in  the  river  Thames 
displayed  their  colours,  and  the  city  was  illuminated.  In 
America,  the  homespun  clothes  were  presented  to  the  poor, 
and  orders  for  British  goods  were  given  more  extensively 
ay  than  ever. 

But,  though  the  taxes  were  repealed,  the  right  of  levying 
them  was  not  relinquished.  Simultaneously  with  the  revo- 
cation, was  passed  the  declaratory  act,  purporting  that  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind 

Aue  ^e  c°l°nies  in  a^l  cases  whatever.  This  alleged  power  would 
'  not,  however,  it  was  thought,  have  been  used,  had  not  the 
Buckingham  administration  been  displaced  by  the  baneful 
counsels  of  lord  Bute ;  who  was  enabled  to  influence  the  king, 
in  consequence  of  having  superintended  his  education.  The 
chief  reins  of  government  were  now  given  to  the  duke  of 
Grafton.  Charles  Townshend,  the  new  chancellor  of  the 

* '"'  exchequer,  immediately  procured  a  bill  for  granting  in  the 
colonies,  duties  on  glass,  paper,  painters'  colours,  and  tea. 

The  fire  of  opposition,  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  fuel 
by  the  repeal  of  the  former  impost,  was  now  kindled,  with 
additional  ardour,  by  the  same  principle  exhibited  in  its  new 
form.  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an  able  advo- 
cate of  his  country's  rights.  He  attracted  public  notice  in 
a  series  of  letters,  signed  "A  Farmer;"  proving  the  extreme 
danger  that  threatened  the  liberties  of  America,  from  sub- 
mission to  a  precedent  establishing  the  claim  of  parliamentary 
taxation.  Dr.  Franklin  afterwards  published  a  number  of 
pieces,  much  in  the  style  of  the  Irish  patriot,  Swift  j  which, 
by  their  excellent  wit  and  humour,  combined  with  the  pointed 

examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  ?  In  what  year  was  the 
act  repealed?  Was  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  relinquished?  What 
act  was  passed  at  the  time  of  repeal?  To  whom  were  the  chief  reins  of 
government  given?  Who  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ?  What  bill 
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justness  of  the  allegory,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
understanding  of  the  people.  Virginia  held  a  pen,  which 
poured  forth  conviction  in  the  captivating  style  of  classic  ele- 
gance. The  Monitor's  Letters,  by  Dr.  Lee;  a  Summary 
View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies,  by 
Richard  Bland;  and  "Considerations,"  by  Robert  Carter 
Nicholas,  as  well  as  the  memorials,  remonstrances,  and  other 
public  acts  of  that  colony ;  were  all  written  in  a  masterly 
manner.  South  Carolina  produced  a  poem,  entitled  "  Liber- 
ty," under  the  assumed  name  of  Rusticus ;  which,  for  dig- 
nity and  vigour,  will  vie  with  any  that  has  ever  appeared,  on 
the  subject  of  politics.  Its  motto,  "  Et  majores  vestros  etpos- 
teros  cogitate  "  (Think  of  your  fathers,  and  your  posterity,) 
was  happily  appropriate;  addressing  every  noble  and  gene- 
rous affection  of  the  human  breast.  The  controversy  wa3 
ably  supported  also  in  New  England.  The  subsequent  ora- 
tions of  Warren  and  Hancock,  in  commemoration  of  an 
affray  in  which  their  fellow-citizens  of  Boston  were  slain, 
exhibit  fine  specimens  of  impassioned  eloquence.  But,  the 
most  powerful  writer  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Paine,  of 
London,  who  afterwards  acted  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  the  congress  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  a  work  entitled 
Common  Sense,  roused  the  public  feeling  to  a  degree  une- 
qualled by  any  previous  appeal. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  new  duties  gave  rise  to 
a  second  association  for  suspending  importations  of  British 
manufactures.  Uniformity  in  this  measure  was  promoted  by 
the  Massachusetts  assembly ;  whose  activity  drew  forth  the  DgQ* 
marked  displeasure  of  the  crown.  They  were  ordered  to 
cancel  their  resolutions ;  and,  on  their  refusal,  were  dissolved. 

The  bad  humour  which  already  so  much  prevailed,  was 
about  this  time  inflamed  to  a  high  degree  of  resentment  and 
violence,  by  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Hancock's  sloop  Liberty,  for 
not  having  entered  all  the  wines  she  had  brought  from  Ma- 
deira ;  a  refusal  made  in  accordance  with  the  recent  spirit  of 
non-importation.  Soon  afterwards,  two  regiments  and  some 
armed  vessels  arrived  in  Boston,  to  assist  the  revenue  officers 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  These  served  to  restrain  the 
fury  of  the  multitude;  but  they  increased  the  displeasure 
and  vigilance  of  the  more  important  members  of  society.  Out 
of  ninety-seven  townships,  deputies  from  ninety-six  attended 

did  he  procure  ?  What  native  of  England  roused  the  Americana  by  his 
writings?  Did  those  new  duties  cause  any  association  in  America?  In 
what  year?  Whose  sloop  was  seized  ?  Why  ?  To  what  city  were  some 
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1768  a  convention  in  that  town,  reviewed  the  transactions  of  the 
June  past,  turned  their  ininds  to  the  alarming  prospect  of  the  fu- 
13   ture,  and  stated  to  the  world  their  opinions,  and  the  causes 
of  their  meeting. 

Encouraged  by  the  expectation  of  quelling  the  refractory 
by  arms,  or  by  the  too  often  tried  system  of  division,  the 
parliament,  for  a  while,  maintained  with  obstinacy  their  de- 
termination to  enforce  the  duties.  They  continued  to  dis- 
* '  °  solve  the  opposing  assemblies,  and  even  threatened  still  fur- 
ther infringements  and  severity.  But  the  colonists  retained 
their  accustomed  firmness :  each  inroad  upon  their  rights 
caused  a  new  sacrifice  of  commercial  advantage,  a  fresh  re- 
trenchment of  domestic  luxury  and  comfort.  This  collision, 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes  in  England  having 
_  n  felt  with  destructive  force,  Lord  North,  who  had  succeeded 
the  duke  of  Grafton  as  prime  minister,  dreading  the  effects 
of  popular  resentment,  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  career  of 
ruin  and  disgrace,  and  obtained  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours, — but  retained  it  upon  the 
tea. 

This  concession  was  followed  by  a  temporary  calm.  From 
the  pledges  then  given  by  the  British  government,  that  they 
•would  not  again  attempt  to  lay  taxes  on  the  colonies  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  and  from  the  various  sources  by  which 
they  were  supplied  with  tea,  without  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  infringing  their  determinations  against  importing  it 
from  Great  Britain,  the  mercantile  intercourse  with  the  mo- 
ther country  was  renewed ;  and  many  hoped  that  the  conten- 
tion was  closed  for  ever.  In  all  the  provinces,  except  Mas- 
sachusetts, appearances  favoured  that  opinion.  But  many 
incidents  operated  there,  to  disturb  that  harmony  which  had 
begun,  in  other  places,  to  return.  The  stationing  of  a  mili- 
tary force  amongst  the  inhabitants  in  that  province,  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  uneasiness.  Reciprocal  insults  soured  the 
tempers,  and  mutual  injuries  embittered  the  passions,  of  the 
opposite  parties.  Some  high-spirited  persons  in  Boston,  who 
thought  it  an  indignity  to  have  troops  quartered  on  them, 
were  constantly  exciting  the  populace  to  quarrel  with  the 
soldiers.  On  the  second  of  March,  an  affray  took  place 
between  a  private  soldier  and  an  inhabitant :  on  the  fifth,  a 
party,  when  under  arms,  was  insulted  by  a  mob,  pelted  with 

armed  vessels  sent  ?  What  effect  was  produced  in  England  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  colonies?  Who  was  then  prime  minister?  In  what  yc:ir  wiis 
the  act  passed  for  a  repeal  of  the  duties,  except  on  tea  ?  In  consequence 
of  tins,  was  the  intercourse  renewed  ?  Was  the  duty  on  tea  ever  paid  ? 
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gtonos,  and  dared  to  fire;  and  at  length,  unable  to  withstand 
tin'  increasing  violence,  a  few  muskets  being  discharged,  by 
which  three  men  were  killed,  nothing  but  a  promise  to  re- 
ni'ivo  the  army  from  tha  town,  prevented  the  inhabitants  from 
taking  immediate  revenge.  The  captain  who  commanded, 
and  the  privates  who  fired  on  the  people,  were  tried  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  but  acquitted;  a  result  which  reflects  great 
honour  on  their  counsel,  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincey, 
and  also  upon  the  jury ;  on  the  one,  for  thus  boldly  exerting 
their  professional  abilities ;  on  the  other,  for  giving  an  up- 
right verdict,  in  defiance  of  popular  opinion  or  resentment. 

"The  events  of  that  tragical  night,"  observes  a  well- 
informed  historian,  "  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  were  made  subservient  to  important  purposes.  The  anni- 
versary of  it  was  observed  with  great  solemnity.  Eloquent 
orators  were  successively  employed,  to  deliver  an  annual  ora- 
tion, to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it  fresh  in  their  minds; 
and  thus,  the  blessings  of  liberty,  the  horrors  of  slavery,  the 
dangers  of  a  standing  army,  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  were 
presented  to  the  public,  in  their  most  pleasing  and  alarming 
forms." 

From  these,  and  other  occurrences  not  essential  to  be 
noticed  in  the  pages  of  an  epitome,  no  other  than  the  most 
guarded  conduct,  on  both  sides,  could  prevent  a  universal 
explosion. 

But  an  impolitic  scheme,  afterwards  concerted  between  the 
British  ministry  and  the  East  India  Company,  led  the  con- 
tending parties  again  on  the  disputed  ground,  and  formed 
them  in  hostile  array  against  each  other.  The  company  were 
now  authorized  to  export  their  tea,  to  all  places,  free  of  duty,  j  . 
By  this  regulation,  that  article,  though  loaded,  in  the  colo- 
nies, with  an  exceptionable  impost,  would  be  cheaper,  there, 
than  before  it  was  made  a  source  of  revenue ;  the  duty  thus 
removed  when  exported  from  Great  Britain,  being  greater 
than  that  to  be  paid  on  its  importation  into  America.  Con- 
fident, therefore,  of  success,  in  finding  a  market  for  their  tea, 
in  this  manner  lowered  in  its  price,  and  also  of  collecting  a 
duty  on  it  in  the  colonies,  the  company  freighted  several  ships 
with  this  commodity,  and  appointed  agents  for  its  disposal. 
However,  as  the  time  approached  when  their  arrival  might 
be  expected,  such  measures  were  adopted,  as  were  the  most 
likely  to  prevent  the  landing  of  their  cargoes.  The  con- 

.Wh;it  trial  ever  took  place?     What  scheme  led  the  parties  again  on  the 
disputed  ground?     Explain  this.     Were  the  colonies  willing  to  receive 
the  tea  on  these  apparently  favourable  terms  ?     What  measures  did  they 
10 
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were  in  several  places  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
Oct.  appointments  :  the  pilots,  in  the  Delaware,  were  warned  not 

2  to  conduct  any  of  the  tea-ships  into  that  river  ;  and,  in  New 
York,  popular  vengeance  was  denounced  against  all  who 
would  contribute,  in  any  measure,  to  forward  the  views  of 
the  East  India  Company.  In  consequence,  the  captains,  des- 
tined  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  returned  directly  to 
Great  Britain,  without  making  any  entry  at  the  custom-house. 
But  it  was  otherwise  at  Boston.  The  tea,  for  the  supply  of 
that  port,  was  consigned  to  the  sons  and  particular  friends  of 
governor  Hutchinson.  They  were  resolute  in  their  determi- 
nation to  receive  it;  the  custom-house  officers  and  the  go- 
vernor equally  strenuous  to  prevent  the  vessels  from  departing, 
D  without  a  regular  entry  and  clearance.  A  new  mode  of  de- 

IQ  fence,  therefore,  became  necessary.  What  was  so  zealously 
imported  for  their  consumption,  the  people,  with  a  corres- 
ponding energy,  were  determined  to  destroy.  Countenanced 
by  the  general  voice,  a  party,  dressed  as  Indians,  boarded  the 
tea-ships,  broke  open  their  cargoes,  and  threw  the  contents 
into  the  sea. 


Boston  Tea-Party. 

The  event  of  this  business  was  very  different  from  what 
had  been  expected  in  England.  With  so  much  vigour  had 
the  colonists  acted,  that  there  was  not  a  single  chest  sold,  of 
all  that  were  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Enraged  against  the  people  of  Boston,  the  parliament  re- 
solved to  take  legislative  vengeance  on  that  devoted  town. 
Disregarding  the  forms  of  the  British  constitution,  by  which 

adopt?    How  did  the  people  of  Boston  prevent  the  tea  from  being  l;m<lc<l  ? 
WbAt  punishment  did  the  parliament  indict  on  the  merchants  of  Boston? 
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none  are  to  be  condemned  unheard,  or  punished  without  a  j^ 
trial,  they  p:t>sed  a  bill,  closing,  in  a  commercial  sense,  its  Mar. 
port :  and,  soon  afterwards,  its  custom-house  officers,  and  con-  25 
sei|ii"iit!y  its  trade,- were  removed  to  Salem  :  there,  to  remain, 
until  reparation  should  be  made  for  the  property  destroyed. 
The  charter  of  the  colony  was  new-modeled;    so  that  the 
whole  executive  government  was  taken  from  the  people,  and 
the  nomination  to  all  important  offices  vested  in  the  crown. 
Nor  was  this  thought  sufficient.     It  was  enacted,  that  if  any 
person  was  indicted  for  murder,  or  for  any  capital  offence   ^' 
committed  in  aiding  the  magistrates,  the  government  might 
send  him  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried ; 
a  precaution  evidently  superfluous ;  as  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  dispassionate  administration  of  justice  in  Massachusetts, 
stood  recorded,  in  the  case  of  the  British  officer  and  his  party. 

Property,  liberty,  and  life,  were  thus  subjected  to  minis- 
terial caprice.  But,  though  these  violations  excited  grief, 
they  failed  to  produce  terror,  amongst  the  Americans.  They 
awoke  the  indifferent ;  they  inflamed  the  ardent.  One  soul 
now  animated  nearly  all  the  colonies.  The  parliament,  not- 
withstanding, did  not  rest  here  :  they  advanced  another  step ; 
which  increased  their  enemies  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  alienated  their  friends  on  the  other.  They  passed  an  act, 
relating  to  the  government  of  Canada ;  by  which,  its  bound- 
aries were  extended  southward  to  the  Ohio,  westward  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  northward  to  the  borders  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  :  its  laws  were  assimilated  to  the  French  :  dis- 
pensing, in  civil  cases,  with  the  trial  by  jury :  thereby,  ren- 
dering its  inhabitant!  passive  agents  in  the  hands  of  power; 
to  aid,  it  was  supposed,  in  deterring  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, and  imposing  on  them  constitutions  modeled  after  the 
same  form. 

Within  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  intelligence  of 
these  arrangements  reached  America,  it  was  communicated 
from  state  to  state  :  and  a  flame  was  kindled  in  almost  every 
l>rcast,  through  the  widely-extended  provinces. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  by  which  this  feeling  was 
spread,  with  so  great  rapidity,  over  so  large  an  extent  of 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  several  colonies 
were  divided  into  counties,  and  these  subdivided  into  districts. 
Accordingly,  under  the  association  formed  to  oppose  the  reve- 
nue act  of  17<>7,  committees  had  been  established,  not  only 

To  what  sea-port  was  its  trade  removed?  What  changes  were  made  in 
the  government '.'  What  in  the  criminal  code  ?  In  what  year  were  these 
lawa  euucted?  I>id  the  intelligence  of  these  events  spread  rapidly  over 
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in  the  capitals  of  every  province,  but  in  most  of  the  subor- 
dinate divisions ;  an  important  and  indispensable  means  of 
union,  which  was  at  this  period  revived. 

The  British  cabinet  had  no  sooner  finally  resolved  on  clos- 
ing the  port  of  Boston,  than  they  determined  to  order  thither 
a  large  military  force.  General  Grage,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  North  America,  was  sent,  in  the  additional  capacity 
of  governor  of  Massachusetts;  and,  soon  afterwards,  two 
regiments  of  foot,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  arrived ; 
and  reinforcements  from  Ireland,  New  York,  Halifax,  and 
Quebec. 

Hitherto,  Boston  had  been  the  seat  of  commerce  and 
plenty.  The  scene  was  now  reversed ;  and  every  class  was 
affected  by  the  change.  The  income  of  landholders  either 
entirely  ceased,  or  was  much  diminished :  the  immense  pro- 
perty expended  on  stores  and  wharves,  was  rendered  useless. 
Labourers,  artificers,  and  others,  employed  in  the  numerous 
occupations  arising  from  an  extensive  trade,  felt  the  general 
calamity ;  a  calamity  rendered  more  intolerable,  from  the 
recollection  of  past  enjoyments.  Yet,  all  these  inconveni- 
ettces  and  hardships  were  borne  with  invincible  fortitude. 
Their  determination  to  persist  in  the  same  line  of  conduct 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  their  sufferings,  was  unabated. 
If  they  had  not  a  prospect  of  mercy  from  their  oppressors, 
they  had  the  consolation  of  sympathy  from  their  friends. 
Addresses  poured  in  from  corporate  towns,  town  meetings, 
and  provincial  assemblies,  applauding  their  conduct ;  and  aid 
was  provided,  to  support  their  perseverance.  Marblehead 
generously  offered  to  Boston  the  use  of  her  harbour,  wharves, 
and  warehouses,  and  the  personal  attendance  of  her  people, 
free  of  expense  :  and  Salem,  with  a  magnanimous  self-denial, 
to  which  commercial  annals  afford  no  parallel,  refused  to  adopt 
the  trade  of  the  devoted  town,  and  build  its  fortune  upon  the 
wreck  of  a  suffering  neighbour. 

Affairs  rapidly  approached  the  crisis.  Both  parties  tended 
Se  t  *owar(^s  ^e  awful  collision  with  accelerating  progress.  The 
Y  proceedings  and  apparent  disposition  of  the  people,  together 
with  the  military  preparations  daily  making  through  the  pro- 
vince, induced  general  Gage  to  fortify  the  neck  of  land  which 
joins  Boston  to  the  continent,  and  to  seize  the  powder  lodged 
in  the  arsenal  at  Charlestown.  This  excited  a  most  violent 

the  provinces?  How  was  it  transmitted  so  quickly?  Whom  did  the 
British  government  send  as  commander-in-chief  of  North  America,  and 
governor  of  Massachusetts  ?  What  was  now  the  state  of  Boston  ?  How 
did  the  people  of  Salem  and  Marblehead  act  ?  What  measures  did  Gage 
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ferment.     Several  tlmusand  people  assembled  at  Cambridge; 
who  were  with  dilliculty  restrained   from    inarching   imme- 
diately to  Mo.- tun,  to  demand  a  return  of  the  powder,  and  in 
•  f  a  refusal,  to  attack  the  troops. 

I  hiring  the  confusion,  a  rumour  went  abroad,  that  the  roya. 

i'id  military  were  firing  upon  Boston.  In  less  than  .P4" 
twenty-four  hours,  thirty  thousand  Americans  were  in  arms, 
marching  towards  the  town :  other  risings  of  the  people  took 
place,  in  different  parts  of  the  colony;  whose  violence  was  so 
great,  that,  in  a  short  time,  all  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  were  obliged  to  screen  themselves 
in  the  capital. 

A  provincial  congress  now  assembled  at  Concord,  chose 
John  Hancock  president,  and  remonstrated  with  the  governor  j 
against  his  hostile  proceedings  on  Boston  Neck.  Their  ad- 
monitions were  unavailing.  In  consequence,  they  resolved 
to  enlist  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  obliged  to 
turn  out  at  "  a  minute's  warning,"  and  over  whom,  and  tho 
militia,  they  commissioned  as  general  officers,  Messrs.  Prib- 
ble,  Ward,  Pomeroy,  Thomas,  and  Heath. 

As  the  winter  approached,  general  Gage  ordered  barracks 
to  be  erected  for  his  troops ;  but,  so  powerful  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  popular  leaders,  that  the  workmen  desisted  from 
fulfilling  his  wishes,  though  their  wages  would  have  been 
regularly  paid.  An  application  to  New  York  was  equally 
unsuccessful ;  and  similar  obstructions  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  getting  even  clothing  for  the  winter.  The  merchants 
of  the  latter  city  answered,  that  they  would  never  supply  any 
article  for  the  benefit  of  men  sent  to  the  country  as  enemies. 
The  farmers  in  Massachusetts  were  discouraged  from  selling 
them  straw,  timber,  boards,  and  such  articles  of  convenience. 
The  first,  when  purchased  for  the  royal  service,  was  frequently 
overturned :  vessels  with  brick  were  sunk,  and  carts  with 
wood  overturned. 

Measures  of  a  still  more  decisive  character  were  taken.    At 
Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  the  people  seized  and  removed    gC* 
from  the  public  battery,  about  forty  pieces  of  cannon ;  and 
at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  company  of  volunteers, 
headed  by  John  Sullivan  and  John  Langdon,  having  attacked 
the  royal  castle,  secured  the  garrison,  until  they  got  posses-   jfp 
sion  of  the  powder.     Cannon-balls  and  other  munitions  of 

pursue  ?  What  followed  at  Cambridge  ?  What  rumour  went  abroad  ? 
What  was  the  effect?  Who  was  president  of  the  congress?  Were  re- 
moustrauces  availing  ?  What  resolution  was  formed  ?  Who  were  placed 
in  command?  What  measures  were  pursued  at  Newport?  What  wag 
10* 
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1774  war,  were  carried  from  Boston  to  places  of  safety  in  the 
country,  through  the  English  guards,  in  carts  apparently 
loaded  with  manure ;  and  powder  was  conveyed  in  the  pan- 
niers and  baskets  of  persons  returning  from  the  market. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  5th  of  September,  a  general  congress 
of  the  American  states  assembled  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
place  of  meeting  was  Carpenter's  Hall ;  their  president,  Pey- 
ton Randolph  of  Virginia ;  their  secretary,  Charles  Thomson 
of  Pennsylvania.  Twelve  colonies  were  now  represented  j 
comprising  all  the  old  British  settlements  except  Georgia  : 
which,  from  prudential  reasons,  satisfactory  to  the  others,  had 
not  elected  deputies.  This  august  body,  combining  the  first 
virtue  and  talent  in  the  colonies,  entered  into  a  non-importa- 
tion, non-consumption,  and  non-exportation  agreement,  pre- 
pared addresses  to  the  people  and  the  sovereign  of  G  reat  Bri- 
tain, as  well  as  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  North  America ;  and 
directed  their  attention  to  every  means  of  averting  the  dread- 
ful calamity  of  civil  war.  These  addresses,  which  were 
drawn  under  the  immediate  dictation  of  Messrs.  Livingston 
and  Jay ;  Adams,  Johnson,  John  Dickenson,  and  Rutledge ; 
are  distinguished  for  their  pure  and  constitutional  principles, 
and  commanding  energy  of  style. 

Having,  in  the  following  month,  finished  their  important 
business,  they  dissolved ;  after  recommending  that  another 
congress  should  be  held  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  in  case  a  redress  of  their  grievances  was  not  previously 
obtained. 

Impressed  with  a  lively  feeling  of  the  sweets  of  liberty, 
and  a  high  respect  for  the  members  of  the  late  assembly,  the 
greatest  zeal  was  evinced,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people, 
to  comply  with  their  determinations.  While  the  forms  of  the 
old  government  subsisted,  a  new  and  independent  authority 
was  really  established.  It  was  so  generally  the  sense  of  the 
people,  that  the  public  good  required  a  compliance  with  the 
recommendations  of  congress,  that  any  man  who  discovered 
anxiety  about  the  continuance  of  trade,  was  viewed  as  a  self- 
ish individual,  preferring  his  own  interest  to  the  good  of  his 
country.  But  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  populace  frequently 
transported  them  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  as 
to  apply  unjustifiable  punishments  to  persons  who  contra- 
vened the  general  opinion  of  the  community.  Some  were 
placed  beneath  a  pump,  and  underwent  forcible  ablution ; 

done  at  Portsmouth  ?  At  what  place  had  a  congress  assembled  ?  Who 
was  president  ?  Who  was  secretary  ?  Into  what  agreement  did  this 
body  enter?  What  addresses  were  prepared?  In  what  year  did  this 
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Others.  aflrr  lieiiiL'  smeared  \vifli  tar,  were  rolled  in  feathers, 
ami.  in  this  state,  expired  to  the  ridicule  of  the  spectators: 
union  mode,  was  to  treat  them  with  contempt 
aii-1  scorn;  amounting,  in  particular  cases,  to  an  exclusion 
from  all  social  intercourse  j  and  to  placard  their  names,  with 
tin'  appellations  of  tories,  traitors,  cowards,  and  enemies. 

When  the  British  parliament  assembled,  the  king,  in  his       _ 
speech,  dwelt  strongly  on  the  tumultuous  proceedings  in  Mas- 
so(  -hu-etts.     An  address  from  the  commons,  in  reply,  recom- 
mending the  punishment  of  that  colony,  brought  on,  as  usual, 
a  spirited  debate.     In  the  house  of  lords,  a  conciliatory  plan 

offered  by  the  venerable  Chatham,  and  supported  by  all  F|b* 
the  force  of  his  unrivalled  eloquence.  But,  in  both  cases, 
the  ministerial  benches  overthrew  the  opposition,  by  a  largo 
majority  ;  and  petitions,  in  favour  of  pacific  measures,  from 
the  chief  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  were  con- 
signed to  dishonourable  oblivion.  This  line  of  conduct  was 
not  indeed  very  wonderful.  The  minister  received  all  his 
information  respecting  the  colonial  ferment  from  agents  in 
America,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  lord  Chesterfield's  system 
of  flattery  and  deceit,  transmitted  their  reports  in  accordance 
•with  the  preconceptions  of  their  employers.  The  maxim 
which  teaches  the  hearing  of  both  parties,  is  seldom  found 
within  the  precincts  of  a  court.  Upon  such  representations, 
a  bill  was  passed,  to  restrain  the  general  commerce  of  the 
colonies  :  from  which  law,  however,  New  York,  Delaware, 
and  North  Carolina,  were  exempted,  apparently  to  create  dis- 
union ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  determination  was  matured, 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  American  disaffection  by  an  over- 
whelming army. 

But  the  ministers  were  again  defeated.  The  golden  har- 
vest thus  offered  to  these  three,  was  suffered  to  fall  unrcaped  : 
and  preparations  on  the  one  side  were  answered  by  enlist- 
ments on  the  other.  The  coercive  measures  of  the  parent 
state  inclined  the  colonies  to  extend  their  claims.  Hatred 
took  the  place  of  kind  affections,  and  the  calamities  of  war 
were  substituted  for  the  benefits  of  commerce. 

Meanwhile,  the  leading  men  of  Massachusetts  were,  with 
admirable  prudence  and  address,  preparing  for  the  last  extre- 
mity. They  were  furnishing  the  people  with  arms,  and 
training  the  militia.  They  had  also  stored  munitions  of  war 
in  M  -veral  places,  particularly  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles 

I'.y  wlntin  was  a  cniR-ili:itiiry  ]>laii  ottered  iu  the  Britislk 
hou.-'i-  "I'  lord-  '.'  \\  :is  lord  (  'hutliam's  juMjidsitinu  aivcptcd  '.'  \Vlmt  bill 
was  passed?  With  what  exceptions?  What  was  the  action  of  Massachu- 
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from  Boston.  These,  general  Gage  now  determined  to  de- 
stroy. He  wished  to  prevent  hostilities,  by  depriving  the 
inhabitants  of  the  means  of  conducting  war:  for,  though 
zealous  in  his  royal  master's  service,  he  manifested  a  prevail- 
ing desire  for  a  peaceable  accommodation ;  and,  wishing  to 
accomplish  his  object  without  bloodshed,  took  every  precau- 
tion to  effect  it  by  surprise.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on 
the  18th  of  April,  eight  hundred  grenadiers  and  light  infantry 
marched  for  Concord,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Smith. 
But  neither  the  secrecy  with  which  this  expedition  was  de- 
signed, nor  the  silent  hour  chosen  for  its  march,  was  suffi- 
cient to  conceal  the  intelligence  of  its  movements  from  the 
.  country  militia.  About  two  in  the  ensuing  morning,  a  hun- 
igr'  dred  and  thirty  of  the  Lexington  corps,  under  captain  Parker, 
had  assembled  in  that  town,  to  oppose  them.  These,  how- 
ever, from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  British  soldiers  appear- 
ing, were  dismissed ;  with  orders  to  muster  again  at  beat  of 
drum.  Between  four  and  fire  in  the  morning,  seventy  of 
their  number  had  again  collected;  and,  soon  afterwards,  the 
English  regulars  approached.  The  officer  who  led  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  rode  up  to  the  militia,  and  called  out ;  "  Dis- 
perse, you  rebels;  throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse." 
They  still,  however,  continued  in  a  body;  on  which,  he  dis- 
charged his  pistol,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  This  was 
done  with  a  huzza.  The  militia  returned  a  few  shots ;  three 
or  four  of  their  number  were  killed  on  the  green ;  and  a  few 
more  when  dispersing.  The  royal  detachment  then  proceeded 
to  Concord ;  where  they  disabled  two  cannon,  and  destroyed 
the  public  stores.  Here,  they  experienced  farther  opposition. 
They  were  assailed  by  a  party  of  militia,  under  colonel  Bar- 
rett, were  allowed  not  a  moment  for  refreshment,  and  began 
a  retreat  towards  Boston.  This  was  conducted  with  expedi- 
tion. The  adjacent  inhabitants  had  assembled  in  arms,  and 
attacked  them  in  every  quarter.  At  Lexington,  the  royalists 
were  joined  by  nine  hundred  men  under  lord  Percy,  sent  out 
by  general  Gage  to  their  support;  which  reinforcement,  hav- 
ing two  pieces  of  cannon,  awed  the  provincials,  and  kept  them 
at  a  greater  distance ;  but  they  continued  a  constant,  though 
irregular  fire,  which  did  great  execution.  A  little  after  sun- 
set, the  regulars  reached  Bunker's  Hill,  worn  down  by  exces- 
sive fatigue,  and  smarting  with  their  wounds ;  having  marched 

setts?  Where  were  the  provisions  deposited?  What  did  Gage  deter- 
mine ?  When,  and  where,  were  the  British  opposed  ?  With  what  suc- 
cess ?  Were  the  stores  destroyed  ?  When  assailed  at  Concord,  did  the 
British  retreat  ?  Was  this  without  opposition  ?  What  loss  did  the  royal 
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that  day  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  been  employed  1775 
during  their  n  treat,  in  an  uninterrupted  battle.  On  the  next 
dav,  they  crossed  Charlestown  ferry,  and  returned  to  Boston. 
Their  loss  was  sixty-five  killed,  besides  two  hundred  and  eight 
wounded  and  made  prisoners ;  that  of  the  provincials,  fifty 
killed,  and  thirty-eight  wounded  and  missing. 

Intelligence  that  the  British  troops  had  marched  out  of 
Boston  into  the  country,  on  some  hostile  purpose,  being  for- 
warded from  one  committee  to  another,  great  bodies  of  the 
militia,  not  only  of  Massachusetts,  but  of  the  adjacent  colo- 
nie>,  grasped  their  arms  and  flew  to  offer  battle.  The  Ame- 
ricans who  had  fallen  were  revered  by  their  country.  Resent- 
ment against  the  British  burned  more  strongly  than  before. 
The  forts,  magazines,  and  arsenals,  which,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  had  been  in  possession  of  the  king,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  seized  by  the  provincial  militia.  Ticonderoga 
was  surprised  and  taken  by  adventurers  from  different  states,  ~^ 
under  the  direction  of  colonels  Allen  and  Arnold ;  Crown 
1'oint  was  captured  by  colonel  Warner;  and  provincial 
money,  which  had  been  collected  in  consequence  of  previous 
grants,  was  appropiiated  to  the  common  cause. 

Hitherto,  the  Americans  had  no  regular  army.  The  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts,  then  assembled  at  Watcrtown,  ten 
miles  from  Boston,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
voted,  that  thirty  thousand  men  should  be  raised,  in  the  New 
England  colonies.  In  consequence,  the  business  of  recruiting 
was  begun;  and,  in  a  short  time,  an  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Ward,  was  paraded  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, much  superior  in  number  to  the  royal  troops. 

These  military  arrangements  were  not  confined  to  the  Xcw 
England  states.  They  were  general  throughout  the  colonies. 
Anus  and  amunition,  forts  and  fortifications,  were  secured  by 
the  Americans,  and  money  was  coined  for  their  support.  But 
the  amount  of  money  was  extremely  small ;  their  forces  were 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  experienced  leaders;  the  arms  and 
ammunition,  lamentably  deficient.  When,  however,  they 
viewed  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  funds,  they  relied 
on  mutual  confidence  for  extension :  when  they  reflected  on 
their  want  of  discipline,  they  looked  for  success  from  their 
courage.  Paper  money  was  issued  for  the  common  benefit; 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  bench,  and  the  bar,  laboured  to 
unite  the  people,  and  animate  them  to  resistance. 

detachment  sustain?  What  the  provincials?  By  whom  were  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point  taken  ?  When  did  the  Americans  commence  the 
enlistment  of  regular  soldiers?  Under  whose  command  was  the  arinj 
of  New  England  placed  ?  Were  military  arrangements  confined  to  N«w 
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J775  About  the  latter  end  of  May,  a  great  part  of  the  reinforce- 
ments ordered  from  Great  Britain  arrived  at  Boston.  Three 
British  generals,  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  whose  con- 
duct in  the  preceding  war  had  gained  them  high  reputation, 
came  over  about  the  same  time.  Thus  strengthened,  general 
Gage  prepared  for  acting  with  more  decision ;  but,  before  he 
proceeded  to  extremities,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  holding 
forth  the  alternatives  of  peace  or  war ;  by  offering  pardon  to 
all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  respec- 

-      tive  occupations.     From  this  indulgence,  however,  were  ex- 
12  cepted,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock.     Their  offences 
were  said  to  be  of  too  flagitious  a  nature,  to  admit  of  any 
other  consideration  than  the  severest  punishment. 

As  martial  law  was  at  the  same  time  proclaimed,  it  was 
supposed  that  those  measures  were  a  prelude  to  open  war. 
Accordingly,  the  Americans  made  preparations  for  the  event. 
A  considerable  height,  named  Bunker's  Hill,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  was  so  situated,  as  to  render 
its  possession  a  matter  of  great  importance,  to  either  of  the 
contending  parties.  Orders  were  therefore  issued,  by  the 
provincial  commanders,  that  colonel  Prescott,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  a  thousand  men,  should  intrench  upon  its  summit. 
But,  in  fulfilling  the  orders,  an  error  was  committed.  Instead 

,.  of  Bunker's,  they  intrenched  on  Breed's  Hill :  high  and 
17  large  like  the  other,  but  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  nearer 
to  Boston.  With  so  much  diligence  did  they  work,  that, 
between  midnight  and  the  dawn  of  morning,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  they  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt,  forming  a 
square  of  eight  rods;  and  so  profound  a  silence  was  observed, 
that  they  were  not  heard  by  the  British  on  board  their  ves- 
sels, though  at  a  very  trifling  distance.  The  first  information 
was  given  them  when  the  rising  sun  beamed  against  the 
works,  which  filled  them  with  amazement.  An  incessant 
firing  was  immediately  directed  against  the  heights.  The 
provincials  bore  it  with  veteran  firmness,  and  continued  to 
labour  until  they  had  thrown  up  a  small  breastwork,  extend- 
ing from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  As  this  eminence  overlooked  Boston,  general  Gage 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  possession :  about  noon,  there- 
fore, he  detached  for  this  purpose  generals  Howe  and  Pigot, 
with  the  flower  of  his  army  and  a  body  of  marines ;  making 
in  the  whole  nearly  three  thousand  men. 

England?  What  officers  from  England  arrived?  What  law  was  pro- 
claimed? What  preparatioiis  did  the  Americans  make?  What  mistake 
was  made  in  fulfilling  the  orders  to  intrench  ?  Where  is  Breed's  Hill  ? 
On  what  day  and  year  did  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  occur  ?  What  offi- 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Americans,  for  their  further  security, 
in  the  interval  between  the  extremity  of  their  trench  and 
Mystic  river,  pulled  up  some  post  and  rail  fences,  set  them 
down  in  two  parallel  rows,  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  and  filled  the  intervening  space  with  hay.  General 
Putnam,  an  old  officer  of  Connecticut,  was  present  in  the 
action,  as  were  also  Pomeroy  and  Nolten,  of  the  same  pro- 
vince ;  —  Starke,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Joseph  Warren,  a 
phv.-ician  of  Massachusetts. 

The  king's  troops  formed  in  two  lines,  .and  advanced  slowly, 
to  give  their  artillery  time  to  destroy  the  American  works. 
This  allowed  the  provincials  a  better  opportunity  for  taking 
aim.  They  in  general  reserved  their  fire,  until  the  assailants 
were  within  sixty  yards,  and  then  commenced  a  furious  dis- 
charge of  small-arms,  loaded  with  balls  and  buck-shot.  The 
stream  of  the  American  fire  was  so  incessant,  and  did  so  great 
execution,  that  the  royal  troops  retreated  in  disorder  and  pre- 
cipitation. Their  officers  rallied  them,  and  impelled  them  for- 
ward with  their  swords;  but  they  renewed  the  attack  with 
much  reluctance.  The  Americans  again  reserved  their  fire, 
and  put  them  a  second  time  to  flight.  General  Howe  and 
his  officers  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  pushed  on  their 
men,  who  were  as  reluctant  as  before.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture, generals  Clinton  and  Burgoyne  hastened  from  Boston 
with  a  reinforcement,  the  powder  of  the  Americans  began  to 
fail,  ami  their  fire  proportionably  to  slacken.  The  British 
brought  some  cannon  to  bear ;  which  raked  the  inside  of  the 
breastworks,  from  end  to  end  :  the  fire  from  the  ships  and 
batteries  was  increased;  and  the  redoubt  was  attacked  on 
three  sides  at  once.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  retreat 
from  it  was  ordered ;  but  the  provincials  delayed,  and  made 
so  long  resistance,  with  the  butts  of  their  discharged  mus- 
kets, the  greater  part  being  without  bayonets,  that  the  king's 
troops  had  half  filled  the  redoubt,  before  it  was  abandoned. 

It  was  apprehended,  that  the  enemy  would  improve  their 
advantage,  by  marching  immediately  to  the  American  head- 
quarters at  Cambridge ;  but  they  advanced  no  farther  than 
Bunker's  Hill.  There,  they  threw  up  works  for  their  own 
security.  The  provincials  did  the  same,  on  Prospect  Hill, 
about  a  mile  distant,  in  their  front.  Both  were  guarding 
against  an  attack ;  and  both  were  in  a  bad  condition  to  receive 


<•<•!•  had  the  chief  command  at  Bunker's  Hill  ?  By  what  officers  was  he 
aidc'l'.'  I'i'l  jremsrjil  (la^e  allow  the  intrciu-linicnts  tori-main  undisturbed  ? 
How  many  .-tildk-rs  attnAi-d  th«-m '.'  Were  they  successful?  Itid  any 
reinforcements  arrive  ?  Under  whose  command  ?  What  was  tlie  result  t 
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Few  battles,  in  modern  wars,  produced  a  greater  destruc- 
tion of  men,  than  this  short  engagement.  The  loss  of  the 
British  was  one  thousand  and  fifty -four;  amongst  whom, 

were  nineteen  officers 
killed,  and  seventy 
wounded.  None  of  the 
provincials  had  rifles : 
but  they  were  good 
marksmen,  and  aimed 
chiefly  at  the  officers; 
which  accounts  for  so 
unusual  a  destruction  of 
the  latter.  The  Ameri- 
cans lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing, 
four  hundred  and  fifty. 
Their  number,  at  the 
commencement  of  the 
battle,  was  fifteen  hun- 
dred; only  half  the 
amount  of  the  assailants. 
They  particularly  la- 
mented the  death  of  ge- 
neral Warren;  a  man, 
who,  to  the  purest  pa- 
triotism and  most  undaunted  bravery,  added  the  virtues  of 
domestic  life,  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and 
the  wisdom  of  an  able  statesman.  He  was  killed  in  the 
retreat.  Finding  his  corps  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  des- 
pising all  danger,  he  stood  alone  before  the  ranks,  endea- 
vouring to  rally  his  troops,  and  encourage  them  by  his  exam- 
ple. He  pointed  to  their  ensigns,  and  reminded  them  of 
their  cheering  mottoes.  An  English  officer  perceived  him, 
and  knew  him ;  and,  having  borrowed  a  musket,  and  hit  him 
with  a  ball,  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

While  the  engines  of  war  were  employed  on  each  side  in 
the  business  of  death,  the  property  of  the  Americans  was 
yielding,  within  view,  to  the  consuming  flames.  As  the  Bri- 
tish were  advancing  to  the  attack,  they  received  orders, 
through  a  military  policy,  to  burn  Charlestown ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  this  ancient  place,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
buildings,  chiefly  of  wood,  was  in  one  great  blaze.  The 

Which  party  suffered  the  greatest  loss  ?  How  many  of  the  British  were 
killed  or  wounded?  How  many  of  the  Americans?  What  proportion  did 
the  Americans  bear  to  the  British?  Whose  death  was  most  lamented? 


Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
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lofty  steeple  of  the  meeting-house  formed  a  pyramid  of  fire, 
and  struck  the  astonished  eyes  of  numerous  beholders  with 
an  awful  spectacle. 

Congress,  agreeably  with  an  arrangement  made  before  its 
dissolution  in  the  preceding  year,  had  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  10th  of  May.  They  again  chose  Mr.  Peyton 
Randolph  president ;  and,  on  his  being  under  the  necessity 
of  returning  home,  Mr.  Hancock.  When  they  received  a 
report  of  the  affair  at  Lexington,  they  issued  directions  for 
retaliating  commercial  distress  on  Britain;  and  with  their 
accustomed  tone  of  moderation,  dignity,  and  firmness,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  general  business  of  the  colonies.  Once  more, 
they  addressed  the  king,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  published  to  the 
world  the  reasons  of  their  appeal  to  arms.  "  We  are  reduced," 
said  they,  "  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an  unconditional 
submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance 
by  force.  The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the 
cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery." 

The  next  object  was  a  suitable  person  to  conduct  their  ar- 
mies. In  deciding  this  important  question,  there  was  only 
one  opinion  throughout  the  provinces.  George  Washington 
was  appointed,  by  congress,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  at  that  time  raised,  or  afterwards  to  be  embodied. 

For  three  years  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  Braddock, 
Washington  superintended  the  troops  of  Virginia;  in  which 
highly  dangerous  service,  he  continued,  until  peace  was  given 
to  the  frontiers  of  his  native  colony,  by  the  reduction  of  fort 
.Duquesne ;  an  enterprise  undertaken  in  conformity  with  his 
repeated  solicitations,  and  accompanied  by  himself,  at  the 
head  of  his  own  regiment.  The  arduous  duties  of  his  situ- 
ation, rendered  irksome  by  the  invidious  treatment  experi- 
enced from  the  governor,  and  by  the  unmanageable  disposi- 
tion of  the  officers  and  privates  under  his  command,  were 
related  by  himself,  in  a  highly  interesting  narrative,  and  fully 
acknowledged  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  pursued  the 
arts  of  peaceful  life,  with  great  industry  and  success.  When 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament  had  alarmed  the 
colonists  with  apprehensions  that  a  blow  was  levelled  at  their 

What  town  was  burned?  Who  was  made  president  of  Congress?  Who 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  American  armies  ?  Was  this  unanimous  ? 
How  had  Washington  been  employed  ?  In  the  capture  of  what  fort  hail 
he  assisted?  To  what  civil  office  was  he  appointed?  Was  he  distuv 
11 
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1775  liberties,  he  again  came  forward  to  serve  the  public;  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  congress ;  and,  in  that  body,  was  chair- 
man of  every  committee  selected  to  make  arrangements  for 
defence.  He  was  now  in  his  fourty-forth  year,  possessed  a 
large  share  of  common  sense,  and  was  directed  by  a  sound 
judgment.  Engaged  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  he  knew 
human  nature,  and  the  most  proper  method  of  accomplishing 
his  plans.  His  passions  were  subdued,  and  held  in  subjec- 
tion to  reason.  His  mind  was  superior  to  prejudice  and  party 
spirit;  his  soul,  too  generous,  to  burthen  his  country  with 
expense ;  his  principles,  too  just,  to  allow  his  placing  mili- 
tary glory  in  competition  with  the  public  good. 

On  the  president  of  congress  announcing  his  commission, 
he  replied  :  "  Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honour 
done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet,  I  feel  great  distress  from 
a  consciousness,  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience 
may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust.  How- 
ever, as  the  congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  on  the  momentous 
duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess,  in  their  service,  for 
the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my 
most  cordial  thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their 
approbation.  But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen, 
unfavourable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered, 
by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  com- 
mand I  am  honoured  with.  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to 
assure  the  congress,  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could 
have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the 
expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my 
disbursements;  those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and 
that  is  all  I  desire." 

In  subordination  to  the  commander-in-chief,  four  major- 
generals,  one  adjutant-general,  and  eight  brigadier-generals, 
were  appointed.  The  first  were,  Messrs.  Ward,  Charles  Lee, 
Schuyler,  and  Putnam :  the  commission  of  adjutant-general 
was  given  to  Horatio  Gates;  the  brigadier-generals  were 
Messrs.  Pomeroy,  Montgomery,  and  Wooster ;  Heath,  Spen- 
cer, Thomas,  Sullivan,  and  Greene.  Lee  and  Gates  were 
natives  of  England,  and  had  gained  considerable  reputation 
in  the  British  army. 

Even  the  women  were  desirous  of  signalizing  their  zeal  in 

guislied  in  congress  ?  What  was  his  age  ?  Did  he  accept  any  pay  ?  What 
expressions  did  he  use  ?  Who  were  made  major-generals  ?  Who  adju- 
tant ?  Who  were  brigadier-generals  ?  What  is  said  of  Lee  and  Gates  ? 
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defence  of  their  country.  In  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  177g 
they  raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  at  their  own  expense, 
and  armed  those  who  were  unable  to  bear  the  charge.  The 
lady  who  presented  the  colours,  embroidered  with  appropriate 
mottoes  by  her  own  hands,  made  an  eloquent  harangue,  ex- 
horting the  soldiers  never  to  desert  the  banners  of  the  Ame- 
can  fair. 

When  general  Washington  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge, 
he  found  the  British  intrenched  on  Bunker's  Hill;  having J^ 
three  floating  batteries  on  Mystic  river,  and  a  twenty  gun 
ship  below  the  ferry,  between  Boston  and  Charlestown.  They 
had  also  a  battery  on  Copse's  Hill,  and  strong  fortifications 
on  the  Neck.  The  Americans  were  intrenched  at  Winter 
Hill,  Prospect  Hill,  and  Iloxbury ;  with  posts  of  communi- 
cation extending  over  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  small  par- 
ties stationed  in  several  towns  along  the  sea-coast.  Every 
thing  essential  to  an  army,  except  courage,  was  wanting  in 
the  patriot  army.  They  had  neither  engineers  to  plan  suita- 
ble works,  nor  sufficient  tools  to  erect  them.  Instead  of  tents, 
the  soldiers  were  only  partially  covered  with  sails ;  now  use- 
less to  the  mariner,  from  the  obstructions  of  commerce.  They 
had  no  commissaries :  —  individuals  brought  to  camp  their 
own  provisions,  on  their  own  horses :  —  nor,  uniformity  of 
dress :  the  hunting-shirt  was  introduced,  to  abolish  provincial 
distinctions.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  whole  stock  of  pow- 
der in  the  American  camp,  and  in  all  the  public  magazines 
of  New  England,  would  have  made  little  more  than  nine 
rounds.  A  supply  of  several  thousand  pounds  weight  was 
soon  afterwards  obtained  from  Africa.  Domestic  rum  was 
sent  thither,  in  charge  of  confidential  agents ;  who  proceeded 
with  so  much  address,  that  every  ounce  for  sale  in  the  Bri- 
tish forts  on  the  African  coast,  was  purchased  and  brought 
off  for  the  use  of  their  opponents  in  America.  Some  fearless 
patriots  of  South  Carolina  in  the  following  year  boarded  an 
English  vessel  at  St.  Augustine ;  from  which,  they  obtained 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  :  and  a  large  quantity  was  manufac- 
tured at  Philadelphia ;  where  a  single  mill  produced  five  hun- 
dred pounds  each  week. 

The  continental  army,  placed  under  the  command  of  Wash- 
ington, amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
These  had  been  so  judiciously  stationed  around  Boston,  as  to 

When  did  Washington  join  the  army  ?  At  what  place?  Had  the  Ameri- 
can army  a  uniform  ?  What  expedient  was  adopted  to  abolish  provincial 
distinctions  ?  What  quantity  of  powder  had  the  Americans  on  the  4th  of 
August  ?  What  was  the  number  of  the  continental  army  placed  under 
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1775  confine  the  British  in  the  town,  and  exclude  them  from  the 
provisions  afforded  in  the  adjacent  country  and  the  islands  in 
the  bay.  They  were  now  arranged  in  three  grand  divisions. 
General  Ward  commanded  the  right  wing,  atltoxbury;  gene- 
ral Lee,  the  left,  at  Prospect  Hill ;  and  the  centre,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  were  at  Cambridge,  was  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Washington  himself.  The  military  skill 
of  adjutant-general  Gates,  in  his  particular  department,  was 
eminently  conspicuous.  He  introduced  punctuality  and  me- 
thod, taught  the  officers  and  privates  to  know  their  respective 
places,  and  to  have  the  mechanism  as  well  as  movements  of 
an  army. 

Having  thus  accomplished  a  respectable  beginning  upon 
land,  the  continental  energies  were  directed  also  to  another 
element,  the  sea.  In  November,  the  Massachusetts  assembly 
and  the  general  congress  resolved  to  fit  out  armed  vessels,  to 
cruise  on  the  American  coast;  for  the  purpose  of  intercept- 
ing warlike  stores  and  supplies  destined  for  the  British  army. 
The  object  was  at  first  limited  to  these;  but,  as  the  prospect 
of  accommodation  receded,  it  was  extended  to  all  British  pro- 
perty afloat.  The  Americans  were  diffident  of  their  ability 
to  effect  any  thing  on  water,  against  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land, the  greatest  in  the  world.  But  even  their  earliest  at- 
tempts were  successful,  and  inspired  them  with  confidence  to 
venture  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Lee  privateer,  under  the  di- 
rection of  captain  Manly,  took  an  ordnance  vessel  from  Wool- 
wich, containing  a  large  brass  mortar,  several  pieces  of  brass 
cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  war- 
like tools,  utensils,  and  machines;  a  cargo  so  appropriate, 
that,  had  congress  sent  an  order  for  supplies,  they  could  not 
have  made  a  list  of  articles  more  suitable  to  their  present 
•wants.  Scarcely  had  the  first  joyful  impressions  caused  by 
this  relief  subsided,  when  Manly  gave  additional  proofs  of 
successful  vigilance.  Within  a  few  days,  he  captured  three 
other  vessels,  laden  with  various  stores  from  England,  and 
one  ship  from  Antigua,  with  rum.  Invigorated  by  this  pro- 
mise of  important  aid  from  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  con- 
gress determined  to  create  a  national  marine ;  and  gave  orders 
for  building  five  vessels  of  thirty-two,  five  of  twenty-eight, 
and  three  of  twenty-four  guns,  each. 

About  this  time,  one  of  the  sea-port  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts suffered  a  melancholy  devastation.  Falmouth,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  four  hundred  dwelling-houses  and  stores,  was 

the  command  of  Washington  ?    Who  commanded  the  Lee  privateer?    How 
many  vessels  were  ordered  to  be  built  ?     Which  town  in  Massachusetts 
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tot-illy  <lcstroyed,  by  shells  and  red-hot  shot;  thrown  into  it  1775 
•without  intermission,  during  a  whole  day,  from  a  ghip  of  Oct. 
eighteen  guns,  commanded  by  captain  Mowatt.  18 

The  seizure  of  Ticondcroga  and  other  places  on  the  lakes 
adjoining  Canada,  in  which  enterprise,  colonel  Arnold  bore 
a  distinguished  part,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  his  first  essay  in  the  field,  this  am- 
bitious officer  lost  no  time  in  projecting  more  extensive  ope- 
rations. He  wrote  a  letter  to  congress,  strongly  urging  an 
expedition  into  Canada,  and  offering,  with  two  thousand  men, 
to  reduce  the  whole  province.  In  his  zeal  to  oppose  Great 
Britain,  or  satiate  his  desire  of  glory,  he  had  advised  the 
adoption  of  offensive  war,  even  before  congress  had  organized 
an  army,  or  appointed  a  single  officer.  His  importunity, 
however,  together  with  a  belief  that  the  Canadians  were,  in 
general,  discontented  with  their  government,  induced  that 
body  to  adopt  his  daring  project.  But,  though  they  acqui- 
esced in  his  opinion,  they  did  not  invest  him  with  the  com- 
mand. The  arrangements  in  the  northern  department  were 
committed  to  generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery ;  the  for- 
mer was  stationed  at  Albany,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians ;  the  latter  was  sent  forward  to  Ticonderoga,  with  a 
body  of  troops  from  New  York  and  New  England. 

The  nearest  British  post  in  Canada  was  St.  John's;  situ- 
ated about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Ticonderoga: 
which,  since  the  fall  of  the  latter  and  Crownpoint,  was  justly 
considered  as  the  key  of  that  province.  Against  this,  Mont- 
gomery erected  a  battery ;  but,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
ammunition,  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  its  reduction,  until, 
by  the  capture  of  fort  Chamblee,  a  post  a  few  miles  below 
St.  John's,  on  the  same  river,  he  obtained  a  large  supply  of  ST' 
powder.  In  the  meantime,  a  British  force,  in  number  about 
eight  hundred,  chiefly  Indians  and  militia,  when  attempting 
to  relieve  St.  John's,  by  crossing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  op- 
posite to  Loqueil,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  considerable 
loss,  by  three  hundred  Green  Mountain  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Warner.  This  affair  decided  the  fate  of  the 
besieged.  Five  hundred  regulars  and  one  hundred  Canadians 
surrendered  to  Montgomery ;  with  forty -eight  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  eight  hundred  stand  of  arms.  The  advantage 
gained  by  the  invaders  was,  however,  in  a  small  degree  less- 
ened, by  the  capture  of  the  brave  colonel  Allen  and  a  party 

•was  destroyed  ?    What  expedition  did  Arnold  recommend  ?    Did  congress 
give  him  command  of  the  forces?     To  whom  were  the  arrangements  in 
-the  northern  department  committed?     After  the  capture  of  fort  Chani- 
11* 
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1775  °f  eighty  men,  when  on  a  tour  of  observation,  near  Montreal. 
But  the  enemy  were  allowed  only  a  short  period  to  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  this  trifling  acquisition.  Pursuing  his  good 
fortune,  general  Montgomery  immediately  appeared  before 
Montreal,  and,  on  the  13th  of  November,  obtained  a  surren- 
der of  the  place,  together  with  general  Prescott  and  the  gar- 
rison :  besides  eleven  sail  of  vessels,  laden  with  ammunition, 
provisions,  intrenching  tools,  and  every  thing  required  for 
the  clothing  and  comfort  of  his  army.  Generol  Carleton, 
the  commander-in-chief  and  governor  of  Canada,  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken.  Being  blockaded  in  th&t  part  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  which  lies  between  the  city  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sorel,  he  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and,  aided 
by  muffled  oars  and  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pass  the  American  guards. 

After  leaving  some  troops  in  Montreal,  Montgomery,  with 
little  more  than  three  hundred  men,  proceeded  for  the  capi- 
tal, Quebec.  But  his  situation  was  now  very  embarrassing. 
"  Much  to  be  pitied,"  observes  a  cotemporary  writer,  "  is  the 
officer,  who,  having  been  bred  to  arms  in  the  strict  discipline 
of  regular  armies,  is  afterwards  called  to  command  men  who 
carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  freedom  into  the  field.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Americans,  officers  as  well  as  privates, 
having  never  before  seen  any  service,  were  ignorant  of  their 
duty,  and  feebly  impressed  with  the  military  ideas  of  union, 
subordination,  and  discipline.  They  were  soon  tired  of  a 
military  life.  Novelty,  and  the  first  impulse  of  passion,  had 
led  them  to  the  camp ;  but  the  approaching  cold  season,  to- 
gether with  the  fatigues  and  dangers  incident  to  war,  induced 
a  general  wish  to  relinquish  the  service.  Though,  by  the 
terms  of  enlistment,  they  were  to  be  discharged  in  a  few 
weeks,  they  could  not,  even  for  that  short  space  of  time,  bear 
an  absence  from  their  homes." 

About  the  same  time  that  Canada  was  invaded  by  the  usual 
route  from  New  York,  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  Ame- 
rican army  was  brought  thither  by  a  new  and  unexpected 
passage.  Arnold,  who  conducted  this  bold  undertaking,  ac- 
quired, thereby,  the  name  of  the  American  Hannibal.  lie 
was  sent,  by  general  Washington,  with  a  thousand  men,  from 
Cambridge ;  with  orders  to  penetrate  into  that  province  by 
ascending  the  river  Kennebec,  and  then,  after  crossing  the 

blee  and  St.  John's,  what  important  Canadian  town  sujjttndered  to  Mont- 
gomery? After  the  capture  of  Montreal,  whither  did  nlontgomery  pro- 
ceed ?  Who  led  a  detachment  of  the  Americana  into  Canada  by  a  new 
passage  ?  How  many  men  formed  the  party  ?  What  route  did  they  take  T 
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mountains  which  divide  Canada  from  Maine,  by  descending  jyy- 
the  Chaudirre,  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Great  were  the  difficul- 
and  severe  the  deprivations,  they  had  to  encounter,  in 
marching  three  hundred  miles,  by  an  unexplored  way,  through 
an  uninhabited  country.  In  ascending  the  Kennebec,  they 
were  constantly  obliged  to  struggle  against  an  impetuous 
current ;  were  often  compelled,  by  cataracts,  to  land,  and  haul 
their  batteaux  up  rapid  streams,  and  over  falls  of  rivers. 
They  had  to  contend  with  swamps,  woods,  and  craggy  moun- 
tains. At  some  places,  they  had  to  cut  their  way,  for  miles 
together,  through  forests,  so  embarrassed,  that  their  progress 
was  only  four  or  five  miles  a  day.  One  third  of  their  num- 
ber were,  from  sickness  and  want  of  food,  obliged  to  return. 
Provisions  grew  at  length  so  scarce,  that  some  of  the  men 
eat  their  dogs,  cartouch-boxes,  leather  small-clothes,  and 
shoes.  Still,  they  proceeded  with  unabated  fortitude.  They 
gloried  in  the  hope  of  completing  a  march,  which  would  rival 
the  greatest  exploits  of  antiquity ;  and,  on  the  third  of  No- 
vember, after  thirty-one  days  spent  in  traversing  a  hideous 
desert,  they  reached  the  inhabited  parts  of  Canada,  where, 
the  people,  struck  with  amazement  and  admiration  when  they 
saw  this  armed  force  emerging  from  the  wilderness,  received 
them  with  kind  attention,  and  supplied  them  with  every  thing 
requisite  for  their  comfort. 

A  manifesto,  subscribed  by  general  Washington,  which 
had  been  sent  with  this  detachment,  was  circulated  amongst 
the  Canadians.  They  were  informed,  that  the  American 
army  came,  not  as  enemies,  but  friends ;  not  to  plunder,  but 
to  protect  them  :  and  were  invited  to  arrange  themselves 
under  the  common  standard  of  security  and  freedom. 

So  favourable  were  the  prospects  of  the  united  colonies  at 
this  period,  that  general  Montgomery  began  to  form  a  regi- 
ment of  Canadians.  James  Livingston,  a  native  of  New 
York,  who  had  long  resided  in  Canada,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand them.  The  inhabitants,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
were  very  friendly.  Expresses,  in  the  employment  of  the 
Americans,  continued  to  pass  without  molestation  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec  j  before  which  place,  Arnold  had  now 
arrived.  Many  individuals  performed  important  services  in 
favour  of  the  invaders.  Amongst  those,  Mr.  Price  stands 
conspicuous ;  having  advanced  them,  in  gold  and  silver  mo- 
ney, five  thousand  pounds. 

Did  they  reach  thfir  destination  ?  When  did  Arnold  enter  the  inhabited 
part  of  Canada ?  \Vlx>m  did  Montgomery  appoint  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  Canbdiuna  which  he  began  to  form  ?  What  town  did  Arnold  attempt 
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1775  On  the  13th  of  November,  the  fifth  night  after  his  appear 
ance  before  Quebec,  Arnold  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
hopes  of  entering  the  fortress  by  assault.  But  his  chance 
of  succeeding,  by  this  mode,  was,  in  that  short  space  of  time, 
greatly  diminished.  The  critical  moment,  by  unavoidable 
delay,  was  then  lost;  the  panic,  occasioned  by  his  first  ap- 
pearance, had  abated ;  and  solid  preparations  were  made  for 
its  defence ;  wherefore,  having  no  artillery,  after  surmount- 
ing  the  shaggy  precipice  which  had  been  ascended  by  gene- 
14 '  ral  Wolfe,  and  drawing  up  his  little  band  near  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  he  withdrew;  and,  until  the  arrival  of  Mont- 
gomery, aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  cut  off  supplies  from 
the  garrison. 

This  officer  at  length  joined  the  blockading  army^  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender,  without  effect,  soon  after- 
wards commenced  a  bombardment,  and  opened  a  six-gun  bat- 
tery ;  but  his  metal  was  too  light.  Defended  by  the  united 
fortifications  of  art  and  nature,  Quebec,  the  last  Canadian 
post  remaining  to  the  British,  stood  uninjured.  Animated 
by  the  presence,  and  directed  by  the  counsel  of  the  governor, 
sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  garrison  could  not  be  wearied  to  sub- 
mission. The  fate  of  the  besiegers  was  becoming  dangerous. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  tide  of  fortune  began  to 
turn.  Dissensions  threatened  the  annihilation  of  discipline ; 
resources  were  every  day  declining,  fatigue  weakened  the 
body,  and  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  men.  Difficulties  of 
every  kind  were  rapidly  increasing.  The  alternatives  must 
be  decided,  of  immediate  retreat,  or  an  attempt  to  enter  the 
place  by  storm.  Montgomery  determined  on  the  latter; 
though  it  was  an  undertaking  in  which  success  was  barely 
possible,  and  despair  seemed  triumphant  over  hope. 

The  garrison  numbered  fifteen  hundred,  the  assailants  only 
eight  hundred  men.  Having  divided  this  little  force  into 
four  detachments,  he  ordered  two  feints  to  be  made  against 
the  upper  town ;  one,  by  colonel  Livingston,  at  the  head  of 
the  Canadians,  against  St.  John's  gate ;  the  other,  by  major 
Brown,  against  Cape  Diamond:  reserving  to  himself  and 
colonel  Arnold  the  two  principal  attacks  against  the  lower 
town.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  snow,  the  columns 
were  put  in  motion.  Montgomery  passed  the  first  barrier; 

(o  take  ?  When  ?  Was  his  attempt  successful  ?  Who  ^as  then  governor 
of  Canada?  Was  he  present  in  Quebec  ?  What  determination  did  Mont- 
gomery form?  How  many  did  the  garrison  number?  How  many  the 
assailants?  Were  the  Americans  successful?  What  was  the  fate  of 
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but,  when  attacking  the  second,  was  killed,  and  bis  division  j-75 
was  led  back.     Arnold,  being  severely  wounded,  was  carried  Dec. 
off  the  field  :  yet  his  party,  placed  under  the  conduct  of  cap-   31 
tain    (afterwards   general)  Morgan,    contended   amidst   the 
works  for  three  hours,  until  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers.    One  hundred  Americans  were  killed,  and  three  hun- 
dred made  prisoners. 

Few  men  have  fallen  in  battle  so  much  regretted,  by  both 
sides,  as  general  Montgomery.  He  had  engaged  in  the  Ame- 
rican cause  from  principle;  and  left  the  enjoyment  of  an 
easy  fortune,  in  Ireland,  and  the  highest  domestic  happiness, 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  war, 
instituted  to  defend  a  community  of  which  he  was  an  adopted 
member. 

AltRough  the  besiegers  were  so  much  weakened  as  to  be 
scarcely  equal  to  their  own  defence,  Arnold,  who  succeeded 
Montgomery  in  the  command,  had  the  boldness  to  encamp 
within  three  miles  of  the  town,  and  the  address,  even  with 
his  reduced  numbers,  to  impede  the  conveyance  of  provisions 
into  the  garrison.  His  situation  was  extremely  difficult.  His 
men  were  exposed,  in  the  open  air,  when  the  snow  lay  four 
feet  deep,  and  the  rigours  of  a  Canada  winter  assailed  them 
with  a  severity  beyond  any  degree  which  they  had  before 
experienced. 

But  the  failure  of  this  enterprise  did  not  extinguish  the  .__- 
ardour  of  their  countrymen.  They  yet  retained  hopes  of 
reducing  in  that  quarter  the  English  power.  General 
Washington  arranged  measures  to  embody  for  the  service 
of  the  north  three  regiments  in  New  Hampshire ;  and  con- 
gress resolved  to  forward  the  reinforcements  previously 
voted,  as  well  as  to  raise  four  battalions  in  New  York.  That 
the  army  might  be  supplied  with  blankets  for  this  winter 
expedition,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure,  from  house- 
holders, all  that  could  be  spared  from  their  families.  To  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  hard  money,  proper  persons  were  employed 
to  exchange  paper  notes  for  coin ;  and  such  was  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  times,  that  many  thousand  silver  dollars  were 
frequently  given  at  par  for  the  bills  of  congress.  No  means 
of  insuring  success  were  overlooked.  The  cause  of  the  Ame- 
ricans had  received  so  powerful  aid  from  the  publications  in 
their  own  gazettes,  and  from  the  fervent  exhortations  of  popu- 
lar preachers,  which  connected  the  cause  of  liberty  with  the 
animating  sentiments  of  religion,  that  it  was  determined  to 

Montgomery?     What  injury  was  received  by  Arnold?    What  loss  did  the 
Americans  sustain?     Of  what  nation  was  Montgomery?     Besides  the 
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U7g  employ  those  two  powerful  engines  of  revolution,  printing 
and  preaching,  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  Canadians. 
Accordingly,  a  printer  and  a  clergyman,  with  a  complete  ap- 
paratus, were  sent  into  that  province,  also  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Chase,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  a 
respectable  clergyman  of  the  lloman  Catholic  persuasion, 
(the  prevailing  doctrine  of  that  country,)  to  invigorate  the 
seeds  of  revolution ;  by  promising  that  Canada  should  be 
received  into  the  colonial  association  on  equal  terms,  that  the 
inhabitants  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  the  quiet  possession  of  their  ecclesiastical  estates. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  exertions  to  support  the  war 
in  Canada,  their  interest  there,  after  the  fall  of  Montgomery, 
gradually  declined.  Their  unsuccessful  assault  on  Quebec, 
made  an  impression,  both  on  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  un- 
favourable to  their  views ;  and  the  reduction  of  that  place 
now  seemed  an  object  to  which  their  resources  were  inade- 
quate. The  inhabitants  listened  with  jealous  diffidence  to 
the  declarations  in  favour  of  protecting  their  religion.  They 
reverted,  with  philosophic  caution,  to  the  early  breaches  of 
civil  faith  amongst  their  neighbours,  in  New  England,  and 
the  stubborn  animosity  which  theological  collision  had  every 
where  produced.  To  render  still  weaker  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess, the  small-pox  found  its  way  throughout  the  invading 
army ;  and,  owing  to  the  limited  practice  of  early  inoculation 
at  that  period,  was  a  serious  calamity.  It  reduced  their  ef- 
fective number  from  three  thousand,  to  nine  hundred  men. 
While  the  forces  of  the  one  party  were  thus  decreasing,  and 
their  spirit  sinking  by  disease,  those  of  the  other  were  re- 
cruiting, their  energies  and  hopes  reviving.  Determined  to 
recover,  without  delay,  the  ground  which  they  had  lost,  the 
British  government  suffered  not  a  moment  to  elapse,  after 
intelligence  of  these  events  arrived,  before  they  despatched 

Ma  a  numerous  reinforcement  for  its  relief;  and,  early  in  May, 
6  the  van  of  this  body  made  its  way  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
through  the  ice.  The  besiegers  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions to  retreat.  Carleton  led  out  a  detachment  to  attack 
them,  and  got  possession  of  all  their  cannon  and  military 
stores  :  which,  in  their  confusion,  they  had  abandoned.  Thus, 
at  the  end  of  five  months'  operations,  the  siege  was  raised 
after  a  display  of  fortitude  and  perseverance,  which  reflects 
the  highest  honour  on  the  officers  and  privates  of  both  armies. 

usual  means  by  military  force,  what  individuals  did  congress  send  to  make 
an  impression  in  Canada  ?  Were  these  exertions  successful  ?  How  long 
did  tbe  Americans  continue  their  operations  against  Quebec  before  the 
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From  an  enemy,  the  conduct  of  general  Carleton  merits 
distinguished  praise.  To  the  abilities  of  the  accomplished 
poldier,  by  which  he  fulfilled  an  arduous  duty  to  his  country, 
he  supcradded  the  amiable  qualities  of  a  generous  foe.  The 
numerous  sick  in  the  American  hospitals,  unavoidably  de- 
'1  by  their  companions,  he  cherished  with  most  tender 
ran- :  he  fed  and  clothed  them,  and,  when  recovered,  per- 
mitted them  to  return;  and,  by  a  humane  proclamation,  re- 
moved the  fears  of  those  who  might  possibly  be  scattered  in 
the  woods;  recommending  them  to  go  home,  and  apply  them- 
selves again  to  the  peaceful  labour  of  their  farms. 

When  the  retreating  army  had  reached  the  Sorel,  and 
thrown  up  some  slight  works  for  their  defence,  they  were 
joined  by  a  few  battalions  who  were  marching  to  reinforce 
them.  General  Thomas,  the  American  commander-in-chief 
in  Canada,  having  died,  his  commission  devolved  on  Arnold, 
now  advanced  to  the  same  rank  :  and  afterwards  on  general 
Sullivan.  But,  notwithstanding  their  increase  of  numbers, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  they  must  abandon  the  entire 
province ;  yet,  from  a  desire  of  doing  something  which  would 
counterbalance,  in  the  minds  of  the  Canadians,  the  injurious 
effects  of  their  retreat,  an  attack,  planned  by  general  Thomp- 
son,  was  made  on  the  British  post  at  the  Three  Rivers.  The  4 
assailants,  however,  were  repulsed ;  Thompson  and  two  hun- 
dred men  were  made  prisoners,  and  about  twenty-five  were 
killed.  Soon  afterwards,  Carleton,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  arrived,  and  commenced  a  serious  pur- 
suit. The  retreat,  nevertheless,  was  conducted  by  general 
Sullivan,  with  so  much  industry  and  judgment,  that  the  bag- 
gage, cannon,  and  military  stores,  were  brought  off,  and  the 
numerous  sick  escorted  to  Crown  Point ;  where  he  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  made  his  first  stand. 

At  this  period  of  the  contest  in  the  north,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  view  the  transactions,  which,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
occurred  at  home.  The  first  province  that  demands  attention, 
is  Virginia.  The  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  though  there 
was  not  a  British  soldier  within  its  limits,  were  involved,  by 
the  indiscretion  of  its  governor,  lord  Dunmore,  in  difficulties, 
little  short  of  those  which  had  assailed  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  officer,  aided  by  a  party  from  a  royal  vessel 
in  James'  river,  having  conveyed  the  powder  from  the  colo- .__, 
nial  magazine  at  Williamsburg,  by  which  conduct  he  brought  ^ ' 
upon  himself  the  indignant  fury  of  the  people,  threatened,  21 

Bipgo  was  raised?     What   occurred  ut  Williamaburg?     Who  compelled 
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in  case  of  farther  opposition,  to  enfranchise  the  negroes,  and 
arm  them  against  their  former  masters.  This  irritated,  but 
did  not  intimidate.  A  body  of  gentlemen,  headed  by  Pat- 
rick Henry,  compelled  him  to  pay  the  value  of  the  powder ; 

Mav  and  so  alarmed  him,  that  he  was  induced  to  send  his  lady 
4"  and  family  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  surround  his  palace 
with  artillery.  Affairs,  thenceforward,  grew  daily  more  tem- 
pestuous. He  retired  from  his  dangerous  habitation ;  with 
the  aid  of  the  royalists,  runaway  negroes,  and  some  frigates, 
established  a  marine  force,  ravaged  plantations,  and  at  length 
attempted  to  destroy  Hampton  by  a  cannonade;  but  was 

.-      driven  off  by  the  riflemen  stationed  on  the  shore.     In  a  few 

23 '  days  from  this,  he  entered  Norfolk ;  but,  after  a  skirmish  at 

the  great  bridge,  in  which  a  party  of  British  grenadiers  were 

defeated  by  the  provincials,  he  abandoned  the  town,  and  again 

Dlc>  retired  with  his  motley  forces  on  board  his  ships.  Norfolk, 
however,  survived  only  a  short  time  this  triumph  over  the 
royal  governor.  Provisions  being  withheld  from  the  king's 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  the  town,  with  all  the  property  which 
it  contained,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars,  was,  on  the  1st  of  January,  reduced  to  ashes. 

Nor  was  the  adjoining  colony  of  North  Carolina  exempted 
from  disturbance;  though  in  a  less  serious  degree.  The 
governor's  party,  there,  was  soon  defeated,  and  he  himself 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  Dunmore,  by  retiring  on 
board  a  ship.  Similar  retreats  were  made  by  the  royal  go- 
vernors of  the  other  colonies;  except  by  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
Connecticut,  who  espoused  the  American  cause ;  and,  before 

•"••'"  the  year  expired,  the  regal  authority  had  entirely  ceased 
throughout  the  union. 

.__6  All  this  time,  the  British  troops  at  Boston  were  suffering 
the  inconvenience  of  a  blockade ;  and  the  blockading  forces 
were  equally  impatient  for  want  of  employment.  Accus- 
tomed to  industry  and  motion  on  their  farms,  the  latter  could 
not  patiently  bear  the  inactivity  and  confinement  of  a  camp. 
Fiery  spirits  declaimed  in  favour  of  an  assault :  they  pre- 
ferred a  thoughtless  enterprise,  which  might  bring  immediate 
glory,  to  passive  fortitude  and  distant  victory.  To  be  in 
readiness  for  the  attempt,  a  council  of  war  recommended  the 
assembling  of  seven  thousand  militia;  which,  added  to  the 

lord  Dunmore  to  make  restitution  ?  What  town  was  subjected  to  a  can- 
nonade ?  From  what  town  was  Dunmore  next  driven  ?  Why  was  Norfolk 
destroyed  ?  At  what  time  ?  What  happened  in  North  Carolina  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  other  royal  governors  ?  Since  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
what  had  been  the  situation  of  the  British  troops  at  Boston  ?  By  what 
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regular  army  before  Boston,  would  have  made  a  force  of  about 
seventeen  thousand  men.  But  the  Americans  still  laboured 
inn  KT  a  scarcity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Though  great 
exertions  had  been  made  to  manufacture  gunpowder,  and  to 
collect  arms  throughout  the  interior,  the  supply  was  slow  and 
inadequate.  The  eyes  of  all  were  now  fixed  on  general 
Washington;  who,  it  was,  notwithstanding,  expected,  would, 
by  a  bold  exertion,  free  Boston  from  the  English  troops. 
The  dangerous  situation  of  public  affairs  had  led  him  to  con- 
ceal his  real  deficiency  of  means ;  and,  with  that  magnani- 
mity which  distinguishes  the  virtuous  patriot,  but  is  often 
absent  even  from  the  brave,  to  suffer  his  character  to  be  as- 
sailed, sooner  than  vindicate  himself  by  exposing  his  army's 
weakness.  There  were  not  wanting  persons,  who,  judging 
from  the  superior  number  of  his  men,  asserted,  that  if  he 
were  not  desirous,  like  the  Marlborough  of  England,  to  pro- 
long his  importance  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  might,  by  a 
vigorous  attack,  drive  the  enemy  from  Boston.  Such  insinu- 
ations were  reported,  and,  by  several,  believed.  But  they 
were  uncontradicted  by  Washington ;  who  chose  to  risk  his 
fame,  rather  than  expose  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  and  the 
liberties  of  his  country. 

The  patient  vigilance  of  the  correct  general  at  length 
gained  a  bloodless  victory.  Alarmed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  besiegers  on  Dorchester  heights,  which,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  March,  had  been  fortified,  under  cover  of  a  bom- 
bardment and  cannonade,  sir  William  Howe,  leaving  behind 
a  large  quantity  of  artillery  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
evacuated  Boston  on  the  17th,  and  sailed  with  his  troops  to 
Halifax.  His  retreat  was  not  impeded  by  the  blockading 
army ;  lest  an  attack,  at  that  period,  might  have  caused  him 
to  burn  the  town.  The  embarkation  of  the  British  troops 
was  scarcely  finished,  when  general  Washington  with  his 
army  entered ;  amidst  marks  of  approbation  and  rejoicing  27"" 
more  flattering  than  a  Roman  triumph. 

For  some  months  past,  every  exertion  had  been  made  to 
place  South  Carolina,  and  especially  its  capital,  Charleston, 
in  a  respectable  posture  of  defence.  Works  were  accordingly 
erected  upon  Sullivan's  island ;  which  is  situated  so  near  the 
channel,  as  to  be  a  convenient  post  for  annoying  vessels  when 
attempting  to  approach  the  town.  These  proved  a  judicious 
precaution.  The  place  had  soon  to  withstand  a  formidable 
attack.  On  the  28th  of  June,  a  British  admiral,  sir  Peter 

movement  was  Sir  William  Howe  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston  ?     When 
did  this  occur?     Whither  did  he  sail?     Which  town  in  South  Carolina 
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Parker,  entered  the  harbour,  with  six  frigates  and  four  smaller 
ships  of  war;  mounting  in  the  whole,  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty guns,  and  having  on  board  three  thousand  land-troops, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  To  oppose  these, 
the  fort  had  thirty-six  guns,  consisting  of  eighteen,  twenty- 
four,  and  forty-two,  pounders,  manned  by  about  four  hundred 
militia  and  soldiers  of  the  line,  commanded  by  colonel  Moul- 
trie.  This  small  garrison  made  a  most  galla'nt  and  effectual 
defence.  They  fired  with  deliberation;  for  the  most  part 
took  aim ;  and  seldom  missed  their  object.  The  ships  were 
torn  almost  to  pieces ;  the  killed  and  wounded  on  board  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  men.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  only 
ten  men  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  The  fort  being 
built  of  palmetto,  was  little  damaged  :  the  shot  which  struck 
it  was  buried  in  its  soft  wood.  Colonel  Thompson,  with 
seven  hundred  men,  was  stationed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  to  oppose  the  crossing  of  a  British  division,  which 
had  landed  on  Long  Island,  in  their  rear;  but,  to  effect  that, 
no  serious  attempt  was  made.  The  firing  ceased  in  the  even- 
ing; the  vessels  slipped  their  cables;  before  morning,  they 
had  retired  about  two  miles ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  troops 
re-embarked,  and  the  whole  sailed  for  New  York. 

Two  grand  objects  of  the  British  armament  were  decided; 
one,  to  relieve  Canada,  which  had  been  successful ;  the  other, 
to  make  a'  strong  impression  in  the  south,  which  ended  in 
defeat.  A  third  remained  to  be  determined, — the  possession 
of  New  York.  The  command  of  the  force  designed  to  ope- 
rate against  the  latter,  was  given  to  admiral  lord  Howe,  and 
his  brother,  general  sir  William  Howe ;  officers,  who,  as  well 
from  their  individual  characters,  as  the  known  bravery  of 
their  family,  stood  high  in  ministerial  confidence,  and  were 
commissioned  either  to  subdue  by  the  power  of  arms,  or  end 
the  war  by  negotiation.  The  army  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand men ;  a  force  which  exceeded  any  before  seen  in  Ame- 
rica, and  was,  besides,  supported  by  a  numerous  fleet. 

On  their  approach,  the  enemy  found  every  part  of  New 
York  Island,  and  the  most  exposed  parts  of  Long  Island, 
fortified,  and  well  defended  by  artillery.  About  fifty  British 
transports  anchored  near  Staten  Island ;  which  had  not  been 
so  much  an  object  of  protection.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  either  through  fear,  or  affliction,  or  policy,  expressed 
great  joy  on  their  arrival ;  and  many  of  them,  joined  by 

•was  attacked?  Who  commanded  the  vessels  of  war?  Who  the  land 
troops  ?  On  what  island  were  the  American  works  ?  What  was  the  result  ? 
What  was  the  next  object  of  the  British?  What  officers  were  given  the 
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about  sixty  persons  from  New  Jersey,  were  embodied  as  a 
royal  militia. 

Hut,  \vliati-vcr  might  be  the  hopes  of  Britain  to  obtain  a 
more  absolute  dominion  over  her  colonies,  by  arms,  the  time 
had  now  pa -.-f  1,  when  even  the  ancient  connexion  could  be 
ntuined,  by  negotiation.  Offers  of  pardon  were  not  less  in- 
gulting,  than  inappropriate.  A  new  era  had  arisen  in  the 
west.  The  chain  which  had  for  years  bound  England  to  her 
rising  progeny,  was,  by  the  corroding  influence  of  civil  min- 
isters, severed;  the  broken  links  were  now  reunited  to  join 
together  the  children  in  resistance  to  the  parent.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  this  great  armament, 
the  congress  at  Philadelphia  agreed  on  a  declaration  of  IN- 
m.i'ENDENCE;  thereby,  absolving  the  colonies  from  every 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  motion  for  this 
purpose,  first  made  on  the  7th  of  June,  by  Richard  Henrj 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  seconded  by  John  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  conformity  with  the  particular  instructions  of  the 
former's  constituents  and  the  general  voice  of  all  the  states, 
was  decided  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

"  WHEN,  in  the  course  of  human  events,"  says  this  cele- 
brated document,  —  "  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  ^ 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  —  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that,  among  these,  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
cmls,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 

command  against  New  York  ?  What  important  declaration  was  made  by 
congress?  What  change  did  this  measure  produce?  By  whom  was  the 
motion  for  independence  made  ?  By  whom  seconded  ?  When  was  con- 
gress assembled  ?  Give  the  date  ?  Repeat  the  w  »rds  of  the  first  period 
of  the  declaration. 
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Prudence,  'ladeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ; 
and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it 
is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems 
of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations;  all 
having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world. 

"  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

"  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  ope- 
ration, till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and,  when  so  sus- 
pended, he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them.  He  has 
refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature  —  a  right  inestima- 
ble to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

"  He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  un- 
usual, uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their 
public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into 
compliance  with  his  measures. 

"He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for 
opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

"  He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions, 
to  cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby,  the  legislative  pow- 
ers, incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large,  for  their  exercise;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean- 
time, exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

"  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
states ;  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their 
migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropri- 
ations of  lands. 
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"lie  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  re- 
fusini:  liis  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

"  lie  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries. 

"  Ih  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers,  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their 
pubstance. 

"  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  ar- 
mies, without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

"  He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

"  He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation ; 
for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us :  for 
protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any 
murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of 
these  states :  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world :  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent :  for 
depriving  us,  iu  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury : 
for  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  of- 
fences :  for  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a 
neighbouring  province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at 
once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  into  these  colonies :  for  taking  away  our  char- 
ters, abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  funda- 
mentally, the  forms  of  our  governments :  for  suspending  our 
own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

"  He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out 
of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

"  He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

"  He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and 
tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and 
totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

"  He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on 
the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become 
the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  them- 
selves by  their  hands. 

"  He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and 
12* 
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has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers 
the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare 
is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions. 

"  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress,  in  the  most  humble  terms  :  our  repeated  petitions 
have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince, 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may 
define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

"  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  at- 
tempts made  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable 
jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disa- 
vow these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our 
connexions  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
separation  j  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind 
— enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And,  for 
the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour."  * 

*  This  declaration  was  composed  by  Thomas  Jefferson ;  member 
of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  It  was  signed  in  the 
State-house,  at  Philadelphia,  in  a  chamber  of  the  right  wing,  on  the 
ground  floor ;  the  first  which  you  enter  from  the  centre  hall  of  that 
building. 

Who  composed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?     Who  was  president 
of  congress  ?     Who  was  secretary  ? 
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A  pointing,  commemorative  of  this  great  event,  in  which  are  ,--- 
drawn  the  persons  of  its  illustrious  authors,  (whose  names  are  here 
ii  their  position  at  the  time  of  its  being  presented  by  the 
committee  for  the  approval  of  congress,  has  been  drawn  by  an  Ame- 
rican artist,  colonel  Trumbull;  and  placed,  in  1819,  in  the  capitol 
at  Washington. 

John  Hancock,  President.     Charles  Thomson,  Secretary. 

New  Hampshire;  Josiah  Bartlett,  William  Whipple,  Matthew 
Thornton.  Mas.mchusetU ;  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Elbritlgc  Gerry.  Rhode  Island,  &c. ;  Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery.  Connecticut ;  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntingdon, 
William  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott.  New  York;  William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston,  Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris.  New  Jersey; 
Richard  Stockton,  John  Witherspoon,  Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Hart, 
Abraham  Clark.  Pennsylvania ;  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Morton,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith, 
George  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George  Ross.  Delaware;  Cffisar 
Rodney,  George  Reed.  Maryland;  Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  Virginia;  George 
Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  junior,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton. 
North  Carolina;  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  John  Penn.  South 
Carolina;  Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas  Hay  ward,  junior,  Thomas 
Lynch,  junior,  Arthur  Middleton.  Georgia;  Button  Gwinnett,  Ly- 
man  Hall,  George  Walton. 

Of  these  patriots,  the  last  survivor,  Charles  Carroll,  died  on  the 
14th  of  Nov.,  1832,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CONTINUATION  OP  THE  WAR.      SUCCESS  OF  THE  AMERICANS. 
PEACE   OF   PARIS. 

1776  IT  bad  early  occurred  to  general  Washington,  that  the  pos- 
session of  New  York  would  be  with  the  British  a  favourite 
object.  Its  central  situation,  and  contiguity  to  the  ocean, 
might  enable  them  to  carry  the  war  to  any  part  of  the  sea- 
coast.  Its  acquisition  was  rendered  still  more  valuable,  by 
the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  maintained.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  water,  it  was  defensible  by  a  small  number  of 
British  ships,  against  adversaries  whose  whole  navy  consisted 
only  of  a  few  frigates ;  and  Hudson's  river,  being  navigable 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  to  a  great  distance,  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  severing  the  eastern  from  the  other  states,  and 
of  almost  preventing  between  them  any  communication. 

In  proportion  to  the  desire  which  general  Washington 
[judged  that  the  British  felt  for  the  possession  of  New  York, 
did  this  sagacious  officer  direct  his  attention  to  its  defence. 
He  had,  in  April,  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  that  city,  and 

26 '  giyen  it  all  the  strength  that  wisdom  could  invent,  or  indus- 
try accomplish.  He  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  army : 
leaving  a  part  in  Massachusetts,  ordering  a  small  division  to 
Canada,  but  drawing  the  greatest  portion  into  New  York. 
Thus,  although  he  now  laboured  to  secure  this  important 

QUESTIONS.  —  In  what  city  had  Washington  fixed  his  head-quarters  T 
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place,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  the  other  districts  of  his  coun  j-yg 
try.  His  comprehensive  mind  embraced,  in  one  view,  the 
condition  of  the  whole;  and  his  experience  taught  him  the 
most  effectual  method  of  preserving  them.  He  determined  on 
a  "war  of  posts;"  the  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  his 
infant  troops,  and  the  least  adapted  to  the  interest  of  his  ene- 
my :  as,  while  it  increased  the  confidence  of  the  one,  it  re- 
tarded the  operations  of  the  other,  by  continual  alarm. 

The  enemy  resolved  to  make  their  first  attempt  on  Long 
Island ;  a  position  more  advantageous  than  that  on  which  the 
city  stood,  as  it  abounded  with  fresh  provisions.  On  the  22d 
of  August,  they  landed  without  opposition  between  two  vil- 
lages, Utrecht  and  Gravesend.  The  American  works  pro- 
tected a  small  peninsula ;  having  Wallabout  Bay  on  the  left, 
Red  Hook,  to  which  they  extended,  on  the  right,  and  East 
River,  in  the  rear.  General  Sullivan,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  defence  of  the  island,  was  encamped  with  a  strong  force 
within  these  works,  at  Brooklyn.  The  passes  leading  through 
the  hills  were  all  guarded,  and  a  battalion  of  riflemen  ob- 
served the  motions  of  the  British. 

General  Heister,  with  his  Hessian  auxiliaries  in  English 
pay,  took  post  at  Flatbush ;  and,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  27th,  general  Clinton  gained  possession  of  a  height  com- 
manding one  of  the  defiles.  The  guard  fled,  without  making 
any  resistance.  Early  on  the  28th,  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  Hessians,  and  by  another. body  under  general  Grant; 
which  was  well  supported  for  a  considerable  time,  on  both 
sides.  The  Americans  who  opposed  general  Heister  were 
the  first  informed  of  the  approach  of  Clinton,  who  had  come 
round  upon  their  left.  They  immediately  began  a  retreat  to 
their  camp;  but  were  intercepted  by  the  latter;  who,  having 
gained  their  rear,  attacked  them  with  his  light  infantry  and 
dragoons.  The  Americans  were  driven  back,  until  met  by 
the  Hessians ;  and  were  thus  chased,  alternately,  by  two  par- 
ties. Some  of  the  regiments,  however,  found  their  way  to 
the  camp.  The  Americans,  under  lord  Stirling,  consisting 
of  colonel  Miles's  two  battalions,  Atlee's,  Smallwood's,  and 
Hatch's  regiments,  who  were  opposed  to  general  Grant,  fought 
with  great  resolution,  for  about  six  hours.  But,  from  their 
total  want  of  cavalry,  being  ignorant  of  the  movements  made 
by  general  Clinton,  until  some  of  his  troops  had  traversed 
the  whole  extent  of  country  in  their  rear,  their  retreat  was 

On  what  island  did  the  British  resolve  to  make  their  first  attempt  ?  When 
did  the  enemy  land  ?  Did  they  defeat  the  Americans  ?  On  what  day  did 
the  principal  engagement  occur  ?  To  whom  was  the  defence  committed  ? 
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J775  intercepted.  Several,  notwithstanding,  broke  through,  and 
got  into  the  woods,  and  a  considerable  number  escaped  to  the 
lines.  Many,  however,  were  drowned,  and  others  perished 
in  the  mud. 

The  king's  troops  displayed  great  valour  throughout  the 
whole  day.  The  variety  of  ground  occasioned  a  succession 
of  small  engagements,  pursuits,  and  slaughters,  which  lasted 
many  hours.  British  discipline,  however,  in  every  instance 
triumphed  over  the  mere  bravery  of  raw  forces :  who  had 
never  been  in  any  action,  and  whose  officers  were  unacquainted 
with  the  stratagems  of  war. 

Aug  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
27  or,  as  it  is  concisely  termed  by  the  French,  the  number 
placed  Jiors  de  combat,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty.  That  of 
the  Americans  was  above  a  thousand.  Amongst  the  prison- 
ers taken  of  the  latter,  were  two  generals,  Sullivan  and  Stir- 
ling, and  eighty-two  other  officers,  including  every  rank. 

Buripg  the  retreat,  general  Washington  had  brought  over 
reinforcements  to  the  scene  of  action ;  and,  after  he  had  col- 
lected his  principal  force  there,  it  was  his  wish  and  hope  that 
sir  William  Howe  would  attempt  to  storm  his  works.  But 
the  remembrance  of  Breed's  Hill,  restrained  the  British  gene- 
ral from  an  assault.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  demonstra- 
tions of  a  siege,  and  opened  trenches  within  three  hundred 
yards,  to  the  left,  at  Putnam's  redoubt.  Though  general 
Washington  had  wished  for  an  immediate  assault,  yet,  being 
certain  that  his  works  would  be  untenable  when  the  British 
batteries  were  fully  opened,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
determine  on  the  most  proper  measures.  It  being  resolved, 
that  the  objects  in  view  were  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  the 
dangers,  to  which,  by  a  continuation  on  the  island,  they 
would  be  exposed,  dispositions  were  made  for  retreating. 

£„„  This  commenced  soon  after  it  was  dark,  from  two  points,  the 
29  upper  and  lower  ferries  on  East  river.  General  M'Dougal 
superintended  the  embarkation  at  one ;  colonel  Knox,  at  the 
other.  Never  was  any  movement  more  skilfully  ordered, 
conducted  with  more  consummate  address,  or  seemingly  more 
favoured  by  the  aid  of  Providence.  The  field-artillery,  tents, 
baggage,  and  about  nine  thousand  men,  were  conveyed  to 
New  York,  over  a  river  upwards  of  a  mile  wide,  in  less  than 
thirteen  hours;  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  British, 
though  not  distant  six  hundred  yards.  The  wind  seemed,  in 
one  place,  to  change  according  to  their  wants ;  and,  in  ano- 

What  loss  did  the  Americans  sustain  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ? 
Which  of  the  American  generals  were  taken  prisoners  1     Whom  did  lord 
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thcr,  a  fog  veiled  them  from  the  hostile  view.    Half  an  hour  j-yg 
after  general  Mifflin,  with  the  rear  guard,  had  left  the  lines, 
they  were  entered  by  the  British. 

Not  rightly  appreciating  the  spirit  of  the  American  lead- 
ers,  which  was  not  subdued,  but  made  more  resolute,  by  de-  e? 
feat,  lord  Howe  considered  the  late  reverse  as  favourable  to 
promote  submission ;  and,  accordingly,  sent  general  Sullivan, 
already  mentioned  amongst  the  prisoners,  with  a  message  to 
the  congress.  In  a  few  days,  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
and  Edward  Rutledge,  were  deputed  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  British  general,  on  Staten  Island.  They  were  po- 
litely received ;  but  there  arose  no  approximation  towards  a 
peace.  When  concluding,  lord  Howe  expressed  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, with  whom,  a  mutual  friendship  had  for  some  time  before 
existed,  the  extreme  pain  he  would  suifer,  in  being  obliged 
to  distress  those  that  he  so  much  regarded.  "  I  feel  thankful 
to  your  lordship,"  replied  Franklin,  "for  your  regard.  The 
Americans  will  show  their  gratitude,  by  endeavouring  to  les- 
sen the  pain  you  may  feel  on  their  account,  in  exerting  their 
utmost  abilities  to  take  good  care  of  themselves." 

It  was  happy  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  that  a  principle, 
yet  higher  than  that  which  often  animates  the  common  sol- 
dier to  maintain  his  post,  actuated  the  superior  officers  en- 
trusted with  its  defence.  The  army  became  universally 
dispirited.  The  militia  ran  off  by  companies,  and  the  regu- 
lars were  infected  by  the  example.  The  situation  of  those 
generous  leaders,  who  knew  no  fear,  except  in  the  prospective 
ruin  of  their  country ;  who  offered  every  thing,  but  honour, 
a  sacrifice  to  avert  its  degradation;  cannot  be  described. 
How  must  the  heart  of  Washington  have  been  wrung  with, 
anguish  !  To  retreat,  subjected  him  to  animadversions,  pain- 
ful to  bear,  yet  impolitic  to  refute.  To  stand  his  ground,  and 
thus  hazard  the  fate  of  America,  on  one  engagement,  in 
which  fortune  might  decide,  was  contrary  to  every  rational 
plan  of  defending  his  extensive  charge.  A  middle  line,  be- 
tween abandoning  and  defending,  was,  therefore,  for  a  while 
adopted.  The  public  stores  were  removed  to  Dobb's  ferry, 
about  twenty-six  miles  distant :  twelve  thousand  men  were 
ordered  to  the  northern  extremity  of  New  York  island ;  four 
thousand  five  hundred  remained  to  defend  the  city,  and  the 
rest  were  stationed  within  the  intermediate  space,  to  act  as 
occasion  might  require. 

Howe  send  with  a  message  to  congress?  Who  were  deputed  to  coniei 
with  the  Uritish  general  ?  Did  there  arise  any  approximation  to  a  peace  ? 
What-expression  did  lord  Howe  use  to  Franklin  ?  What  reply  was  made  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  the  American  army  ?  On  what  day  was  New  York 
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1776  The  same  short-sighted  politicians  who  had  before  censured 
general  Washington  for  his  caution,  in  not  storming  the  Bri- 
tish lines  at  Boston,  renewed  the  clamours  against  him  for 
this  system  of  evacuation  and  retreat.  But  the  same  wisdom 
which  had  then  devised  it  as  the  best,  now  confirmed  his 
resolution  to  maintain  it.  Supported  by  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  integrity,  and  by  a  full  conviction  that  these  mea- 
sures were  the  most  advantageous  to  his  country,  he  again 
voluntarily  subjected  his  fame  to  be  overshadowed  by  a  pass- 
ing cloud. 

General  Howe  pursued  his  object  with  unabating  diligence. 
Having  prepared  every  thing  for  a  descent  on  New  York 
island,  he  landed  his  men  near  Turtle  bay.  The  Americans 
instantly  fell  back ;  and  though  some  detachments,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Knowleton  of  Connecticut  and  major 
Lcitch  of  Virginia,  the  former  of  whom  was  killed  and  the 
latter  wounded,  had  actually  beaten  their  immediate  adversa- 
ries from  the  field,  yet  it  became  necessary  to  evacuate  the 
city.  On  the  12th  of  October,  it  was  entered  by  a  brigade 
of  the  enemy.  They  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  possession, 
when  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  a  thousand 
houses.  The  Americans  took  a  position  on  the  north  end  of 
the  island ;  but,  soon  afterwards,  left  three  thousand  men  in 
Fort  Washington,  near  Kingsbridge,  and  retired.  The  royal 
army  followed,  in  two  columns  :  and,  after  sustaining  a  con- 
siderable loss,  by  the  fire  of  a  party  which  general  Lee  had 
posted  behind  a  wall,  halted  with  the  Brunx  in  front :  upon 
which,  the  Americans  assembled  their  main  force  at  White 
Plains ;  where  they  formed  intrenchments.  A  severe  action 
took  place,  and  several  hundreds  fell.  The  British  were 
commanded  by  general  Leslie;  the  Americans,  by  general 
M'Dougal. 

Soon  afterwards,  general  Washington  changed  his  front ; 
his  left  wing  standing  fast,  while  his  right  fell  back  to  some 
contiguous  hills.  In  this  position,  admirable  for  defence,  he 
both  desired  and  expected  an  attack ;  but  general  Howe  hav- 
ing declined  it,  and  drawn  off  his  forces  to  Dobb's  ferry,  the 
Americans  retired  to  Northcastle. 

Leaving  seven  thousand  men  under  general  Lee,  Washing- 
ton crossed  Hudson  River,  into  New  Jersey,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Lee.  In  the  meantime, 
sir  William  Howe  commenced  the  reduction  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington. On  the  16th  of  November,  the  royal  army  attacked 
in  four  divisions  :  the  first  was  led  by  general  Kniphausen  j 

entered  by  the  enemy  ?    Did  any  calamity  in  a  few  days  afterwards  befall 
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the  second,  by  general  Matthews,  supported  by  lord  Corn-  \-;i$ 
wallis;  the  third  was  under  the  direction  of  colonel  Stirling; 
and  the  fourth,  comtranded  by  lord  Percy.  The  garrison 
(•'insisted  of  three  thousand  men,  under  colonel  Magaw. 
Their  outworks  being  carried,  their  defenders  crowded  into 
the  fort,  and  the  whole  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The 
loss  of  the  assailants  was  considerable.  Their  killed  and 
wounded,  from  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  and  of  Rawling's 
corps  of  riflemen  stationed  in  a  wood  through  which  one  of 
their  divisions  passed,  were  at  least  twelve  hundred. 

Shortly  afterwards,  lord  Cornwallis  crossed  over  to  the 
Jersey  shore,  and  captured  Fort  Lee,  with  all  its  artillery  and 
stores ;  the  garrison  having  been  saved  by  a  previous  evacu- 
ation. General  Washington  then  retreated  to  Newark.  But 
he  saw  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  remain  even  there.  He 
feared  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  retire  still  further. 
"  Should  we  retreat,"  said  he.  addressing  colonel  Reed,  "  to 
the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  will  the  inhabitants  support 
us  ?"  The  colonel  replied,  that  if  the  lower  counties  were 
subdued,  and  surrendered,  the  upper  districts  would  do  tho 
same.  "We  must  retire,  then,"  rejoined  Washington,  "to 
Augusta  county,  in  Virginia :  numbers  will  be  obliged  to 
repair  to  us  for  safety,  and  if  overpowered,  we  must  cross  the 
Allegheny  mountains." 

But  tho  general's  situation  became  yet  more  distressing. 
The  term  for  which  his  army  had  enlisted  Avas  on  the  point 
of  expiring :  the  British  commander  offered  pardon  and  re- 
ward to  all  who  would,  within  sixty  days,  desert  the  colonial 
interest:  and,  when  it  was  expected  that  ho  would  withdraw 
to  winter  quarters,  pursued  the  diminished  army  in  its  retreat. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  regulars,  was  so 
close  behind  general  Washingtonras  he  retired,  duriug  nine- 
teen days,  with  about  three  thousand  undisciplined  troops,  to 
Brunswick,  Princeton,  Trenton,  and  the  Pennsylvania  side 
of  the  Delaware,  that  the  rear  of  the  one  army  pulling  down 
bridges,  was  often  within  shot  of  the  other's  van,  hastening 
to  repair  them. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  people  joined  the  retreating  army, 
while  numbers  were  daily  flocking  to  the  royal  standard,  to 
obtain  forgiveness  and  protection.  Not  only  the  lower  classes 

the  city?  To  what  place  did  Washington  retreat?  What  information 
ili<l  he  request  from  colonel  Reed?  What  reply  did  the  colonel  make? 
What  was  the  noble  answer  of  Washington  ?  What  was  the  number  of 
his  troops?  What  the  number  of  the  British?  By  what  route  did  Wash- 
ington retire?  At  what  distance  were  the  two  armies ?  What  continen- 
13 
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1776  changed  sides  in  this  gloomy  season  of  adversity,  but  some 
of  the  leading  men  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  parti- 
cularly Mr.  Gallaway  and  Mr.  Allen,  two  members  of  con- 
gress, adopted  the  same  dastardly  expedient,  and  declared 
themselves,  at  all  times,  adverse  to  independence.  Every 
thing  seemed  tending  to  colonial  overthrow.  General  Lee, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  continental  officers,  was  taken 
prisoner ;  a  dispirited  half-clad  army  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
disbanded;  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  became  the 
seat  of  warfare,  and  congress  removed  for  safety  to  Baltimore. 

In  proportion  as  difficulties  increased,  that  assembly  re- 
doubled their  exertions.  They  addressed  the  states  in  ani- 
mated language ;  recommended  them  to  appoint  a  day  of 
solemn  fasting  and  humiliation,  invested  Washington  with 
extraordinary  powers,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  assistance 
from  foreign  nations. 

These  judicious  measures  in  the  cabinet,  were  accompanied 
with  proportionate  vigour  in  the  field.  A  bold  enterprise 
was  formed  by  Washington,  of  recrossing  into  Jersey,  and 
attacking  those  parties  of  the  enemy  which  were  stationed  at 
Burlington,  Bordenton,  and  Trenton.  In  the  evening  of 


• 


Washington  crossing  the  Delaware. 

Christmas  day,  he  made  arrangements  for  passing  the  Dela- 
ware in  three  divisions ;  two  under  the  respective  orders  of 
generals  Cadwalader  and  Ewing,  and  one  division  to  be  di- 
rected by  himself.  But,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  broken 
ice,  only  the  main  body,  commanded  by  Washington,  suc- 

tal  officer  was  taken  prisoner?  Did  congress  continue  to  sit  in  Philadel- 
phia ?  What  bold  enterprise  was  formed  by  Washington  ?  When  did  he 
cross  the  Delaware  ?  Did  all  the  divisions  cross  ?  Why  not  ?  What  offi- 
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ceedod  in  its  purpose,  ;it  M'Konkey's  Ferry,  nine  miles  above  1776 
TnMiti'ii ;  ami  the  passage  even  of  this  was  so  retarded,  that 
it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  artillery  was 
lauded.  On  arriving  in  Jersey,  this  party  was  arranged  in 
two  divisions ;  one  commanded  by  general  Sullivan,  the  other 
by  general  Greene,  aided  by  Stirling,  Mercer,  and  St.  Clair; 
who  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Trenton  by  different  roads, 
and  charge  the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.  At 
I'lL'lit  o'clock,  they  reached  the  advanced  posts,  within  three 
minutes  of  each  other.  The  outguards  of  the  Hessian  troops 
soon  fell  back,  but  kept  up  a  retreating  fire ;  their  main  body, 
after  losing  half  their  artillery,  and  finding  themselves  sur- 
rounded, laid  down  their  arms.  The  detachment  in  Trenton  ____ 
consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  German  infantry,  and  a  troop  of 
British  cavalry  :  of  whom,  forty  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
nine  hundred  taken  prisoners ;  the  remainder,  about  six  hun- 
dred, having  escaped  towards  Bordenton.  Captain  Wash- 
ington, of  the  Virginia  troops,  a  relation  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  five  or  six  other  Americans,  were  wounded  :  two 
were  killed,  and  two  or  three  frozen  to  death. 

History  affords  few  examples  superior  to  this  master-stroke 
in  the  art  of  war.  Nothing  seemed  more  improbable  than 
such  an  attempt,  to  the  comraander-in-chicf  of  that  district. 
When  colonel  Rahl,  the  officer  in  Trenton,  sent  to  his  supe- 
rior, general  Grant,  for  a  cautionary  reinforcement,  "  Tell 
the  colonel,"  he  replied,  "  he  is  very  safe.  I  will  undertake 
to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jersey  with  a  corporal's  guard." 

The  British  had  a  strong  battalion  of  light  infantry  at 
Princeton,  and  a  force  yet  remaining  near  the  Delaware,  su- 
perior to  the  American  army.  General  Washington,  there- 
fore, in  the  evening  after  his  victory,  conceived  it  the  most 
prudent  to  recross  into  Pennsylvania,  with  his  prisoners. 
These  being  secured,  he  returned  to  Trenton.  The  enemy, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not  allow  him  to  remain 
long  undisturbed.  Their  detachments,  which  had  been  can- 
toned over  Jersey  previous  to  the  capture  of  the  Hessians, 
assembled  immediately  at  Princeton ;  were  they  were  joined 
by  the  army  from  Brunswick,  under  lord  Oornwallis.  From 
this  position,  they  proceeded,  on  the  2d  of  January,  towards 
Trenton ;  hoping,  by  a  vigorous  onset,  to  repair  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  late  defeat.  About  four  in  the  afternoon, 

cers  commanded  ?  When  did  the  Americans  reach  the  enemy's  advanced 
posts?  What  description  of  troops  was  stationed  in  Trenton?  How 
many  of  these  did  Washington  capture  ?  How  many  were  killed  or 
wounded  ?  To  what  place  did  the  remainder  escape  ?  To  what  place 
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they  encountered  a  party  of  the  Americans,  posted  with  four 
field-pieces  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  latter,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat.  This  advantage,  however,  was  only 
for  a  short  time  retained.  They  were  checked  by  some  ar- 
tillery, stationed  on  the  opposite  banks  of  Assanpinck  creek, 
fell  back  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shot,  and  halted  for  the 
night. 

Truly  critical,  however,  was  the  situation  of  the  American 
army.  A  retreat  would  endanger  Philadelphia,  the  capital 
of  the  infant  union :  an  action  with  a  superior  force,  whilst 
a  river  lay  behind,  was  dangerous  and  imprudent.  But  the 
genius  of  the  commander  suggested  a  relief,  by  which  not 
only  defeat  might  be  averted,  but  victory  obtained.  He  de- 
termined to  get  round  the  advanced  party  of  the  enemy,  and 
attack  them  in  the  rear.  Soon  after  it  became  dark,  he 
ordered  the  baggage  to  be  silently  removed  :  when,  leaving 
guards,  as  well  as  kindling  fires,  for  the  purpose  of  deception, 
he  marched,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  Princeton.  This  place, 
situated  about  ten  miles  distant  towards  the  north,  he  reached 
early  in  the  morning ;  and  would  have  completely  surprised 
the  British  there,  had  not  a  party,  on  their  way  to  Trenton, 
Jan  descried  his  troops,  and  sent  back  couriers  to  give  an  alarm. 
3  '  The  royalists,  consisting  of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  an 
artillery  corps  with  two  field-pieces,  and  three  troops  of  light 
dragoons,  charged  the  centre  of  the  Americans,  on  their 
march.  The  latter  gave  way  in  disorder.  The  danger  was 
extreme.  Washington  instantly  rushed  forward.  He  placed 
himself  between  his  own  men  and  the  British,  with  his  horse's 
head  fronting  the  latter.  The  Americans  made  a  stand ;  re- 
turned the  enemy's  fire ;  and  the  general,  though  exposed  on 
both  sides,  escaped  unhurt.  A  party  of  the  enemy  fled  into 
the  college,  and  surrendered. 

In  the  course  of  the  engagement,  sixty  of  their  number 
were  killed,  many  more  wounded,  and  three  hundred  made 
prisoners.  The  rest  eluded  capture :  some,  by  pushing  on 
towards  Trenton :  others,  by  returning  towards  Brunswick. 
The  American  loss  was  numerically  small :  but  amongst  the 
killed  were  some  valuable  officers ;  particularly,  general  Mer- 
cer, a  native  of  Scotland ;  who,  like  Montgomery,  was  ami- 
able in  private  life,  brave  and  experienced  in  the  field. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  Princeton,  the  British  in 
Trenton  were  under  arms,  chiding  the  tardy  coming  of  the 

did  Washington  convey  his  prisoners  ?  How  did  he  elude  the  British  ? 
Did  Washington  capture  any  of  the  enemy  at  Princeton  ?  What  general 
fell  were,  uud  of  what  country  was  he  a  native  ?  Owing  to  the  conster- 
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dawn ;  which,  with  confident  anticipation,  was  to  light  them  jyyy 
to  easj  r.in.jiir.-t  :  t'»r,  with  so  much  address  had  the  strata- 
gem been  conducted,  that  general  Washington  went  com- 
pletely off  the  ground,  with  his  entire  force,  stores,  baggage, 
and  artillery,  unobserved  and  unsuspected.  When  the  Bri- 
tish heard  the  report  of  the  artillery  at  Princeton,  though  it 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  believed  it  to  be  thunder : 
and  so  great  was  their  consternation,  at  these  unexpected 
movements,  that  the  whole  immediately  retreated  to  New 
Brunswick  and  Amboy. 

During  the  late  occupation,  New  Jersey  had  suffered  dread- 
fully, in  the  waste  of  property  and  insults  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  soldiers  of  the  royal  army,  particularly  the  Hes- 
sians, had  unloosed  the  reins  of  every  selfish,  ferocious,  and 
brutal  passion,  of  human  nature.  Their  officers  could  not 
restrain  them  :  friends  and  foes,  loyalists  and  republicans,  all 
shared  a  common  fate. 

Seldom,  however,  there  happens  an  evil,  without  a  con- 
comitant or  succeeding  good.  That  whole  country  now  be- 
came hostile  to  the  invaders.  The  militia  of  New  Jersey, 
who  hitherto,  had  behaved  most  disgracefully,  from  this  time 
forward,  redeemed  their  character ;  and  evinced  a  spirit  and 
discipline  equal  in  many  respects  to  what  distinguishes  regu- 
lar soldiers. 

During  those  winter  movements,  both  armies  suffered  ex- 
traordinary hardships;  but  the  Americans  underwent  the 
greatest.  Many  of  them  were  without  shoes,  though  march- 
ing over  frozen  ground;  which  so  gashed  their  feet,  that 
their  steps  were  marked  with  blood.  They  were  miserably 
deficient  in  blankets,  and  almost  wholly  destitute  of  tents. 
Yet,  in  this  situation,  the  American  army,  which,  after  the 
affair  at  Princeton,  had  retired  to  Morristown,  were  inoculated; 
and,  as  very  few,  either  of  the  officers  or  privates,  ever  had 
had  the  small-pox,  the  disorder  was  nearly  universal.  It  had 
previously  spread  amongst  them  in  the  natural  way,  and 
proved  mortal  to  many  :  but,  after  inoculation  was  introduced, 
the  fatality  was  small ;  and  the  effect  so  gentle,  that,  from 
the  beginning,  there  was  not  a  single  day  in  which  they  could 
not  have  exchanged  the  situation  of  invalid  for  that  of  sol- 
dier, and  appeared  in  arms  against  the  English. 

The  campaign  of  one  year  had  not  ended,  until  carried 
into  the  first  month  of  the  succeeding.    For  some  time,  how- 
nation  produced  by  these  movements,  to  what  places  did  the  British  im- 
mediately retreat?     What  hardships  were  suffered  by  the  Americans* 
Whut  surgical  operation  did  they  undergo?     Where  were  they  then  «ta- 
13* 
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1777  everj  there  tad  existed  a  state  of  comparative  inactivity. 
Since  the  battle  of  Princeton,  the  operations  extended  not 
beyond  a  few  skirmishes;  unimportant  in  themselves,  yet 
productive  of  future  benefit.  At  Springfield,  a  small  party 
of  Germans  were  beaten  by  an  equal  number  of  Jersey  mili- 
tia, under  colonel  Spencer.  Near  Somerset  court-house, 
general  Dickinson,  with  four  hundred  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, and  fifty  Pennsylvania  riflemen,  defeated  a  large  forag- 
ing party,  and  obtained  possession  of  their  convoy.  Colonel 
Barton,  desirous  of  retaliating  the  capture  of  general  Lee, 
embarked  with  forty  militia,  in  whale-boats,  surprised  gene- 
ral Prescott  at  his  quarters  between  Newport  and  Bristol 
ferry,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  brought  him  to  the  main  land. 
General  Putnam  was  eminently  useful,  in  guarding  the  army 
against  surprise;  and  so  much  vigilance  was  every  where 
displayed,  that  sir  William  Howe  was  confined  to  limits  so 
narrow,  as  would  not,  had  a  purchaser  been  found,  have  reim- 
bursed the  expense  of  the  attainment. 

T          Hitherto,  the  Americans  were  deficient  in  arms  and  am- 

June  .  .  11        •  i  -i 

14   munition,  as  well  as  in  men  :  but  in  the  spring,  they  received 

from  France  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  a  thousand 
barrels  of  powder. 

Before  the  royal  army  took  the  field,  in  prosecution  of  the 
main  business  of  the  campaign,  they  accomplished  two  enter- 
prises,  for  the  destruction  of  American  stores.  At  Peekskill, 

23"'  about  fifty  miles  above  New  York,  they  captured  or  destroyed 
a  considerable  quantity  of  necessary  articles;  which  had  been 
collected  there,  notwithstanding  the  orders  given  by  general 
Washington  to  the  commissaries,  not  to  allow  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  provisions  near  the  water.  At  Danbury,  tho 

23*'  Americans  lost  sixteen  hundred  barrels  of  pork  and  flour, 
two  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  seventeen  hundred  tents. 
On  returning  to  their  ships,  the  British  were  attacked,  at 
Ridgefield,  by  a  party  hastily  collected,  under  generals  Woos- 
ter,  Arnold,  and  Silliman,  and  suffered  a  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  of  two  or  three  hundred  men.  The  Americans 
had  twenty  killed;  amongst  whom,  was  the  brave  general 
Wooster;  who,  though  seventy  years  old,  behaved  with  thef 
vigour  and  spirit  of  youth.  Not  long  afterwards,  colonel 
Meigs,  one  of  the  intrepid  companions  of  Arnold  in  the  ex- 

tioned  ?  What  daring  exploit  was  achieved  by  colonel  Barton  to  retaliate 
the  capture  of  general  Lee  ?  What  officer  was  eminently  useful  in  guard- 
ing against  surprise  ?  Mention  the  officers  who  hastily  collected  a  party 
which  defeated  the  British  at  Ridgefield  ?  Which  of  these  was  killed? 
What  American  accomplished  a  daring  service  at  Sagg  Harbour  ?  Where 
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pcdition  to  Canada,  lod   a  dr-tarhment  of  one  hundred  and  ^-^ 
seventy  in-.Mi,  in  vlialr-boats,  to  Long  Island;  burnod  twelve  july 
British  vessels,  with  a  largo  quantity  of  foragp,  in  Sa  <_'.<:  liar-    13 
hour,  killed  six  soldiers,  and  brought  off  ninety  prisoners, 
without  losing  a  single  man. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  American  army  in  New  Jer- 
sey was  reinforced  by  successive  arrivals  of  recruits ;  never- 
theless, at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  it  amounted  only  to  seven  thousand  men. 

General  Washington,  having  left  his  winter-quarters  at 
Morristown,  took  a  strong  position  at  Middlebrook.  Sir  £% 
William  Howe  marched  from  Brunswick,  and  extended  his 
van  as  far  as  Somerset  court-house ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  was 
constrained  to  resume  his  former  station.  He  then  endea- 
voured to  provoke  general  Washington  to  engage ;  leaving  no  ?S* 
manoeuvre  untried,  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  post.  At  length, 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  compelling  a  battle,  on 
equal  terms,  and  aware  of  the  danger  of  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware while  the  Americans  were  in  his  rear,  he  proceeded  to  ^"°e 
Amboy,  and  thence  passed  over  to  Staten  Island ;  resolved 
to  pursue  the  objects  of  the  campaign  by  another  route.  Hia 
real  designs  were  involved  in  obscurity.  Washington  was 
much  embarrassed.  The  enemy  seemed,  at  one  time,  moving 
to  the  south ;  at  another,  to  the  north.  At  last,  on  the  23d 
of  July,  their  main  body  departed  from  Sandy  Hook,  and 
were  reported  to  steer  to  the  southward.  A  letter  from  sir 
William  Howe  to  general  Burgoyne,  then  stationed  in  Can- 
ada, was  intercepted,  which  mentioned  that  they  were  steer- 
ing to  New  Hampshire.  But  the  deception  was  so  super- 
ficially veiled,  that,  in  conjunction  with  some  particulars 
attending  the  embarkation,  it  removed  the  uncertainty  from 
the  mind  of  Washington,  instead  of  misleading  him  to  an 
opposite  direction.  Within  an  hour  after  receiving  the  let- 
ter, he  gave  orders  for  marching  to  the  south.  But  he  was 
yet  so  much  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  it  was  the  true 
interest  of  Howe  to  form  a  junction  with  Burgoyne,  that 
he  ordered  his  army  to  halt  for  some  time  at  the  Delaware ; 
suspecting  that  the  southern  movement  was  a  feint,  intended 
to  draw  him  farther  from  the  Hudson. 

The  British  fleet  was  a  week  at  sea,  before  it  reached  Cape 
Henlopen.  Here,  sir  William  Howe,  being  informed  that 
the  passage  of  the  Delaware  was  obstructed,  abandoned  his 
original  intention  of  reaching  Philadelphia  by  ascending  that 

did  Washington  take  a  strong  position  ?     What  aeries  of  stratagems  did 
Howe  commence?     Why  did  he  pursue  the  route  by  the  Chesapeake ? 
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river,  and  resolved  on  a  circuitous  route,  by  the  Chesapeake. 
From  Henlopen,  he  had  a  tedious  passage.  Though  the  dis- 
tance, in  a  direct  line,  is  only  about  forty  leagues,  twenty  days 
elapsed  before  he  entered  the  capes  of  Virginia.  He  pro- 
ceeded up  the  bay  with  a*  favourable  wind,  and  landed  his 
troops,  sixteen  thousand  in  number,  at  Turkey  Point,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Elk  River.  The  American  army  was  imme- 
diately put  in  motion  to  oppose  them.  Its  number,  on  paper, 
amounted  to  fourteen  thousand;  but  its  effective  force,  on 
which  dependence  might  be  placed  in  the  day  of  battle,  did 
not  much  exceed  eight  thousand  men ;  many  of  whom  were 
without  shoes.  Its  several  divisions  were  commanded  prin- 
cipally by  Greene,  Maxwell,  and  Stephens,  Stirling,  Sullivan, 
and  Wayne.  The  enemy  advanced  with  boldness,  until 
ej)t  within  two  miles  of  the  Americans ;  who  were  then  posted 
near  Newport,  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  Washington  soon 
changed  his  position,  and  halted  on  the  high  ground  near 
Chadd's  ford,  on  Brandywine  creek,  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania;  with  an  intention  of  disputing  the  passage. 
It  was  the  wish,  but  by  no  means  the  interest,  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, to  try  their  strength  in  an  engagement.  Their  regu- 
lar troops  were  inferior,  not  only  in  discipline,  but,  in  num- 
bers, to  the  royal  army.  Popular  opinion,  however,  imposed 
a  degree  of  necessity  on  the  general,  to  keep  his  troops  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  risk  an  action  for  the  security  of 
Philadelphia ;  though,  had  he  taken  the  ridge  of  high  land 
on  his  right,  the  British,  ignorant  of  his  army's  weakness, 
must  have  respected  his  numbers,  and  would  probably  have 
followed  him  into  the  country.  By  this  policy,  the  campaign 
might  have  been  prolonged;  while  the  Americans  would 
have  been  strengthened,  and  the  invaders  wasted,  by  delay. 
For  once,  however,  Washington  relinquished  his  usual  policy, 
and  hazarded  a  disadvantageous  action. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  llth  of  September,  the  royal  army 
moved  forward  in  two  columns,  commanded  by  Kniphausen 
and  Cornwallis.  The  first  kept  the  direct  road  to  Chadd's 
ford,  and  made  a  show  of  passing  it,  in  front  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Americans :  the  other  column  marched  up  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Brandywine,  to  its  fork,  about  four  miles 
above  Chadd's  ford,  in  the  county  of  Chester;  crossing  both 

What  was  the  actual  state  of  the  American  army  ?  Who  commanded  in 
chief?  Who  the  several  divisions  ?  Where  did  Washington  halt?  Was 
it  his  interest  to  engage  the  enemy?  Why  did  he  do  so  ?  On  what  day 
and  in  what  year  was  the  battle  of  Brandywine  fought  ?  Who  led  the 
columns  of  the  royal  army  to  the  attack  ?  Which  party  was  successful  ? 
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its  branches,  and  then  marching  down  on  its  east  bank,  with 
the  view  of  turning  their  adversaries'  right  wing.  This,  they 
accomplished :  after  a  series  of  endeavours  throughout  the 
entire  day,  the  Americans  were  broken,  and  every  exertion 
to  rally  them  was  ineffectual.  The  retreat  soon  became  gene- 
ral, and  was  continued  to  Chester,  on  the  river  Delaware ; 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded. 


Battle  of  Brandy winp. 

Two  distinguished  foreigners  served  under  the  American 
banners  at  the  Brandy  wine ;  the  Marquis  Do  La  Fayette,  and 
count  Pulaski;  the  one,  a  native  of  France,  tho  other,  of 
Poland.  Animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  La  Fayette,  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank,  had  left  the  country  of  his  birth, 
and  offered  his  service  to  congress.  While  in  France,  and 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Americans,  with  the  most  disinterested  and  generous  ardour; 
and,  having  determined  to  join  them,  communicated  his  in- 
tentions to  their  commissioners  at  Paris.  His  offer  was  grate- 
fully received.  They  justly  considered,  that  a  patron  of  so 
much  importance  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  their 
cause.  Before  he  embarked,  intelligence  had  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope, that  the  American  patriots,  reduced  to  two  thousand 
men,  were  flying  before  a  British  force  of  thirty  thousand ; 
under  which  circumstances,  the  commissioners  thought  it 
their  duty  to  dissuade  him  from  the  present  prosecution  of 
his  dangerous  enterprise.  But  their  candour  was  expressed 
in  vain.  His  zeal  to  serve  a  struggling  country,  was  height- 
ened, not  abated,  by  her  misfortunes.  His  personal  risk  was 

What  was  the  loss  of  the  Americans  ?     What  distinguished  foreigner* 
served  under  the  American  banner  ?     What  is  said  of  La  Fayette  and  of 
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jfjir  not  the  only  one  which  might  have  deterred  him.  He  haz- 
•arded  his  large  fortune,  by  the  laws  of  France;  and  also  im- 
prisonment, in  case  of  capture  when  on  his  way  to  the  United 
States:  for,  his  sovereign  having  forbidden  his  proceeding, 
despatched  orders  to  the  West  Indies,  to  have  him,  if  found 
in  that  quarter,  confined.  He  was  appointed  a  major-general 
in  the  American  army ;  an  honour,  of  which  he  showed  him- 
self in  the  highest  degree  deserving.  Though  wounded  in 
the  late  battle,  he  continued  in  the  field ;  exerting  himself, 
not  only  by  his  voice,  but  his  example,  to  rally  the  broker 
troops.  Pulaski  was  a  "  thunderbolt  of  war."  It  was  he, 
who,  a  few  years  before,  carried  off  king  Stanislaus  from  his 
capital,  though  the  monarch  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
body  of  guards,  and  by  a  Russian  army. 

The  situation  of  his  troops  precluded  Washington  from 
long  impeding  the  enemies'  advance.  After  a  few  days,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
roads  leading  to  Philadelphia.  His  troops  were  worn  down 
by  a  succession  of  severe  duties ;  a  thousand  of  his  men  were 
barefooted;  and,  to  increase  his  misfortunes,  Wayne's  regi- 
ment, encamped  near  the  Paoli  tavern,  was  surprised  in  the 
night  by  general  Grey,  and  about  fifty  of  its  number  slain 
with  the  bayonet. 

It  was  no  longer  safe  for  congress  to  remain  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  august  assembly,  which,  after  a  short  residence 
at  Baltimore,  had  returned,  were  obliged,  a  second  time,  to 
consult  the  public  interest,  by  flight.  They  retired,  first  to 
Lancaster,  and  afterwards  to  York. 

Sir  William  Howe,  having  left  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  in  Germantown,  a  village  about  six  miles  northward  of 
the  capital,  entered  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  September ; 
where  he  was  received  by  many  w'th  a  real  or  apparent  wel- 
come. 

The  possession  of  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  dispersion  of  that  grand  council  which  had 
hitherto  conducted  their  affairs,  was  viewed  by  the  short- 
sighted as  decisive  of  their  fate.  But,  in  the  present  contest 
for  sovereignty,  the  result  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  single 
ruler,  or  a  body  of  rulers,  nor  was  it  to  be  determined  by  the 
possession,  or  the  loss,  of  any  particular  place :  it  was  the 
public  mind,  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  people,  that 
were  to  decide.  Indeed,  it  was  conceived  by  the  more  dis- 

Pulaski  ?  What  injury  was  sustained  by  La  Fayette?  What  was  the 
situation  of  Washington?  What  misfortune  happened  to  Wayne?  To 
what  place  dia  congress  now  find  it  necessary  to  remove  ?  When  did  sir 
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cerning  politicians,  that  the  luxuries  of  a  great  city  would  so 
f;ir  riHTvate  the  British  troops,  as  to  indispose  them,  like  the 
C'linjuerors  of  Cannae,  for  those  active  exertions,  to  which 
they  wore  compelled,  while  inconveniently  encamped  in  the 
open  country.  This  speculation  was  inculcated  in  France  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  with  his  characteristic  humour.  To  remove 
the  impression  which  the  British  progress  might  have  made 
in  that  country,  and  place  a  modern  Capua  in  view,  he  ob- 
served, that,  "  Instead  of  saying  sir  William  Howe  had  taken 
Philadelphia,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  Philadel- 
phia had  taken  sir  William  Howe." 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  English,  after  they  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  city,  was  to  erect  batteries  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  the  river,  and  protecting  the  town 
from  insult  by  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  ship- 
ping was  prevented  from  ascending  the  Delaware,  by  obstruc- 
tions sunk  at  Mud  Island ;  on  which  had  been  erected  a  bat- 
tery, and  a  fort,  called  in  honour  of  general  Mifflin.  Oppo- 
site, on  the  Jersey  shore,  is  a  height  called  Red-bank ;  where, 
also,  a  battery  was  erected  :  and  between  the  two  fortresses, 
which  were  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  the 
American  naval  armament  for  the  protection  of  the  Delaware 
made  its  harbour  of  retreat. 

The  flattering  anticipations,  cherished  by  the  continental 
patriots,  that  effeminacy  would  forfeit  the  acquirements  of 
the  sword,  were  not  sufficient  to  check  the  accustomed  vigour 
of  the  field.  Such  refinements  enter  not  amongst  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  soldier.  He  rests  his  hope  on  the  more  decisive 
agency  of  arms.  General  Washington,  having  been  rein- 
forced by  twenty-five  hundred  men,  and  informed  that  sir 
William  Howe  had  detached  a  considerable  party  for  reduc- 
ing the  works  in  the  Delaware,  conceived  the  design  of  se- 
cretly issuing  from  his  position  at  Skippack  creek,  and  attack- 
ing the  British  post  at  Germantown.  Their  line  of  encamp- 
ment crossed  the  town  at  right  angles,  near  its  centre ;  their 
left  wing  extending  to  the  Schuylkill,  with  strong  parties  of 
chasseurs  and  infantry  stationed  in  advance.  The  American 
divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  bri- 
gade, were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  way  of  Chesnut-hill ; 
while  general  Armstrong,  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
should  fall  down  Manatawny  road,  and  attack  the  British  in 

William  Howe  enter  Philadelphia  ?    What  remark  was  made  by  Franklin  ? 
What  was  the  first  object  of  the  British  ?     Between  what  two  fo-  • 
did  the  American  naval  armament  make  its  harbour  of  retreat?     Who 
commanded  the  Americans  in  the  attack  on  Germautown?     Were  the 
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1777  the  left  and  rear.  The  divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephens, 
flanked  by  M'Dougal's  brigade,  were  to  proceed  by  the  Lime- 
Kiln  road ;  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under  gene- 
rals Smallwood,  and  Furman,  by  the  old  York  road,  and  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  their  right;  and  Stirling,  with  Nash's  and 
Maxwell's  brigades,  formed  a  corps  of  reserve. 

The  Americans  began  the  attack  about  sunrise  on  the  4th 
of  October.  Their  first  assault  obliged  a  body  on  Chesnut- 
hill  road  to  retreat  with  precipitation ;  but  a  thick  fog,  con- 
cealing the  true  situation  of  the  parties,  occasioned  mistakes, 
and  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  expel  a  small  regiment  of  the 
royal  army  from  Mr.  Chew's  large  stone  house,  caused  so 
much  delay,  that  the  British  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
first  surprise.  The  Americans  left  the  field  hastily,  and  all 
efforts  to  rally  them  were  ineffectual.  General  Stephens  was 
cashiered,  for  misconduct  in  the  retreat.  Their  loss,  includ- 
ing four  hundred  prisoners,  was  a  thousand  men.  Among 
the  slain,  were  general  Nash,  and  his  aid-de-camp,  major 
Witherspoon.  Of  the  royal  army,  general  Agnew  and  colonel 
Bird  were  killed,  and  about  five  hundred  others,  slain, 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners. 

Soon  after  this  battle,  the  British  left  Germantown,  and 
devoted  their  principal  attention  to  the  opening  of  a  free  com- 
munication between  their  army  and  their  shipping.  Two 
thousand  Hessians,  led  by  colonel  Donop,  made  a  furious 
attack  on  Red-bank,  but  were  repulsed,  with  considerable 
loss,  by  Colonel  Greene;  and  an  assault,  about  the  same 
time,  on  Fort  Mifflin,  by  a  naval  force,  was  equally  disas- 
trous. However,  their  next  attempt  counterbalanced  these 
misfortunes.  The  accumulation  of  sand  against  the  chevaux- 
de-frise,  placed  between  these  works,  having,  at  length,  ob- 
structed the  passage  of  the  water,  the  current  was  diverted 
into  a  new  channel,  and  deepened  the  river  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side  of  Mud  Island ;  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  consider- 
able draught.  This  post,  therefore,  was  no  longer  tenable. 
A  large  English  ship,  cut  down,  so  as  to  require  only  a  small 
depth  of  water,  enfiladed  the  works.  Colonel  Smith,  who 
had  bravely  defended  the  place  during  more  than  forty  days, 
being  wounded,  was  removed  to  the  main ;  and,  within  a 
week  afterwards,  major  Thayer,  who  had  volunteered  to  take 
charge  of  this  dangerous  post,  was  obliged  to  save  his  remain- 
Americans  successful  ?  What  causes  are  assigned  ?  "Who  led  the  Hes- 
siiins  against  lied  Bank?  Who  commanded  the  works ?  Were  the  assail- 
ants successful  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Mifflin  ? 
Who  defended  it  ?  Were  the  Americans  at  length  obliged  to  resign  these 
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ing  companions  by  an  evacuation.     This  was  not  done,  how-  j-~ * 
ever,  until  the  works  were  entirely  beaten  down,  every  piece  Nor. 
of  cannon  dismounted,  and  one  of  the  British  ships  so  near,    16 
that  she  threw  hand-grenades  into  the  fort,  and  killed  the 
men  upon  the  platform.    Three  days  afterwards,  the  garrison 
was  withdrawn  from  Red-bank ;  and,  thus,  the  British  accom- 
plished the  much  desired  communication.  —  The  conduct  of 
colonel  Smith  and  commodore  Hazelwood  obtained  the  thanks 
of  congress,  signified  by  their  voting  to  each  a  sword ;  their 
long  protracted  defence  of  the  Delaware  having  deranged  the 
enemy's  plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  and,  con- 
eequently,  saved  the  adjacent  country. 

About  this  time,  the  presidential  chair  of  congress  became 
vacant,  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hancock ;  after  he  had  ably  OT* 
discharged  its  duties  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half.  In  his 
place,  was  elected  Mr.  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina;  a  gen- 
tleman of  easy  fortune,  much  political  experience,  and  incor- 
ruptible integrity :  whom,  the  danger  of  losing  one  estate 
could  not  intimidate,  nor  the  offer  of  a  larger,  corrupt. 

The  season  for  action  was  now  almost  spent,  and  with  the 
season,  the  desire  of  the  British  general  for  battle.     After  a 


Camp  at  Valley  Forge. 

mutual  display  of  the  military  art,  by  sir  William  Howe,  and 
the  cautious  Washington,  both  retired  to  winter  quarters; 
the  former  into  Philadelphia,  the  latter  to  Valley  Forge.  At 
this  place,  .situated  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  the  county  of 

posts  ?     What  naval  officer  had  assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  Delaware  ? 
Who  succeednl   Mr.    Hancock  as  president  of  congress?     What  station 
did  Washington  chooce  for  the  winter?     Describe  the  privations  of  his 
14 
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1777  Chester,  distant  from  the  city  about  twenty  miles,  his  com- 
panions, in  a  great  measure  without  shoes  or  stockings,  tents 
or  blankets,  all  cheerfully  retired  into  a  wood,  in  the  latter 
end  of  December ;  sheltering  themselves  from  the  severity 
of  an  American  winter  in  temporary  huts. 

During  these  operations  in  the  middle  districts,  a  war, 
equally  extensive,  and  of  more  important  issue,  was  prose- 
cuting in  the  north. 

Sanguine  in  their  expectation  of  forming  a  line  of  commu- 
nication between  New  York  and  Canada,  the  British  minis- 
try had  left  nothing  undone  that  could  promote  success.  The 
troops  destined  for  this  service  were  upwards  of  seven  thou- 
sand ;  with  a  train  of  artillery,  the  finest,  and  the  most  effi- 
ciently supplied,  that  had  ever  been  assigned  to  second  the 
operations  of  an  equal  force.  Arms  and  accoutrements  were 
provided  for  the  Canadians,  and  several  nations  of  Indians 
induced  to  take  up  the  hatchet  under  the  royal  banners.  The 
command  was  given  to  general  Burgoyne ;  an  officer  whose 
abilities  were  well  known,  and  whose  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
thirst  of  military  fame,  could  not  be  exceeded.  The  British 
had  the  exclusive  navigation  of  lake  Champlain.  Their 
marine  force  on  that  inland  sea,  with  which,  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  they  had  destroyed  the  American  flotilla,  was  not 
only  entire,  but  unopposed. 

Having  gained  possession  of  Ticonderoga,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  defences  which  had  served  to  prevent  or  to  impede  the 
advance  of  an  enemy  into  the  United  States  on  the  side  of 
Canada,  and  with  a  degree  of  alacrity  and  perseverance  not 
to  be  excelled,  reached  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  Bur- 
goyne proceeded,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  to  force  his 
passage  down  towards  Albany.  In  the  meantime,  every  ob- 
struction had  been  thrown  in  his  way,  by  Schuyler,  Arnold, 
St.  Clair,  and  other  vigilant  commanders;  who,  at  this  period, 
owing  to  the  evacuation  of  the  northern  forts,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  leading  patriots  in  New  York  and  the  contigu- 
ous provinces,  had  in  that  quarter  an  army  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand men. 

In  his  advance  to  Albany,  Burgoyne  formed  a  plan  to  draw 
resources  from  the  farms  of  Vermont.  For  this  purpose,  he 
detached  five  hundred  Hessians  and  one  hundred  Indians, 
with  two  field-pieces,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Buum ; 
a  force  deemed  sufficient  to  seize  a  magazine  of  provisions 
collected  by  the  Americans  at  Bennington.  But  he  proceeded 

army  ?     To  whose  command  was  given  the  forces  to  form  a  communica- 
tion between  New  York  and  Canada  ?    Who  opposed  Burgoyne's  passage  ? 
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with  less  caution  than  his  perilous  situation  required.  On  1777 
the  16th  of  August,  colonel  Starke  atf:i»-kr'l  him,  near  that 
place,  with  about  eight  hundred  New  Hampshire  militia,  — 
uinlis.  ij.liiu  <1,  without  bayonets,  or  a  single  piece  of  artillery ; 
killed  or  captured  the  greater  part  of  his  detachment,  and 
got  possession  of  his  cannon.  This  was  a  brilliant  service. 
Another  achievement,  scarcely  less  conspicuous,  immediately 
succeeded.  Colonel  Breyman,  who  had  been  sent  by  general 
Burgoyne  to  support  that  party,  arrived  on  the  same  ground, 
and  on  the  same  day ;  not,  however,  until  the  action  was 
decided.  Instead  of  meeting  his  friends,  he  found  himself 
vigorously  assailed.  This  attack  was  made  by  colonel  War- 
ner ;  who,  with  his  continental  regiment,  had  come  up,  also 
to  support  his  friends,  and  was  well  assisted  by  Starke's  mi- 
litia, which  had  just  defeated  the  party  of  colonel  Baum. 
Brcyman's  troops,  though  fatigued  with  the  preceding  march, 
behaved  with  great  resolution ;  but  were  at  length  compelled 
to  abandon  their  artillery,  and  retreat.  In  these  two  actions, 
the  Americans  took  four  brass  field-pieces,  four  ammunition 
wagons,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners. 

The  overthrow  of  these  detachments  was  the  first,  in  a 
grand  series  of  events,  that  finally  involved  in  ruin  the  whole 
royal  army.  It  deranged  every  plan  for  extending,  or  even 
holding,  the  advantages  previously  obtained ;  inspired  the 
Americans  with  confidence,  animated  their  exertions,  and 
filled  them  with  justly -formed  expectations  of  future  victory. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  the  Americans  had 
fallen  back,  from  one  place  to  another,  until  they  at  last 
rested  at  Vanshaick's  island.  Soon  after  this  retreating  sys- 
tem was  adopted,  congress  removed  their  commanding  officers, 
and  placed  general  Gates  at  the  head  of  the  northern  army. 
Hi-;  Arrival,  on  the  19th  of  August,  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the 
inhabitants.  Encouraged  by  a  hope  of  capturing  the  whole 
British  forces,  a  spirit  of  adventure  burst  forth  from  every 
quarter,  and  was  carried  into  various  directions.  An  enter- 
prise  was  undertaken  by  general  Lincoln,  to  recover  Ticon-  17 
deroga  and  the  other  posts  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army ; 
and,  though  the  first  object  was  not  accomplished,  yet  with 
so  much  address  did  colonel  Brown,  who  was  despatched  to 
the  landing  at  lake  George,  proceed,  that,  with  five  hundred 

What  officer  commanded  the  Americans  in  the  first  action  at  Bennington  ? 
In  the  second?  On  what  day  did  both  occur?  Who  were  successful* 
NVhut  were  the  trophies?  What  benefit  resulted  to  the  Americans! 
Where  had  the  Americans  rested  after  the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga? 
Who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  northern  army  ?  What  was  achieved 
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1777  men,  be  not  only  surprised  all  the  outposts  between  the  land- 
ing at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  the  body  of  that  fort- 
ress ;  took  Mount  Defiance  and  Mount  Hope,  the  old  French 
lines,  and  a  block-house ;  also  two  hundred  batteaux,  several 
gun-boats,  besides  two  hundred  and  ninety  prisoners;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  released  one  hundred  Americans. 

Burgoyne,  after  crossing  the  Hudson,  advanced  along  ita 
banks,  and  encamped  about  two  miles  from  general  Gates ;  a 
short  distance  above  Still-Water.  The  Americans  thought 
no  more  of  retreating;  and,  on  the  19th  of  September,  en- 
gaged him  with  firmness  and  resolution.  The  conflict,  though 
severe,  was  only  partial,  for  the  first  hour  and  a  half;  but, 
after  a  sh'ort  pause,  it  became  general,  and  continued  for 
three  hours  without  intermission.  A  constant  blaze  of  fire 
streamed  forth,  and  both  sides  seemed  determined  on  victory 
or  death.  The  Americans  and  British  were  alternately 
driven  by  each  other,  until  night  ended  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  enemy  lost  five  hundred  men,  including  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners ;  the  Americans,  three  hundred. 

Every  moment  made  the  situation  of  the  British  army 
more  critical.  Their  provisions  were  lessening,  their  Indiau 
and  provincial  allies  deserting;  while  the  animation  and  num- 
bers of  the  Americans  increased.  From  the  uncertainty  of 
receiving  further  supplies,  Burgoyne  curtailed  the  soldiers' 
rations.  His  opponents  pressed  him  on  every  side.  Much- 
hard  fighting  ensued.  The  British  were  again  defeated.  One 
of  Burgoyne's  generals,  together  with  his  aid-de-camp,  was 
killed,  and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped;  as  a  ball  passed 
through  his  hat,  and  another  through  his  waistcoat.  The 
American  generals,  Arnold  and  Lincoln,  were  wounded.  To 

o  .  avoid  being  surrounded,  general  Burgoyne  left  his  hospital 
9  to  the  humanity  of  Grates,  and  retreated  to  Saratoga.  He 
was  still  followed,  and  harassed;  driven  on  one  side  and 
straitened  on  another.  The  situation  of  his  army  was  truly 
distressing :  abandoned  by  their  allies,  unsupported  by  their 
fellow-soldiers  in  New  York,  worn  down  by  a  series  of  inces- 
sant efforts,  and  greatly  reduced  in  number ;  without  a  possi- 
bility of  retreat,  or  of  replenishing  their  exhausted  stock  of 
provisions  :  a  continual  cannonade  pervaded  their  camp,  and 
grape-shot  fell  in  many  parts  of  their  lines. 

The  12th  of  October  arrived ;  the  day  until  which  hope 
had  bidden  the  afflicted  general  wait  for  the  promised  assist- 
ance from  New  York.  But  expectation  vanished  with  the 

by  colonel  Brown?     Where  was  a  severe  battle  fought?     On  what  day? 
Describe  the  action  *     Whither  did  Burgoyne  retreat  ?     How  many  men 
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departing    pun.      He    to"k    an    account   of    his    provisions.  1777 
Thci  v  .1  scanty  suk-i-tencc  for  three  days.    A  coun- 

cil of  war  declared  that  their  present  situation  justified  a 
fn pi! ulation  on  honourable  terms;  and  a  negotiation  was 
commenced.  After  various  messages  passed  between  the 
h'"-tile  armies,  it  was  stipulated,  that,  on  the  17th,  the  Bri- 
ti.-h  were  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  the  customary 
honours  of  war;  the  arms  to  be  piled  by  word  of  command 
from  their  own  officers ;  and  an  undisturbed  passage  allowed 
them  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  their  not  serving  again 
in  North  America  during  the  war. 

By  this  convention,  were  surrendered  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety,  of  all  ranks;  which  number,  added  to 
the  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  lost  by  the  royal  army 
during  the  preceding  part  of  the  expedition,  made,  altogether, 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  men ;  an  advantage  rendered  still 
more  important  to  the  captors,  by  the  acquisition  of  thirty- 
five  brass  field-pieces,  and  nearly  five  thousand  muskets.  The 
regular  troops  in  general  Gates' s  army  were  nine  thousand; 
the  militia,  four  thousand  :  but,  of  the  former,  two  thousand 
were  sick  or  on  furlough ;  and  of  the  latter,  five  hundred. 

The  celebrated  Polish  patriot,  Kosciuski,  was  chief  en-  ' 
gineer  in  the  army  of  general  Gates. 

On  learning  the  fate  of  Burgoyne,  the  British  on  the  North 
river  retired  to  New  York.  Those  who  had  been  left  in  his 
rear  destroyed  their  cannon,  and,  abandoning  Ticonderoga, 
retreated  to  Canada ;  so  that  this  whole  country,  after  expe- 
riencing for  several  months  the  devastations  of  war,  was  now 
restored  to  perfect  tranquillity. 

Amongst  the  numerous  tragical  events  arising  from  the 
employment  of  the  Indians  by  the  British,  one  scene  was 
presented,  which  we  select,  not  as  having  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic concerns  of  the  army,  but  from  the  interest  which  it  ex- 
cites. This  was,  the  murder  of  a  Miss  M'Crea.  The  engaging 
manners  ami  beauty  of  this  young  lady  having  gained  the 
heart  of  a  British  officer,  he  induced  a  return  of  his  affection, 
and  her  consent  to  become  his  wife.  Anxious  for  her  safety, 
he  wished  to  remove  her  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hostile 
army.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials,  he  engaged  a 
party  of-  Indians  to  convey  her  to  the  camp ;  promising  to 
reward  the  person  who  would  accompany  her,  with  a  barrel 
of  rum.  Two  of  the  Indians,  both  eager  for  the  reward,  dis- 

were  surrendered?     Give  the  date  of  the  surrender?     Who  was  chief 
engineer  iu  the  army  of  Gates?     What  movement  was  made  by  the  Bri- 
tish on  the  North  river?     What  was  done  by  the  enemy  in  the  rear? 
14* 
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1777  putcd,  after  conveying  her  some  distance,  •which  should  pre- 
sent her  to  the  intended  husband ;  and  the  one  killed  her 
with  his  tomahawk,  to  prevent  the  other  from  receiving  it. 
Many  will  here  exclaim,  This  is  characteristic  of  the  Indians. 
But  it  is  otherwise  :  it  is  a  remarkable  deviation  from  their 
accustomed  veneration  for  the  weaker  sex.    The  most  delicate 
females  have  been  led  captive  by  them  for  days  and  weeks, 
through  the  midst  of  the  unfrequented  forest,  without  expe- 
riencing the  smallest  degree  of  injury  or  insult. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  congress  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  national  fleet,  and  authorized  the  fitting  out 
of  private  armed  vessels.  Commodore  Hopkins,  captain- 
general  of  the  navy,  made  a  sudden  descent  at  New  Provi- 
dence, where  he  seized  a  large  quantity  of  warlike  stores, 
and  in  his  return  engaged  a  British  frigate,  and  captured  an 
armed  brig.  The  American  privateers  rapidly  increased,  and 
were  unusually  successful.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1776, 
embracing  the  period  of  their  existence  in  that  year,  they  cap- 
tured property  worth  a  million  sterling.  In  the  present  year, 
they  advanced  in  boldness.  They  carried  their  enterprising 
spirit  to  a  degree  unprecedented  by  the  vessels  of  any  nation ; 
obliging  the  enemy  to  appoint  convoys,  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  their  commerce,  even  in  the  Irish  channel.  Cap- 
tain Barney  and  the  volunteers  who  accompanied  him  in  the 
Hyder  Ally,  a  vessel  equipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Phila- 
delphia, achieved  an  honourable  service,  by  capturing  a  sloop 
of  war,  much  superior  in  force,  off  the  Delaware :  but  the 
most  daring  of  all  the  officers  sailing  under  the  republican 
flag,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones. 

1778  Until    the   capture    of  Burgoyne,  the  European    nations 
viewed  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  only 
as  spectators.     Anxious  for  the  territorial  dismemberment  of 
a  powerful  rival,  yet,  fearful  that  an  early  interference  might 
close  the  breach  it  was  their  interest  to  widen;  they  had 
cautiously  abstained  from  positive  declarations  of  assistance, 
while  there  remained  any  appearance  of  conciliation,  or  any 
danger  of  defeat.     France  was  the  first  ally  which  the  breath 
of  hostility  carried  to  the  aid  of  America.     Even  the  sound 
of  freedom,  so  discordant  to  the  ear  of  royalty,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  inveterate  competition.     Her  sovereign 
consented  that  the  colonies  should  be  free,  if  Britain  could, 

Relate  the  operations  of  commodore  Hopkins.  What  servfce  was  achieved 
by  captain  Barney  ?  Who  was  the  most  daring  officer  sailing  under  the 
republican  flag?  Of  what  country  was  Paul  Jones  a  native?  Which 
European  state  first  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Americans  ?  What 
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by  that  moans.  vd  weak.  On  the  Gib  of  February, 

y,  negotiated  by  Silas  1  Vane,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Arthur 
>i;rned  liy  the  United  States  and  Lewis  the  Six- 
teenth ;  on  the  basis  of  perfect  reciprocity  of  interest,  and 
in  which  the  French  monarch  guaranteed  their  commerce  and 
independence. 

Only  three  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  British  government 
received  information  of  this  treaty.  Immediately,  fresh 
terms  of  reconciliation  were  transmitted  to  their  commanders 
in  the  United  States,  and  offered  to  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress at  York ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  this  assembly  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  important  European  aid,  they  were  again 
rejected.  The  English  ministry  proposed,  that  no  military 
force  should  be  stationed  in  North  America,  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  colonies ;  and  that,  to  remove  the  former 
objections  against  the  laying  on  of  taxes,  unless  with  an  ac- 
companying representation,  provincial  deputies  should  be 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  parliament  of  Britain.  But  the  United 
States  would  consider  no  propositions  which  did  not  include 
their  independence.  Their  citizens  could  not  be  intimidated 
in  the  field,  nor  purchased  in  the  cabinet.  To  an  offer  of 
court  remuneration,  made  through  a  late  royal  governor, 
Johnstone,  to  an  influential  member  of  congress,  the  patriot 
replied :  "  I  am  not  worth  purchasing ;  yet,  such  as  I  am, 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  hostile  armies  of 
Washington  and  Howe  had  withdrawn  into  their  respective 
winter  quarters;  the  former  to  the  huts  at  Valley  Forge; 
the  latter,  into  the  warm  accommodation  of  Philadelphia. 
That  season,  and  the  early  part  of  summer,  had  almost 
elapsed,  without  producing  any  events  more  remarkable  than 
a  few  successful  excursions  of  the  royal  troops  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  supplies,  and 
destroying  merchandise  and  shipping.  The  treaty  with 
France  roused  both  armies  from  their  long-continued  inaction. 
Apprehensive  that  a  French  fleet  would  be  despatched  to 
block  up  the  British  squadron  in  the  Delaware,  the  ministry 
ordered  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  recently  succeeded  gene- 
ral Howe  in  the  command  of  the  British  army,  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia,  and  concentrate  the  royal  forces  in  New  York. 

prompted  this  alliance  ?  When  was  the  treaty  signed  ?  By  whom  nego- 
tiutfl.'  Who  was  then  king  of  France?  What  proposals  were  made  to 
congress?  Were  they  accepted  ?  Why  not  ?  What  reply  was  made  to 
guviM-nor  Juhn.-tuiie '.'  Of  what  were  the  British  now  fearful?  What 
orders  were  giveu'.'  Who  had  succeeded  general  Howe?  When  did  tho 
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1778  Accordingly,  the  troops  in  that  city  passed,  on  the  22d  of 
June,  by  the  way  of  Gloucester  Point,  into  New  Jersey. 
The  intended  movement  was  not  unknown  to  Washington. 
He  immediately  sent  general  Maxwell's  brigade  to  co-operate 
with  the  Jersey  militia  in  obstructing  their  progress ;  then, 
crossing  the  Delaware  at  Coryell's  Ferry,  above  Trenton,  fol- 
lowed with  his  whole  army,  and  halted  in  the  vicinity  of 
Princeton.  From  this,  fifteen  hundred  men  were  detached, 
to  act  against  their  flanks  and  rear,  under  the  command  of 
general  Scott.  The  British  were  at  this  time  proceeding 
towards  Sandy  Hook,  by  the  way  of  Allentown  and  Mon- 
mouth  court-house.  Another  detachment  was  sent  forward, 
under  general  Wayne,  accompanied  by  La  Fayette :  the  lat- 
ter having  orders  to  take  charge  of  both  the  advanced  par- 
ties; a  command  which  afterwards  devolved  on  Lee;  who 
had  been  exchanged  for  general  Prescott.  The  main  body 
followed  at  a  proper  distance,  and  reached  Cranbury  on  the 
28th.  But,  when  they  had  proceeded  a  few  miles  farther, 
Washington  was  surprised  to  find  Lee  retreating;  without 
having  offered  any  obstruction  of  importance.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief  remonstrated;  Lee  replied  with  warmth  and 
unbecoming  language ;  but,  at  length,  consented  to  fight  the 
enemy  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  Washington  assigned  him. 
A  warm  cannonade  immediately  began  between  the  artillery, 
and  a  heavy  firing  of  musketry  between  the  advanced  troops, 
of  the  British  and  Americans.  The  latter  stood  their  ground 
until  intermixed  with  the  enemy ;  and  general  Lee  was  the 
last  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  brought  off  the  rear  of  the 
retiring  troops.  The  advantage,  however,  which  the  British 
thus  gained,  was  only  momentary.  The  check  which  they 
had  received  enabled  Washington  to  make  a  favourable  dis- 
position of  his  left  wing  and  his  second  line  in  a  wood ;  and 
to  plant  some  cannon  on  an  eminence,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  lord  Stirling.  Generals  Greene  and  Wayne,  also, 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  engagement ;  which  was  con- 
tinued with  much  spirit  until  dark.  In  the  night,  the  Bri- 
tish troops  went  off,  with  so  much  silence,  that  general  Poor, 
though  very  near  them,  knew  nothing  of  their  departure; 
and,  continuing  their  march  without  farther  interruption, 
they  soon  reached  Sandy  Hook.  The  Americans  proceeded 
for  the  borders  of  North  River.  Colonel  Bonner,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  major  Dickinson,  of  Virginia,  two  highly-es- 
teemed officers,  were  amongst  the  slain.  Besides  the  usual 

British    leave    Philadelphia?      When,   and    where,    did    a   severe    en- 
gagement take  place?     Describe  the  battle.     What  is  said  of  general 
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destruction  attending  military  engagements,  the  emotions  of  j- 
the  mind,  added  to  fatigue  in  a  very  hot  day,  brought  on  so 
jrivut  a  suppression  of  the  vital  powers,  that  sixty  of  the 
British,  and  some  of  the  Americans,  were  found  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  without  any  marks  of  violence. 

The  conduct  of  general  Lee  could  not  be  withheld  from 
investigation.  The  public  interest  demanded  a  proper  scru- 
tiny. He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial;  and,  being  pro- 
nounced  guilty  of  making  an  unnecessary  retreat;  of  diso- 
bedience  of  orders,  and  disrespect  to  the  commander-in-chicf ; 
was  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from  his  professional  functions 
for  the  space  of  one  year :  a  judgment,  which,  though  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  in  the  United  States,  was  not  without 
dissentients;  as,  while  every  one  admitted  his  violence,  and 
impatience  of  subordination,  none  seemed  to  question  his 
fidelity  and  courage. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  American  army 
took  a  station  at  White  Plains,  beyond  Kingsbridge ;  where, 
the  British,  though  only  a  few  miles  distant,  did  not  molest 
them.  They  remained  there  from  an  early  day  in  July  until 
nearly  the  end  of  autumn,  and  then  retired  to  Middle  Brook, 
in  Jersey ;  at  which  place,  they  built  for  themselves  huts,  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Valley  Forge. 

Immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Phila- 
delphia, congress  returned  to  its  former  place  of  deliberation, 
and  soon  afterwards,  had  a  new,  and  most  pleasing,  duty,  to 
perform  —  to  give  public  audience  to  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  France.  Thus,  in  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  from  the  period  when  their  struggling  germ  was  planted 
amidst  the  forest,  the  United  States  had  attained  an  elevated 
rank  amongst  the  sovereign  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  first  object  of  the  French  fleet,  as  had  been  conjec- 
tured by  the  British  government,  was  to  surprise  their  admi- 
ral in  the  Delaware.  But  its  passage  from  Toulon  had  beeo 
so  tedious,  that  lord  Howe,  by  sailing  to  New  York,  was  en- 
abled to  evade  the  almost  certain  mortification  of  yielding  to 
a  doubly  superior  force ;  a  remarkable  escape ;  from  which, 
as  the  interest  of  the  colonies  did  not  finally  suffer,  it  is  not, 
in  one  point  of  view,  to  be  regretted.  The  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  French  admiral,  D'Estaing,  in  avoiding  his  an- 
tagonist; who,  though  reinforced  by  a  squadron  sent  from 

Lee  ?  What  sentence  was  pronounced  on  general  Lee  ?  Where  did  the 
Americans  soon  after  take  a  station  ?  What  pleasing  duty  had  congress 
to  perform  on  returning  to  Philadelphia  ?  What  was  the  first  object  of 
the  French  fleet?  How  did  lord  Howe  escape  ?  What  is  said  of  admiral 
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England  with  lord  Byron,  was  still  his  inferior ;  induces  a 
generous  mind  to  withhold,  even  from  one's  ally,  an  easily- 
acquired  victory.  Much  inconvenience  accrued  to  the  land- 
troops  of  the  United  States  from  this  want  of  co-operation  by 
the  admiral ;  and  Rhode  Island  was  evacuated  by  the  brave 
men  intrusted  with  its  recovery  from  the  British. 

The  disastrous  invasion  of  Canada  had  not  taught  congress 
the  impolicy  of  carrying  the  war  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union :  an  enterprise  against  Florida,  conducted  by  the  Ame- 
rican general  Howe,  with  two  thousand  men,  of  whom  a 
fourth  fell  victims  to  the  climate,  exhibited,  again,  the  un- 
profitable waste  of  foreign  expeditions. 

Hitherto,  the  British  had  made  only  a  feeble  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  grand  object  of  the  war,  by  operations  in  the  south. 
More  than  two  years  of  comparative  peace  had  been  allowed 
that  portion  of  the  states.  But,  Georgia,  one  of  the  weakest 
members  of  the  Union,  and,  moreover,  abounding  with  pro- 
visions, being  now  marked  out  as  the  most  advantageous 
ground  on  which  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  English  arms, 
colonel  Campbell,  an  officer  of  known  courage  and  ability, 
arrived  in  November,  at  Savannah,  with  about  two  thousand 
men.  From  the  landing-place,  a  narrow  causeway  of  six 
hundred  yards  in  length,  with  a  ditch  on  each  side,  led 
through  a  swamp.  A  body  of  the  British  light  infantry 
moved  forward  along  this  passage.  On  their  advance,  they 
received  a  heavy  fire -from  a  small  party,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Smith ;  but  the  British  forced  their  way,  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  General  Howe,  the  American  of- 
ficer to  whom  the  defence  of  Georgia  was  committed,  took 
his  station  on  the  main  road ;  and  posted  his  little  army,  con- 
sisting of  about  one  thousand  continentals  and  militia,  be- 
tween the  landing-place  and  the  town :  with  the  river  on  his 
left,  and  a  morass  in  front :  a  position  which  offered  great 
difficulties  before  he  could  be  dislodged.  But  these  were 
obviated  by  a  fortuitous  event.  Information  being  received 
from  a  negro,  of  an  unguarded  path  through  the  swamp,  a 
D2g'  party  of  the  British  found  their  way  unobserved,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  Howe  ordered  an  im- 
mediate retreat ;  the  British  pursued :  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Americans  were  killed;  four  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and 
privates,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  the  fort,  with  its  ammuai- 

D'Estaing  ?  What  enterprise  exhibited  the  waste  of  foreign  expeditions  ? 
What  state  now  became  the  theatre  of  war  ?  What  British  officer  was 
sent  against  Savannah?  To  whom  was  the  defence  of  the  city  and  state 
given  ?  Was  the  defence  successful  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  taking 
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tion  and  stores,  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  large  quan-  17-g 
tity  of  provisions,  were  all,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  in 
possession  of  the  enemy. 

With  the  capital  of  Georgia,  the  entire  province  seemed 
reunited  to  the  British  crown.  Colonel  Campbell  acted  with 
great  policy  in  securing  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants. 
His  moderation  and  prudence  were  more  successful  in  recon- 
ciling their  minds  to  the  regal  government,  than  the  severity 
which  had  generally  been  adopted  by  other  British  com- 
manders; as  Georgia  was  the  only  state  in  the  Union,  in 
which,  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  a  legislative 
body  assembled  under  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  general  Provost  arrived,  with  his  troops  fr°m,77Q 
St.  Augustine,  and,  having  in  his  way  overpowered  the  gar- 
rison  at  Sunbury,  took  the  command  of  all  the  British  forces 
in  the  province :  at  which  period,  the  campaign  ended ;  the 
least  animated  of  any  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  the  American  marine,  severe  loss  had  been  sustained, 
from  the  destruction  of  some  of  its  largest  vessels  in  the 
Delaware ;  yet,  for  these  misfortunes,  regret  produced  no 
higher  feeling  than  had  arisen  from  the  diminution  of  national 
power.  But  the  fate  of  the  Randolph  was  unusually  afflict- 
ing. This  vessel,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns  and  three  hun- 
dred men,  having  sailed  on  a  cruise  from  Charleston,  and 
engaged,  in  the  night,  an  English  vessel  of  sixty-four  guns, 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  blew  up;  when  only  four  of 
her  men  were  saved  upon  a  fragment  of  the  wreck.  These 
had  subsisted,  during  four  days,  on  rain-water,  which  they 
drank  from  a  piece  of  blanket.  On  the  fifth  day,  captain 
Vincent,  of  the  British  vessel,  Yarmouth,  on  discovering 
them,  humanely  suspended  a  chase,  and  took  the  wretched 
sufferers  on  board.  Captain  Biddle,  the  commander  of  the 
Randolph,  was  universally  lamented.  In  the  prime  of  life ; 
skilled  in  his  professional  duties ;  bold  in  their  execution ; 
he  had  excited  high  anticipations  of  future  benefit  to  his 
country. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  provision  made  for  the  support  of 
military  officers,  had  induced  many  resignations.  This  forced 
on  congress  some  improvement  in  their  condition.  From  a 
conviction  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  rendering  commissions 
valuable,  impressed  by  the  warm  but  disinterested  recom- 
mendations of  general  Washington,  that  body  resolved,  that 

of  the  capital  ?  Which  was  the  only  state  in  which,  after  the  declaration 
of  independence,  a  legislative  body  had  assembled  under  the  British  au- 
thority ?  Who  took  command  of  all  the  British  forces  in  Georgia  ?  What 
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1779  half-pay  should  be  allowed  their  officers,  for  the  term  of  seven 
years  after  the  expiration  of  their  service,  a  remuneration 
subsequently  extended  to  the  duration  of  their  lives. 

Throughout  the  year  into  which  we  are  now  entering,  the 
British  aimed  at  little  more,  in  the  states  to  the  north  of 
Carolina,  than  depredation  and  distress.  For  this  purpose, 
they  planned  several  expeditions.  Sir  George  Collier  and 
general  Matthews,  accompanied  by  naval  and  land-forces, 
^  having,  in  May,  proceeded  to  Virginia,  took  possession  of 
8  Portsmouth;  crossed  the  river  to  the  remains  of  Norfolk, 
and  seized  the  shipping.  They  next  marched  to  Suffolk, 
Kemp's  Landing,  Gosport,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  the  naval  stores,  ship- 
ping, and  provisions;  and,  embarking  with  three  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  returned  in  safety  to  New  York.  Soon 
afterwards,  governor  Tryon  was  despatched,  with  a  similar 
intention,  against  Connecticut.  Accompanied  by  a  numerous 
force,  under  the  escort  of  admiral  Collier,  he  landed  at  East 
Haven ;  then,  visited  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  and  Norwalk : 
in  each  of  which  places,  there  was  exhibited  a  barbarous 
scene  of  plunder  and  conflagration,  insult  and  devastation. 
No  object  was  too  valuable,  none  too  contemptible,  to  save  it 
from  destruction,  or  their  grasp.  No  building  was  sufficiently 
sacred  to  restrain  the  torch  :  what  was  spared  by  one  party, 
in  the  morning,  was,  by  another,  in  the  evening,  destroyed. 

While  they  were  carrying  on  this  desultory  warfare,  the 
American  army  was  incapable  of  covering  the  country ;  or 
the  navy,  of  protecting  the  creeks  and  harbours.  Had  Wash- 
ington divided  his  army,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
invaded,  he  would  have  subjected  his  whole  force  to  be  de- 
stroyed. It  was,  therefore,  his  uniform  practice,  to  risk  no 
more  than  was  consistent  with  the  general  safety :  and  to  lie, 
with  his  main  body,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British.  His  army  was,  at  this  period,  sta- 
tioned on  both  sides  of  the  North  river;  the  enemy,  within 
their  lines,  at  New  York. 

This  campaign,  though  barren  of  important  events,  was 
distinguished,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  by  one  of  the  most 
gallant  enterprises  that  occurred  during  the  whole  war,  — 
the  capture  of  Stony-Point,  on  the  North  river,  by  general 
Wayne. 

But  that  achievement,  as  well  as  the  brilliant  surprise  of 

change  was  made  in  the  payment  of  officers  ?  Name  the  expeditions 
undertaken  by  the  British  in  1779.  When  and  by  whom  was  Stony  Point 
Captured?  Where  is  Stony  Point?  By  whom  was  an  English  garrison 
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an  English  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook,  by  major  Lee,  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  disastrous  termination  of  an 
enterprise  undertaken  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  without 
the  knowledge  of  general  Washington,  against  a  British  post 
at  Penobscot.  The  land-forces  were  intrusted  to  general 
Lovel ;  the  fleet,  to  commodore  Saltonstall.  Instead  of  boldly 
assaulting  the  half-finished  works,  upon  which  not  a  single 
gun  was,  at  his  first  appearance,  mounted,  the  general  sat 
respectfully  down,  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distance, 
as  before  a  regular  fortification,  proceeded  to  erect  a  battery, 
and  cannonaded  the  feebly-defended  place,  for  about  a  fort- 
night. This  delay  gave  time  for  admiral  Collier  to  arrive 
with  his  squadron  to  its  relief.  The  American  fleet,  being 
overpowered,  was  either  captured  or  destroyed.  Lovel  con- 
verted  the  siege  into  a  retreat,  and,  not  only  with  his  soldiers,  £f" 
but  the  seamen  also,  who  had  escaped  on  shore,  had  to  return 
to  Boston,  a  great  part  of  the  way  by  land,  through  thick 
and  unfrequented  woods. 

We  must  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  southern  states. 
In  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  royal  forces  were  now  carrying 
on  a  vigorous  warfare.  Although,  in  the  north,  hostilities 
had  no  other  than  the  avowed  object  of  wasting  a  country 
which  could  not  be  retained,  the  re-establishment  of  British 
authority  was  seriously  attempted  in  the  south.  To  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  forces  in  that  quarter,  congress  ap-  *' '° 
pointed  general  Lincoln.  But  his  army,  except  a  few  hun- 
dred regulars,  consisted  only  of  inexperienced,  disorderly 
militia ;  who  added  more  to  his  numbers,  than  to  his  strength. 

The  first  object  of  the  British  at  Savannah,  after  being 
reinforced  by  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  St.  Augustine, 
was  to  obtain  possession  of  Port  Royal,  in  Carolina.  From 
this,  however,  their  detachment  was  gallantly  repulsed,  by 
general  Moultrie.  Restrained  in  that  direction,  they  extended 
themselves  over  a  great  part  of  Georgia;  fixing  posts  at 
Ebenezer  and  Augusta,  and  endeavouring  to  increase  their 
strength,  by  drawing  to  their  standard  the  "  tories  "  in  the 
western  districts  of  this  state  and  Carolina.  Several  hun- 
dred of  these  royalists  proceeded  towards  Augusta.  Their 
general  character  was  that  of  a  plundering  banditti,  more 
solicitous  for  booty  than  for  the  interest  of  the  king.  They 
immediately  began  to  rob  the  defenceless  settlements.  But 
they  were  not  allowed  to  commit,  with  impunity,  so  atrocious 

surprised  at  Paulus  Hook?  What  disaster  more  than  counterbalanced 
these  captures?  Who  commanded  the  land-troops?  Who  the  fleet* 
"Who  drove  the  British  from  Port  Royal  ?  To  what  place  did  the  tori6i 
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1 779  an  outrage  against  society.  Colonel  Pickens,  having  assem- 
bled a  few  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  overtook  them  at 
Kettle-creek ;  and,  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  killed,  cap- 
tured, or  dispersed  the  whole. 

General  Lincoln  fixed  encampments  on  the  Carolina  side 
of  the  Savannah  river,  at  Black  Swamp,  nearly  opposite  to 
Augusta.  From  these  posts,  he  formed  a  plan  of  entering  ^ 
Georgia;  with  a  view  of  confining  the  British  to  the  low 
country,  near  the  ocean.  In  the  execution  of  this  design, 
general  Ashe,  with  fifteen  hundred  North  Carolina  militia, 
and  a  few  regular  troops,  after  crossing  the  Savannah,  took 
a  position  on  Briar-creek;  but,  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  was 
surprised  by  colonel  Prevost ;  who,  having  made  a  circuitous 
march,  came  on  his  rear  with  nine  hundred  men.  The  mili- 
tia were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled  at  the  first  fire.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and  as  many 
taken  prisoners.  The  few  continentals,  under  Elbert,  made 
a  brave  resistance ;  but  the  survivors  of  this  body,  with  their 
gallant  leader,  were  at  last  compelled  to  surrender.  This 
event  was  a  serious  misfortune.  It  deprived  general  Lincoln 
of  one-fourth  of  his  numbers,  and  opened  a  communication 
between  the  British,  the  Indians,  and  the  royalists  of  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

Great  apprehensions  were  accordingly  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  the  adjacent  states.  The  militia  of  South  Carolina 
was  therefore  more  efficiently  organized,  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
embodied,  and  John  Rutledge,  a  man  of  distinguished  abili- 
ties, called  to  the  provincial  chair ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  council,  invested  with  dictatorial  power.  The  original 
design  of  penetrating  into  Georgia,  was  now  resumed ;  and 
troops,  under  general  Lincoln,  for  that  purpose  began  their 
march.  But,  when  he  had  ascended  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  towards  the  head  of  the  Savannah,  general  Pre- 
vost, availing  himself  of  the  critical  moment,  crossed,  with 
twenty-four  hundred,  over  the  same  river,  into  Carolina. 
Proceeding  for  the  capital,  he  drove  before  him  one  division 
left  under  Moultrie,  to  defend  the  frontiers ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  himself  followed  by  another,  under  Lincoln ; 
who  had  recrossed  the  Savannah,  intending  to  arrest  the  ene- 
my's progress  to  Charleston.  Had  the  British  general  con- 
tinued his  march,  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  it  was 

proceed  ?  At  what  place  were  the  royalists  overtaken  ?  What  was  their 
fate  ?  What  American  officer  was  defeated  at  Briar-creek  ?  By  whomT 
Who  received  extraordinary  power  in  South  Carolina  ?  Why?  To  what 
city  did  Prevost  march  ?  Who  followed  him  ?  What  preparations  were 
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.  lie  inijrht  have  entered  the  town  by  a  coup-il<  nxitu  : 
but  lif  halted  two  or  three  days,  when  advanced  nearly  half 
the  di.stain-f  ;  and,  thus,  allowed  the  Carolinians  to  make  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  its  defence.  For  its  security,  all  the 
hoKM-s  in  the  suburbs  were  burned;  lines  were  carried,  in 
the  peninsula,  between  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,  cannon  mounted  along  the  whole  extent,  and  three 
thousand  men  assembled  within  the  works. 

The  main  body  and  baggage  of  the  English  army  being 
left  on  the  south  side  of  Ashley  river,  a  detachment  of  nine 
hundred  men  crossed  the  ferry,  and  appeared  before  the  town. 
But,  after  a  short  stay,  which  the  defenders  had  artfully  con- 
sumed by  negotiations,  the  British  general,  informed  that 
Lincoln  was  coming  on  his  rear,  retreated  with  his  whole 
force  to  the  islands  near  the  sea.  Both  armies  observed  each 
other's  motions,  until  the  20th  of  June;  when,  an  attack 
was  made  by  general  Lincoln,  with  about  twelve  hundred 
men,  on  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  British,  advantageously 
posted  at  Stono-ferry :  but,  owing  to  some  mismanagement, 
by  which  the  assailants  were  disappointed  in  support,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing ;  after  being  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who 


Death  of  Colonel  Roberta. 


were  killed  or  wounded.  Amongst  the  slain,  was  colonel 
Roberts ;  an  artillery  officer  of  distinguished  abilities.  Bred 
to  arms  in  his  native  country,  England,  he  had  been  particu- 
larly serviceable  in  diffusing  military  knowledge  amongst  the 


made  to  defend  Charleston ?    Whither  did  the  British  retreat?    Who  was 
defeated  at  Stono-ferry  ?    After  this  repulse,  what  was  done  by  the  Awe- 
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1779  less  informed  of  the  American  officers.  His  last  moments 
•were  truly  characteristic  of  the  soldier.  Being  visited  on  the 
field  of  battle  by  his  son,  captain  Roberts,  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, the  expiring  father,  presenting  to  him  his  sword, 
"  Behave  worthy  of  it,"  he  said ;  "  use  it  in  defence  of  liberty 
and  your  country.  Return  to  your  proper  station  :  there, 
you  may  be  useful;  but,  to  me,  you  can  now  be  of  no  ser- 
vice." 

Immediately  after  this  repulse,  the  American  militia, 
wearied  by  absence  from  their  homes,  retired  to  their  planta- 
tions :  the  continentals,  under  the  command  of  Lincoln,  with- 
drew to  Sheldon ;  a  healthy  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  Beau- 
fort; and  the  British  retreated  to  Port  Royal  and  Savannah. 
Both  armies  remained  in  their  respective  encampments, 
until  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
roused  the  whole  country  to  activity.  Admiral  D'Estaign, 
by  the  desire  of  the  authorities  in  Carolina,  having  sailed, 
on  the  first  of  September,  from  the  West  Indies,  appeared  so 
unexpectedly  to  the  British,  that  a  ship  of  fifty  guns  and 
three  frigates  fell  into  his  hands.  General  Lincoln  marched 
towards  Savannah  :  and  orders  were  given  for  the  militia  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  rendezvous  near  the  same 
place.  The  British  were  equally  diligent  in  preparing  for 

g  defence.  D'Estaign,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Lincoln,  had 
16 '  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town ;  upon  which,  Prevost 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  during  twenty-four 
hours,  that  he  might  prepare  terms  of  capitulation.  This 
was  inconsiderately  granted.  Before  the  time  elapsed,  seve- 
ral hundred  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Beau- 
fort, made  their  way  through  many  obstacles,  and  joined  the 
royal  army  in  Savannah  ;  and  the  works  were  hourly  strength- 
ened by  the  labour  of  the  negroes,  directed  by  a  skilful  eu- 
gineer.  As  the  hurricane  season  was  approaching,  when  it 
would  be  imprudent  for  D'Estuign  to  risk  his  fleet  on  so 
dangerous  a  coast,  no  alternative  remained,  but  an  assault, 
or  an  immediate  retreat.  A  sense  of  honour  determined  the 
besiegers  to  adopt  the  former.  On  the  9th  of  October,  be- 
fore day,  two  feints  were  made  with  the  country  militia,  and 
a  real  attack  on  Spring-Hill  battery,  with  thirty-five  hundred 
French  troops,  six  hundred  continentals,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  under  the  command  of 
D'Estaign  and  Lincoln  :  but  a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries 

rican  militia  ?  Whither  did  the  British  retreat  ?  What  roused  the  whole 
country?  What  city  was  the  rendezvous?  Who  defended  Savannah? 
Describe  the  attack.  Was  it  successful?  \Vheu  was  it  made ?  Who  was 
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ami  the  shipping  threw  the  front  of  their  columns  into  con- 1779 
fusi'Mi.     Two  .-tamlanls  were,  notwithstanding,  planted  on  the 
British  ri'iloulits  :  after  whirh,  it  became  necessary  to  retreat. 
Six  hundred  of  the  French,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  of 
tin-  Americans,   were   killed   or  wounded.     D'Estaing   and 
count  Pulaski  were  wounded ;  the  latter,  mortally.    The  force  Q°** 
of  the  garrison  was  between  two  and  three  thousand.     Their 
loss  was  trifling ;  as  they  fired  from  behind  a  cover,  and  few 
of  the  assailants  returned  a  shot. 

Not  many  hours  before  this  attack,  a  council  of  war  had 
been  held  by  the  assailants,  the  determinations  of  which  bo- 
came  known  to  a  spy,  who  had  the  address  to  stand  sentinel 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  where  the  officers  were  deliberat- 
ing j  and,  escaping  in  the  dark,  conveyed  their  intention  to 
the  British. 

The  siege  being  raised,  D'Estaing  re-embarked  his  troops; 
the  continentals  retreated  over  the  Savannah  river;  and  the 
militia  again  returned  to  their  plantations.  The  presence  of 
the  French  admiral  in  the  American  waters  was  not,  however, 
without  benefit  to  the  republican  interest.  It  caused  a  use- 
ful diversion  of  the  royal  troops,  and  the  garrison  of  Rhode 
Island  was  accordingly  withdrawn,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
into  New  York. 

While  the  fate  of  Savannah  was  pending,  an  enterprise 
was  effected  by  colonel  John  White,  of  the  Georgia  militia ; 
which,  for  extraordinary  success,  cannot,  it  is  conceived,  be 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  military  achievements.  Captain 
French  had  been  stationed,  with  about  one  hundred  British 
soldiers,  near  the  river  Ogechee.  There  were  also  at  the 
same  place  forty  sailors,  on  board  of  five  English  vessels ; 
four  of  which  were  armed.  All  these  men,  together  with  the 
vessels,  were  surrendered  to  colonel  White,  captain  Elholm, 
and  four  others ;  one  of  whom  was  the  colonel's  servant.  On 
the  preceding  night,  this  small  party  had  kindled  a  number 
of  fires,  "and  adopted  the  parade  of  a  largo  encampment ;  by 
which,  and  a  variety  of  other  stratagems,  the  British  officer, 
impressed  with  an  opinion  that  nothing  but  immediate  sub- 
nii>sion,  in  conformity  with  a  peremptory  summons,  could 
save  his  men  from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  a  superior  force, 
yieMe.d,  without  making  any  resistance. 

Although  this  campaign  affords  several  instances  of  distin- 

mortally  wounded  ?  What  was  the  loss  of  the  garrison  ?  What  was 
done  by  D'Estaing?  What  by  the  continental  troops?  Whilst  the  fate 
of  Savannah  was  pending,  what  was  effected  by  colonel  White?  Where? 
How  many  were  capture'!  ?  What  was  the  number  of  the  captors  ?  What 
15* 
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vigour,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
general  lethargy  of  the  Americans.  Causes  which  had  pre- 
viously excited  their  energy,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  lost 
their  influence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  made  them  indifferent  as  to  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perty, and  fearless  of  the  greatest  dangers.  Their  successes 
had  gained  them  allies,  and  their  allies  had  inspired  confi- 
dence. The  brisk  circulation  of  a  large  quantity  of  paper 
money,  had  caused  both  activity  and  decision.  Every  fear 
of  an  unsuccessful  termination  of  the  contest,  was,  by  these 
means,  banished,  and  every  past  misfortune  unlamented. 
But,  the  failure  of  each  succeeding  scheme  of  co-operation 
with  the  French,  produced  despondency  among  the  troops; 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money,  stagnation  in  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce  ;  and  it  was,  for  a  time,  doubtful,  whether 
the  Americans  were  to  be  independent  citizens  or  conquered 
subjects.* 

No  sooner  was  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  from  Sa- 
vannah known  to  the  British  in  New  York,  than  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  assigning  the  command  of  the  royal  army  in  this 
city  to  general  Kniphausen,  embarked  for  the  south,  with 
seventeen  regiments  of  foot,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry, 
and  a  powerful  detachment  of  battering  and  field  guns.  After 
a  tedious  and  dangerous  passage,  in  which,  most  of  the  artil- 
lery and  all  the  cavalry  horses  were  lost,  the  troops  effected 
a  landing,  on  the  4th  of  February,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Charleston  ;  took  possession  of  John's  Island  and  Stono-ferry, 
James's  Island  and  Wappoo-Cut;  and,  having  thrown  a 

*  The  depreciation  of  the  continental  money,  the  manner  of  re- 
deeming which,  can  never  be  considered  by  an  honest  mind,  without 
feelings  of  deep  regret,  began  at  different  periods  in  the  different 
states  ;  but,  in  general,  about  the  middle  of  1777  :  two  years  after 
its  first  appearance.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  the  depreciation 
•was  about  two  or  three  for  one.  In  1778,  it  increased  to  six,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  to  twenty-eight,  for  one:  in  178(3,  when  it 
amounted  to  two  hundred  millions,  to  fifty  or  sixty  for  one  of  silver  ; 
after  which  period,  its  circulation  was  only  partial  ;  but,  where  it 
did  pass,  it  soon  fell  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one.  In  a  few 
places,  it  continued  in  circulation  for  the  first  four  or  five  months  of 
1781  ;  but,  at  this  time,  many  would  not  take  it  at  any  price;  and 
they  who  did,  received  it  at  the  rate  of  several  hundreds  for  one. 
Besides  that  immense  sum,  the  paper  bills  of  the  individual  states 
amounted  to  many  millions  ;  which  added  still  further  to  its  depre- 
ciation. 

•was  remarkable  in  this  campaign  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  continen- 
tal money  ?  When  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  from  Savannah 
became  known,  what  movement  was  made  by  sir  Henry  Clinton  ?  By 
h:w  many  troops  was  he  accompanied?  To  what  city  did  he  lay  siege? 
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over  a  canal,  part  of  their  number  took  post  on  the 
banks  of  Ashley  rivor,  opposite  to  Charleston. 

T!u-  governor  of  the  state  immediately  summoned  the  mi- 
litia ;  but,  though  the  necessity  was  great,  few  obeyed  the 

•in^  call,  lie  did  not,  however,  neglect  any  means  that 
could  induce  their  assembling.  When  the  love  of  country 

insufficient  to  promote  resistance  to  the  common  enemy, 
he  appealed  to  another  passion ;  which,  in  the  absence  of  the 
former,  is  seldom  found  inactive.  Under  his  extraordinary 
powers,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  those  in  the 
country  who  had  been  regularly  enrolled,  and  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  Charleston  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  join  the 
American  standard,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  Still,  how- 
ever, their  brethren  in  the  capital  received  only  trifling  aid 
from  the  people  of  the  interior. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after  being  reinforced  from  the  garrison 
of  Savannah,  made  arrangements  for  commencing  the  siege. 
He  formed  a  dep6t,  and  erected  fortifications,  on  James's 
Island,  as  well  as  on  the  main  land,  opposite  to  the  southern 
and  western  extremities  of  the  city,  and  sent  across  the  Ash- 
ley an  advanced  party;  who,  on  the  first  of  April,  broke 
ground  at  the  distance  of  eleven  hundred  yards  from  the 
American  works.  At  successive  periods,  he  erected  five  bat- 
teries on  Charleston  Neck;  and,  altogether,  conducted  his 
approach  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  seldom  witnessed  before  a 
town,  which,  notwithstanding  the  assiduity  of  the  garrison, 
had  no  other  defences  than  common  field-works.  The  British 
marine  force,  consisting  of  eight  frigates,  carrying  in  all  two 
hundred  and  eighty  guns,  crossed  the  bar,  and  anchored  in 
Fve-Fathom  Hole.  The  American  fleet,  composed  of  nine 
ships,  under  commodore  Whipple,  mounting  only  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns,  was  not  thought  equal  to  engage  the 
enemy,  and  therefore  fell  back  to  the  city ;  where,  the  com- 
modore landed  his  men  and  guns,  to  reinforce  the  batteries. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  the  British  admiral  passed  all  the  forts 
in  the  harbour;  after  which,  colonel  Pinckney,  and  a  part 
of  the  men  under  his  command,  were  withdrawn  from  Sulli- 
van's Island  into  Charleston.  Fort  Moultrie  surrendered  on 
the  6th  of  May.  On  the  same  day,  the  remains  of  the  Ame- 
rican cavalry,  which  had  escaped  from  a  late  surprise  at 
Monk's  Corner,  were  again  surprised,  by  colonel  Tarleton,  at 
Laneau's  ferry,  on  the  Santee ;  when  the  whole  were  either 
killed  or  captured,  or  dispersed ;  and  the  British  thus  gained 

What  preparations  did  he  make  ?    What  were  the  defences  of  Charleston  ? 
What  was  the  marine  force  of  the  British  ?     Of  the  Americans  ?     Who 
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entire  command  of  Cooper  River.  Their  batteries  of  the 
third  parallel  were  opened.  Shells  were  thrown  into  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  several  houses  were  burned. 
The  cannon  played  at  a  less  distance  than  a  hundred  yards. 
The  Hessian  chasseurs  were  so  near  the  American  lines,  that 
they  could  easily  strike  any  object  on  them  with  their  rifles. 
The  British  crossed  the  wet  ditch  by  sap,  advanced  within 
twenty-five  yards  of  the  works,  and  were  ready  for  making  a 
general  assault,  by  land  and  water.  All  expectation  of  suc- 
cour to  the  besieged  city  was  now  at  an  end.  The  only 
remaining  hope  was,  that  nine  thousand  men,  supported  by  a 
competent  naval  force,  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  might 
fail  in  storming  extensive  lines,  defended  by  less  than  three 
thousand.  The  period  was  awful.  Perseverance  might  pro- 
voke revenge,  but  could  not  ensure  success.  On  the  llth 
of  May,  a  number  of  the  citizens  addressed  general  Lincoln  ; 
declaring  their  acquiescence  in  the  terms  of  surrender  which 
the  besiegers  had  some  time  before  offered,  and  urging  him 
to  accept  them.  The  general  wrote,  accordingly,  to  sir  Henry 
Clinton ;  who,  wishing  to  avoid  the  extremity  of  entering  the 
town  by  storm,  and  unwilling  to  press  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  an  enemy  whose  friendship  he  wished  to  conciliate, 
returned  a  favourable  answer.  A  capitulation  was  signed  on 
the  12th ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  British  took  possession 
of  the  city.  By  this  agreement,  the  garrison  were  to  march 
out  of  the  town,  and  deposit  their  arms  in  front  of  the  works  : 
but  their  drums  were  not  to  beat  a  British  march,  nor  their 
colours  to  be  uncased.  The  continental  troops  and  seamen 
were  to  retain  their  baggage,  and  remain  prisoners  of  war 
until  exchanged.  The  militia  were  allowed  to  return  home, 
as  prisoners  on  parole ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
placed  in  the  same  situation. 

The  number  that  surrendered,  including  every  adult  male 
inhabitant,  was  five  thousand ;  but  the  proper  garrison  did 
not  exceed  twenty-five  hundred.  The  artillery  amounted  to 
four  hundred.  The  loss  on  both  sides,  during  the  siege,  was 
nearly  equal :  of  the  Americans,  eighty-nine  were  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  wounded  :  of  the  royal  army,  seventy- 
six  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded. 

After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  Alliance  and  Deane  fri- 
gates were  the  only  remnant  of  the  American  navy.  These 
were  soon  afterwards  sold,  the  navy-board  dissolved,  and  all 

had  the  chief  command  in  Charleston  ?  When  did  the  city  surrender  ? 
What  were  the  terms  of  capitulation  ?  What  was  the  loss  on  both  sides'? 
How  many  vessels  remained  of  the  American  navy  ?  Which  party  was 
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maritime  adventures  ceased,  except  by  the  armed  vessels  of 
individuals. 

The  next  object  with  the  British,  was  to  secure  the  gene- 
ral submission  of  the  state.  To  this  end,  they  posted  garri- 
sons in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  sent  two  thousand 
men  towards  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Tarleton  advanced 
rapidly,  with  about  seven  hundred  horse,  in  pursuit  of  three 
or  four  hundred  infantry,  and  a  few  cavalry,  who  were  re- 
treating under  colonel  Buford ;  and,  having  overtaken  them 
at  the  Waxhaws,  brought  them  to  an  action :  in  which, 
though  the  Americans  had,  in  the  very  beginning,  sued  for 
quarter,  the  greater  part  of  their  number  were  either  killed, 
or  so  cruelly  mangled,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  removed 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

Early  in  June,  sir  Henry  Clinton,  leaving  about  four  thou- 
sand men  for  the  southern  service,  embarked,  with  the  main 
army,  for  New  York.  On  his  departure,  the  command  de- 
volved on  lord  Cornwallis;  who,  having  committed  the  care 
of  the  frontier  to  lord  Rawdon,  (afterwards  entitled  earl  of 
Moira,  and  marquis  of  Hastings,)  repaired  to  Charleston; 
where  he  devoted  his  principal  attention  to  the  civil  regula- 
tions of  the  state.  In  the  meantime,  the  impossibility  of 
removing  with  their  families  and  property,  and  the  want  of 
an  army,  around  whose  standard  they  might  repair,  induced 
the  people,  except  in  the  extremities  of  the  province  border- 
ing on  North  Carolina,  to  relinquish  all  schemes  of  further 
resistance.  This  was  followed  by  an  unusual  calm ;  which 
induced  the  British  to  suppose  that  the  state  was  entirely 
conquered. 

As  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  upper  districts,  a  consider- 
able number  of  patriots  retreated  before  them,  and  took  refuge 
in  North  Carolina.  Amongst  these,  was  colonel  Sumpter ;  a 
distinguished  individual,  whom  a  party  of  exiles  had  selected 
as  their  leader.  They  had  no  pay,  no  uniforms,  nor  any 
certain  means  of  subsistence :  they  lived  upon  what  chance, 
or  their  own  courage,  provided  them.  They  experienced  even 
a  want  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  but  they  made  themselves 
rude  weapons  from  the  instruments  of  husbandry;  and,  in- 
stead of  balls  of  lead,  they  cast  them  of  pewter,  from  the 
dishes  furnished  by  the  patriots  for  that  purpose.  But  these 
resources  were  far  from  being  sufficient.  They  several  times 
encountered  the  enemy  with  only  three  charges  of  ammuui- 

yictorious  at  the  Waxhaws  ?  Who  commanded  the  British  ?  Who  the 
Americans  ?  After  the  departure  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  assumed  the 
command  in  Charleston  ?  What  patriot  still  headed  the  exiles  ?  What 
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1780  ^on  ^°  ea°b  i^an;  and  some,  who  were  without  arms,  re- 
mained aside,  waiting  until  the  death  or  wounds  of  their  com- 
panions permitted  them  to  take  their  place.  Having,  at  the 
head  of  this  little  band  of  freemen,  returned  to  his  own  state, 
Sumpter  took  the  field  against  the  victorious  invaders;  and, 
on  the  12th  of  July,  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Charleston, 
routed  a  detachment  posted  in  a  lane  at  Williamson's  planta- 
tion ;  the  first  effort  of  renewed  warfare,  and  the  first  advan- 
tage gained  over  the  British,  since  their  landing  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  His  troops,  which  were,  at  this  time,  only 
one  hundred,  increased,  in  a  few  days,  to  six  hundred.  With 
these,  he  made  a  spirited  attack  on  a  party  at  Rocky  Mount  : 
jg'  but,  as  he  had  no  artillery,  and  the  enemy  were  secured  bo- 
hind  a  breastwork,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  His  next  enter- 
prise more  than  compensated  for  this  disappointment.  Hav- 
.  ing  attacked  another  detachment,  consisting  of  a  small  British 
6  '  regiment  and  a  large  body  of  royalists,  posted  at  Hanging- 
Rock,  he  almost  totally  destroyed  the  former,  and  dispersed 
the  latter,  who  had  advanced  from  North  Carolina,  under 
colonel  Bryan.  This  achievement  produced  most  important 
advantages.  The  panic,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  Charleston, 
daily  abated.  The  whig  militia,  on  the  extremities  of  the 
state,  formed  themselves  into  parties,  under  leaders  of  their 
own  choice,  and  harassed  the  royal  army  with  continual  dis- 
turbance. 

While  Sumpter  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  people,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  gallant  enterprises,  a  respectable  continental  force 
was  advancing  through  the  middle  states  to  their  relief. 
These,  consisting  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops, 
under  General  Gates,  reached  Clermont,  thirteen  miles  from 
Camden,  about  the  middle  of  August;  after  escaping  immi- 
nent danger  of  destruction,  from  the  heat  of  the  season,  the 
unhealthy  climate,  and  insufficiency  of  food,  in  passing  many 
hundred  miles,  through  pine  barrens,  swamps,  and  sand-hills. 
As  those  indefatigable  Americans  were  approaching,  lord 
Rawdon  concentrated  his  forces  at  Caraden.  Encouraged  by 
these  favourable  events,  —  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  their 
out-posts,  and  the  appearance  of  their  friends;  the  citizens 
of  Carolina,  impatient  of  insolence,  rapine,  and  subjection, 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  freeing  their  country  from  its  op- 
pressors. Gates  displayed  the  utmost  energy  and  wisdom  in 
fostering  the  growing  spirit.  His  measures  were  followed 
by  a  general  revolt;  and  his  strength,  increased  by  the  arrival 

Tras  the  state  and  number  of  his  troops  ?     Where  did  he  first  defeat  the 
invaders  !     What  was  his  next  exploit  ?     What  did  he  achieve  at  Hang- 
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M  Virginia  railitia,  led  by  general  Stephens,  promised 
a  durable  emancipation.  His  army  was  nearly  four  thousand 
men ;  of  whom,  however,  only  a  fourth  were  regulars.  On 
the  approach  of  Gates,  lord  Cornwallis  hastened  from  Charles- 
ton toCamden;  where  he  arrived  on  the.  14th  of  August 
His  force  did  not  exceed  two  thousand;  an  inferiority  which 
w»uM  have  justified  a  retreat:  but,  choosing  rather  to  stake 
his  fortune  on  the  decision  of  an  immediate  battle,  ho 
marched  from  Camdcn  on  the  following  night;  intending  to 
attack  the  Americans  in  their  camp  at  Clermont.  Gates, 
also,  having  moved  forward,  that  he  might  secure  an  advan- 
tageous position,  their  advanced  parties  met  in  the  night,  and 
engaged.  The  American  cavalry  recoiled  at  the  first  fire,  and 
threw  the  whole  line  of  the  main  body  into  confusion.  But 
they  soon  recovered  their  order,  and  both  armies  skirmished 
until  morning.  When  the  day  broke,  the  engagement  became 
general.  The  Americans  suffered  a  heavy  loss.  At  the  first 
onset,  nearly  all  the  Virginia  militia,  on  being  charged  with 
bayonets,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled ;  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  followed  the  unworthy 
example.  But  the  regular  troops  of  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
commanded  by  a  German  officer,  baron  de  Kalb,  bravely 
maintained  their  ground,  until  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
almost  surrounded.  The  British  took  two  hundred  and  ninety 
wounded  prisoners ;  of  whom,  two  hundred  were  continent- 
als, eighty  were  North  Carolina,  and  two  Virginia  militia  j 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  American  artillery,  two  hun- 
dred wagons,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  baggage.  General 
Gregory,  who  commanded  that  portion  of  the  North  Carolina 
militia  which  continued  in  action,  was  twice  wounded  by  a 
bayonet.  Baron  de  Kalb,  the  second  in  command  under 
general  Gates,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Tarleton's  cavalry,  and 
died,  on  the  next  day,  of  his  wounds.  Congress  resolved 
that  a  monument,  with  a  very  honourable  inscription,  should 
be  erected  to  his  memory,  at  Annapolis ;  which,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  has  not  yet  been  executed. 

To  imbitter  the  distressing  situation  of  the  Americans,  the 

•it  of  Gates  was  followed  by  the  surprise  and  dispersion 

of  Sumpter' s  corps.     Sumpter,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

brigadier-general,  after  taking  a  number  of  prisoners,  and 

ing-Rock?  Which  pnrty  was  victorious  at  the  battle  of  Camden  ?  On 
what  <l:iy  was  the  battle  fought?  Who  commanded  the  British?  Who 
the  Americans?  What  number  of  prisoners  was  taken  by  the  P.ritish  ? 
Wh:il  ton-iiiii  (.fTi.-iT  was  slain,  on  tho  American  side,  at  Camdcn  '.  \Vh:it 
increased  the  distress  of  the  Americans  ?  To  what  rank  had  Sumpter 
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1780  depriving  the  British  of  some  stores,  had  found  it  expedient, 
on  learning  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  his  superior, 
to  retreat ;  when,  his  party,  overcome  by  fatigue,  and  unable 
to  observe  even  the  usual  caution  in  guarding  against  sur- 
Al*f  P"se>  were  attacked  at  Fishing-creek ;  and  all  that  were  not 
killed  or  captured,  were  dispersed. 

South  Carolina  seemed  a  second  time  subdued.  Those  who 
had  nobly  entered  the  field  of  battle,  were  scattered  or  im- 
prisoned ;  or  had  fallen,  never  again  to  aid  in  rescuing  their 
country.  Some,  whose  professions,  or  imbecilities,  had  pre- 
vented them  from  becoming  soldiers,  but  whose  firmness  on 
the  side  of  liberty  made  them,  even  when  at  home,  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  invaders,  were  banished  from  the  state ;  many 
submitted  to  the  victors  through  necessity ;  others  through 
inclination.  The  mischievous  effects  of  slavery  now  became 
apparent.  As  the  slaves  had  no  interest  in  their  own  persons, 
a  change  of  masters  was  to  them  no  misfortune ;  as  they  had 
no  interest  in  the  state,  its  subjugation  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. 

After  the  defeat  of  general  Gates,  the  miserable  remnant 
of  his  army,  which  had  rendezvoused  at  Charlotte,  retreated 
to  Salisbury,  and  from  Salisbury  to  Hillsborough.  There 
was  no  army  to  oppose  lord  Cornwallis.  But,  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  strength  of  one  party,  was  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
plied by  the  weakness  of  the  other.  Unaccustomed  to  the 
noxious  air  of  a  Carolina  summer,  sickness  restrained  the 
weapons  which  could  not  be  opposed,  and  checked  the  Bri- 
tish soldiers  in  their  pursuit  of  conquest. 

About  the  time  when  Sumpter  was  rewarded  with  the  rank 
of  general,  another  partisan  was  advanced  to  the  same  rank. 
This  was  Marion ;  an  ardent  and  zealous  officer,  highly  and 
most  deservedly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  For 
several  weeks  he  had  under  his  command  only  seventy  men ; 
at  one  time,  not  more  than  twenty-five.  Yet,  with  this  little 
band,  he  kept  the  field  amidst  surrounding  foes,  and  harassed 
the  quarters  of  the  royal  army  by  unremitting  sallies.  With 
only  thirty  companions,  he  surprised  and  captured  in  the 
night  a  party  of  ninety  British  soldiers,  on  their  march  to 
Charleston  with  two  hundred  American  prisoners.  But  open 
resistance  to  British  government  was  not  confined  to  those. 
There  was,  without  any  apparent  concert,  a  powerful  combi- 

been  promoted  ?  What  was  now  the  state  of  South  Carolina  ?  To  what 
place  did  the  Americans  retreat  ?  What  celebrated  partisan  was  pro- 
moted ?  What  did  Marion  perform  with  his  little  band?  Was  this  the 
only  instance  of  opposition  ?  Name  the  other  leaders.  What  was  the 
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nation  of  several  commanders  of  the  adjacent  state1?.  Colonel 
r.-impltrll,  df  Virginia;  colonels  Cleveland,  Shelby,  Sevier, 
and  M'Powell,  oi  North  Carolina;  together  with  colonels 
y,  Hawthorn,  and  Hill,  of  South  Carolina ;  assembled 
with  sixteen  hundred  men  :  though  they  were  under  no  gene- 
ral command,  and  were  not  called  upon  by  any  authority 
whatever.  They  had  so  little  of  the  mechanism  of  a  regular 
army,  that  the  colonels,  by  mutual  consent,  commanded,  each 
in  rotation,  for  a  day.  The  hardships  suffered  by  these  volun- 
teers were  great.  At  night,  the  earth  afforded  them  a  bed, 
and  the  limbs  of  trees  were  their  only  covering.  Ears  of 
corn  or  pumpions,  thrown  into  the  fire,  with  occasional  sup- 
plies of  beef  or  venison,  killed  and  roasted  in  the  woods, 
were  the  chief  articles  of  their  provision.  The  running 
stream  quenched  their  thirst :  they  had  neither  spirituous 
liquors  nor  stores  of  any  kind. 

A  particular  instance  of  privation  deserves  recording.  A 
British  officer,  having  been  sent  from  Georgetown,  to  negoti- 
ate an  exchange  of  prisoners,  was  conducted,  after  the  usual 
ceremony  of  blindfolding,  into  Marion's  encampment.  When 
the  business  was  concluded,  the  officer  took  up  his  hat  to  re- 
tire.— "  Ob,  no  !"  said  Marion,  "  it  is  now  about  our  time  of 
dining ;  and  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  to  dinner."  —  On  mention  of  the  word  dinner,  the 
British  officer  looked  around  him ;  but,  to  his  great  mortifi- 
cation, could  see  neither  pot  nor  pan,  nor  any  other  utensil 
that  could  raise  the  spirits  of  a  hungry  man. — "  Come,  Tom," 
said  the  general,  to  one  of  his  men,  "  give  us  our  dinner." 
—  The  dinner,  to  which  he  alluded,  was  no  other  than  a  few 
t  potatoes  roasting  under  the  embers,  and  which,  Tom, 
with  his  pine-stick  poker,  soon  drew  from  their  concealment ; 
pinching  them,  every  now  and  then,  with  his  fingers,  espe- 
cially the  large  ones,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  suffi- 
ciently roasted  :  then,  having  cleansed  them  from  the  ashes, 
partly  by  blowing  them  with  his  breatn,  and  partly  by  brush- 
ing them  with  the  sleeve  of  his  old  cotton  shirt,  he  piled  some 
of  the  best  on  a  large  piece  of  bark,  and  placed  them  between 
the  British  officer  and  Marion,  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  pine, 
on  which  they  sat.  —  "I  fear,  sir,"  said  the  general,  " our 
dinner  will  not  prove  so  palatable  as  I  could  wish ;  but  it  is 
the  best  we  have."  — The  officer,  who  was  a  well-bred  man, 
took  up  one  of  the  potatoes,  affecting  to  eat  it,  as  if  he  had 
found  a  great  dainty :  but  presently,  he  broke  out  into  a 
hearty  laugh.  Marion  looked  surprised.  —  "I  beg  pardon, 
state  of  the  army  t  Relate  the  story  of  Marion  and  the  British  officer. 
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1780 general,"  said  the  other;  "I  was  only  thinking,  how  drolly 
some  of  my  brother  officers  would  look,  if  our  government 
were  to  give  them  such  a  bill  of  fare  as  this  I" — "  I  suppose," 
replied  Marion,  "  it  is  not  equal  to  their  style  of  dining."  — 


Marion  entertaining  the  British  Officer. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  officer ;  "  but  this,  I  imagine,  is  one 
of  your  accidental  lent  dinners ;  in  general,  no  doubt,  you 
live  much  better."  —  "  Rather  worse,"  rejoined  the  Ameri- 
can; "for  often  we  don't  get  enough  of  this."  —  "But, 
though  stinted  in  provisions,  you  draw  noble  pay." — "Not  a 
cent,  sir,"  replied  Marion, — "  not  a  cent."  . 

On  his  return  to  Georgetown,  he  was  asked  by  colonel 
Watson,  why  he  looked  so  serious. — "  I  have  cause,  sir,"  re- 
plied he,  "  to  look  serious." — "  Has  Marion  refused  to  treat?" 
— "  No,  sir."  —  "  Has  Washington  defeated  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton?"— "No,  sir,  not  that  neither;  but  worse.  I  have  seen 
an  American  general  and  his  officers,  without  pay,  and  almost 
without  clothes,  dining  on  roots,  and  drinking  water,  and  all 
these  privations  undergone  for  Liberty.  What  chance  have 
we  against  such  men  !" 

Colonel  Watson  was  little  animated  by  this  discovery; 
and  the  young  officer  was  so  affected  by  Marion's  sentiments, 
that  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

Having  selected  about  a  thousand  of  their  best  men,  colonel 
Campbell  and  his  associate  leaders  mounted  them  on  their 
fleetest  horses;  and,  on  the  7th  of  October,  attacked  major 

Who  was  the  principal  commander  of  the  Americans  at  King's  Mountain  ? 
On  what  day  and  in  what  year  was  this  battle  fought?     Which   officer 
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,  a  British  officer  who  had  collected  a  corps  of  royal 
iniliti;i,  on  the  top  of  King's  Mountain,  near  the  confines  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.  The  Americans  formed  three 
parties.  Colonel  Cleveland  addressed  his  division  in  the  fol- 
lowing unvarnished,  but  energetic  language  :  "  My  brave  fel- 
lows, we  have  beaten  the  tories,  and  we  can  again  beat  them. 
They  are  all  cowards.  If  they  had  the  spirit  of  men,  they 
would  join  their  fellow-citizens,  in  supporting  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country.  "When  engaged,  you  are  not  to  wait 
the  word  of  command  from  me.  I  will  show  you,  by  my 
example,  how  to  fight.  I  can  undertake  no  more.  Every 
man  must  consider  himself  as  an  officer,  and  act  from  his 
own  judgment.  Fire  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  stand  as  long 
as  you  can.  When  you  can  do  no  better,  get  behind  trees, 
or  retreat.  But  I  beg  you  will  not  run  quite  off.  If  we  be 
repulsed,  let  us  make  a  point  to  return,  and  renew  the  fight. 
Perhaps,  we  may  have  better  luck  in  the  second  attempt, 
than  in  the  first.  If  any  be  afraid,  they  have  leave  to  retire ; 
and  are  requested  immediately  to  take  themselves  off." 

Ferguson  boldly  met  the  assailants  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  compelled  them  successively  to  retreat :  but  they  fell 
back  only  a  short  distance ;  and,  concealed  amongst  trees  and 
rocks,  renewed  the  fire.  The  British  being  uncovered,  were 
aimed  at  by  the  marksmen,  and  many  of  their  party  were 
slain.  After  a  severe  battle,  major  Ferguson,  who  had  dis- 
played the  utmost  bravery,  received  a  mortal  wound ;  and  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  successful  resistance,  or  of  escape, 
the  contest  was  ended  by  his  submission.  Upwards  of  eight 
hundred  became  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  were  killed  and 
wounded.  An  unusual  number  of  the  killed  were  found 
shot  in  the  head.  Riflemen  brought  down  each  other  so  ef- 
fectually, that  their  eyes  remained,  after  they  were  dead,  one 
shut  and  the  other  open ;  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  marks- 
men when  levelling  at  their  object. 

During  the  first  three  months  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
the  American  army  near  Camden,  general  Gates  was  indus- 
triously preparing  to  take  the  field.  Having  collected  a  force 
at  Hills  borough,  he  advanced  to  Salisbury,  and,  soon  after- 
wards, to  Charlotte.  He  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  repair  the  injuries  of  his  defeat,  and  was  again  in  a  con-*0' 
ditiou  to  meet  the  enemy :  but,  from  the  influence,  which,  in 

addressed  his  men  in  energetic  language  ?  Who  commanded  the  enemy  ? 
Which  party  was  successful?  How  many  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 
Americans  ?  How  many  were  killed  aud  wounded  ?  What  was  the  fate 
of  Ferguson  ?  What  was  Gates  preparing  to  do  ?  What  was  done  by 
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1780  a  commonwealth,  popular  opinion  has  over  public  measures, 
congress  resolved  to  supersede  him,  and  order  an  inquiry  into 
his  conduct. 

In  the  northern  states,  the  campaign  was  barren  of  import- 
ant events.  The  only  movement,  worthy  of  attention,  was 
made  by  general  Kniphausen,  from  New  York;  intended 
rather  for  devastation  than  conquest.  From  Elizabethtown, 
in  New  Jersey,  this  officer  proceeded,  in  June,  to  Connecticut 
farms :  where,  besides  a  number  of  dwelling  houses,  he 
burned  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  then  continued  his  pro- 
gress towards  Springfield.  As  he  advanced,  he  was  annoyed 
by  colonel  Dayton,  with  a  few  militia,  and  by  general  Max- 
well ;  who,  with  some  continental  troops,  was  stationed  at  a 
bridge  to  dispute  his  passage.  Here,  the  British  made  a 
halt ;  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Elizabethtown  :  but, 
being  reinforced,  they  advanced,  a  second  time,  towards 
Springfield.  They  were  now  opposed  by  general  Greene, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  regulars  from  the  head-quarters 
of  the  northern  army  at  Morristown.  But  superior  numbers 
compelled  the  Americans  to  retreat.  The  British,  instead  of 

_  improving  their  advantage,  began  to  burn  the  town  of  Spring- 
23  field;  and,  after  destroying  about  fifty  houses,  again  retired; 
with  the  enraged  militia  in  their  rear,  until  they  reached 
Elizabethtown.  By  such  desultory  operations,  were  hostili- 
ties, at  this  time,  carried  on,  in  the  northern  states.  Indi- 
viduals were  killed,  houses  were  burned,  much  injury  was 
done,  but  nothing  effected,  tending  either  to  reconcilement  or 
subjugation. 

The  distress  suffered  by  the  American  army,  did  not  arrive 
at  its  highest  pitch  until  the  present  season.  The  officers  of 
the  Jersey  line,  now  addressed  a  memorial  to  their  state  legis- 
lature, complaining,  that  four  months'  pay  of  a  private  would 
not  procure  for  his  family  a  single  bushel  of  wheat;  that  the 
pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase  oats  for  his  horse ;  and 
that  a  common  labourer  received  four  times  as  much  as  an 
American  officer.  They  urged,  that  unless  an  immediate 
remedy  were  provided,  the  total  dissolution  of  their  line  was 
inevitable ;  and  concluded,  by  saying,  that  their  pay  should 
be  realized,  either  by  Mexican  dollars,  or  something  equiva- 
lent. Nor  was  the  insufficiency  of  their  support  the  only 
motive  to  complaint.  Other  causes  of  discontent  prevailed. 
The  original  idea  of  a  continental  army,  to  be  raised,  paid, 

Kniphausen  ?  Who  opposed  the  British  force  ?  With  what  success  ? 
What  devastations  were  committed  by  the  enemy  ?  What  was  the  state 
Of  the  American  army  ?  Which  line  addressed  a  memorial  ?  What  com- 
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ami   regulated,  upon  an  equal  ami  uniform    principle,  had  1730 

.  in  a  great  measure,  exchanged,  for  that  of  state  estab- 
li.-liments;  a  pornieimis  measure,  partly  originating  from  ne- 
-e,  state  credit  was  not  quite  so  much  dcpreci- 
is  continental.  Some  states,  from  their  superior  ability, 
furnished  their  troops,  not  only  with  clothing,  but  with  many 
articles  of  convenience.  Others  supplied  them  with  mere 
-saries ;  while  a  few,  from  their  particular  situation, 
could  give  little,  or  perhaps  nothing.  The  officers  and  men, 
in  the  routine  of  duty,  daily  intermixed,  and  made  compari- 
sons. Those  who  fared  worse  than  others,  were  dissatisfied 
with  a  service  that  allowed  such  injurious  distinctions.  Mu- 
tiny began  to  spread,  and  at  length  broke  out  among  the  sol- 
diers at  fort  Schuyler.  Thirty-one  privates  of  that  garrison 
went  off  in  a  body.  They  were  overtaken,  and  thirteen  of 
their  number  instantly  killed.  About  the  same  time,  two 
regiments  of  Connecticut  troops  mutinied,  and  got  under 
arms ;  determined  to  return  home,  or  gain  subsistence  by  the 
bayonet.  Their  officers  reasoned  with  them,  and  used  every 
argument  that  could  interest  their  passions  or  their  pride. 
They  at  first  answered,  "  Our  sufferings  are  too  great  —  we 
want  present  relief."  But  military  feelings  were,  in  the  end, 
triumphant :  after  much  expostulation,  they  returned  to  the 
encampment. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  British  commander  would 
not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  severing  the  discon- 
tented from  their  companions,  and  attracting  them  to  his 
own  standard.  He  circulated  a  printed  paper  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp ;  tending  to  heighten  the  disorder  by  exaggeration, 
and  create  desertion  by  promises  of  bounty  and  caresses. 
But,  so  great  was  the  firmness  of  the  soldiery,  and  so  strong 
their  attachment  to  their  country,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  only 
a  scanty  supply  of  meat,  for  their  immediate  subsistence, 
military  duty  was  cheerfully  performed,  and  the  rolls  were 
seldom  dishonoured  by  desertion. 

The  necessities  of  the  American  army  grew  so  pressing, 
that  Washington  was  constrained  to  call  on  the  magistrates 
of  the  adjacent  counties  for  specified  quantities  of  provisions, 
to  be  supplied  in  a  given  number  of  days ;  and,  was  com- 
pelled even  to  send  out  detachments,  to  collect  subsistence  at 
the  pniut  of  the  bayonet.  Even  this  expedient  at  length 
failed ;  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army,  being  soon 
exhausted.  His  situation  was  painfully  embarrassing.  The 

plaint  was  made?     Where  diil  a  mutiny  break  out?     Were  there  any 
other  caaes  of  disaffection  ?    What  measures  did  Washington  adopt?   Wa» 
10* 
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17gO  army  looked  to  him  for  provisions ;  the  inhabitants,  for  pro- 
tection. To  supply  the  one,  and  not  offend  the  other,  seemed 
impossible.  To  preserve  order  and  subordination,  in  an  army 
of  republicans,  even  when  well  fed,  regularly  paid,  and  com- 
fortably clothed,  is  not  an  easy  task ;  but,  to  retain  them  in 
service,  and  subject  them  to  the  rules  of  discipline,  when 
wanting,  not  only  the  comforts,  but  often  the  necessaries,  of 
life,  require  such  address  and  abilities,  as  are  rarely  found  in 
human  nature.  These  were,  however,  combined  in  Wash- 
ington. He  not  only  kept  his  army  in  the  field,  but  opposed 
those  difficulties  with  so  much  discretion,  as  to  command  the 
approbation  both  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people. 

To  obviate  these  evils,  congress  sent  a  committee  of  its  own 
members  to  the  encampment  of  the  main  army.  They  con- 
firmed the  representations  previously  made,  of  the  distresses, 
and  the  disorders  arising  from  commissarial  mismanagement, 
which  every  where  prevailed.  In  particular,  they  stated, 
that  the  army  was  unpaid  for  five  months;  that  it  seldom 
had  more  than  six  days'  provision  in  advance ;  and  was,  on 
different  occasions,  for  several  successive  days,  without  meat ; 
that  the  horses  were  destitute  of  forage ;  that  the  medical 
department  had  no  sugar,  tea,  chocolate,  wine,  nor  spirituous 
liquors  of  any  kind;  that  every  department  was  without 
money,  and  without  credit ;  and  that  the  patience  of  the  sol- 
diers, worn  down  by  the  pressure  of  complicated  sufferings, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  exhausted. 

Misfortunes,  from  every  quarter,  were,  at  this  time,  pour- 
ing in  upon  the  United  States.  But  they  seemed  to  rise  in 
the  midst  of  their  distresses,  and  gain  strength  from  the  pres- 
sure of  calamities.  When  congress  could  obtain  neither 
money  nor  credit  for  the  subsistence  of  their  army,  the  in- 
habitants of  Philadelphia  gave  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  procure  a  supply  of  necessary  provisions  for  the  suf- 
fering troops :  and  the  ladies  of  that  city,  at  the  same  time, 
contributed  largely  to  their  immediate  relief.  Their  example 
was  very  generally  followed.  The  patriotic  flame,  which 
blazed  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  rekindled.  The 
different  states  were  ardently  excited ;  and  it  was  arranged, 
that  the  regular  army  should  be  raised  to  thirty -five  thousand 
effective  men. 

France,  too,  about  the  same  time,  determined  to  augment 
her  co-operation.  The  marquis  La  Fayette  had  gone  over, 
for  a  short  time,  to  that  country,  and  successfully  urged  the 

he  able  to  oppose  the  difficulty  ?     What  was   done  by  congress  ?     M'hat 
assistance  was  given  in  Philadelphia  ?     What  officer  had  gone  for  aid  to 
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government  to  enlarge  its  aid.     On  the  10th  of  July,  admi-  jygg 
ral  do  Tcrnay  arrived  at  Rhode  Island,  with  a  squadron  of 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  live  smaller  armed 
vessi  ;es,  a  fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board  six 

thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  general  count  de  Ro- 
chamlteau. 

Tinted  both  in  interest  and  affection  with  the  Americans, 
the  French  troops  eagerly  desired  an  opportunity  to  act  with 
them  against  the  common  enemy.  Only  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  for  the  indulgence  of  these  sentiments,  be- 
fore the  French  fleet  and  army  were  blocked  up  at  Rhode 
Island,  by  admiral  Arbuthnot,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line. 
Hopes  were,  nevertheless,  indulged,  that,  by  the  arrival  of 
another  fleet,  then  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command 
of  count  de  Guichen,  the  superiority  would  be  so  much  in 
favour  of  the  allies,  as  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  ori- 
ginal design  of  attacking  New  York.  But,  when  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Americans  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  intel- 
ligence arrived  that  de  Guichen  had  sailed  for  France.  This 
disappointment  was  extremely  mortifying.  Their  pleasing 
anticipations  were  puddenly  extinguished,  and  deeper  shades 
were  added  to  the  heavy  cloud,  which,  for  some  time  past, 
had  hung  over  their  affairs. 

While  the  American  cause  was  thus  openly  endangered  by 
defeat  and  disappointment,  it  was  secretly  assailed  by  domes- 
tic treachery.  A  distinguished  officer  engaged,  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum  of  money,  to  betray  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
an  important  post.  The  person  who  committed  this  foul 
crime,  was  general  Arnold,  of  Connecticut ;  a  man  who  had 
been  amongst  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  Great  Britain, 
and  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  parent  state  and  the 
colonies.  His  conspicuous  military  talents  had  procured  him 
every  honour  that  a  grateful  nation  could  bestow.  Poets  and 
painters  had  marked  him  as  a  rich  subject  for  their  labours. 
Jlis  country  had  not  only  loaded  him  with  honours,  but  for- 
given him  his  peculations.  Though  in  his  army  accounts  there 
was  much  room  to  suspect  imposition,  yet  the  recollection  of 
his  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  field,  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  consigned  them  to  oblivion.  But  the  generally  of 
the  states  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  extravagance.  A  sump- 
tuous table  and  expensive  equipage,  unsupported  by  the  re- 
France  ?  What  French  admiral  arrived  at  Rhode  Island?  How  many 
laud-troops  were  on  board  the  fleet  ?  Who  commanded  them  ?  By  what 
British  admiral  were  they  blocked  up  nt  Rhode  I  .-land  '.'  What  is  said 
<f  De  Uuichcu  ?  Name  the  American  general  who  offered  to  betray  West 
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1780  80urccs  of  private  fortune,  and  unaided  by  economy,  soon 
increased  his  debts,  beyond  a  possibility  of  his  discharging 
them.  Oppression,  extortion,  and  misapplication  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
ruling  passions  :  treachery  and  ingratitude  afforded  the  only 
hope  of  evading  a  scrutiny,  and  replenishing  his  exhausted 
coffers.  He  solicited  for  the  command  of  West  Point,  called 
the  Gibraltar  of  America ;  a  post  strengthened  for  the  defence 
of  the  North  River,  and  deemed  the  most  proper  for  com- 
manding its  navigation.  Rocky  ridges,  shelving  one  above 
another,  rendered  it  incapable  of  being  invested  by  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men.  Some,  even  then,  entertained  doubts 
of  Arnold's  fidelity.  But  Washington,  in  the  unsuspecting 
spirit  of  a  soldier,  granted  his  request,  and  intrusted  him 
with  the  important  barrier.  Thus  invested  with  the  com- 
mand, Arnold  began  a  correspondence  with  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ten ;  and  agreed  to  make  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  which 
would  enable  the  British -general  to  surprise  West  Point; 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  garrison  must  either  lay 
down  their  arms,  or  be  cut  to  pieces.  The  agent  employed 
by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  major  Andre,  adjutant^general  of 
the  British  army ;  a  young  officer  of  great  hopes  and  uncom- 
mon merit.  His  fidelity  pointed  him  out  for  this  negotiation  ; 
but  his  candour  made  him  inexpert  in  the  necessary  arts  of 
deception.  When  returning  from  a  conference  with  Arnold, 
divested  of  his  uniform,  he  was  intercepted  on  the  23d  of 
September,  near  Tarrytown,  by  three  faithful  militia  soldiers, 
John  Paulding,  Isaac  Van  Wert,  and  David  Williams ;  and, 
by  the  laws  of  war,  forfeited  his  life  to  a  country  struggling 
2 '  with  an  accumulation  of  disasters,  and  constrained  to  guard, 
by  the  most  vigilant  attention,  against  the  destructive  agency 
of  treason. 

The  exchange  of  one  of  their  best  officers  for  the  worst 
man  in  the  American  army,  was  the  only  effect  of  this  grand 
project  of  the  enemy.     Arnold,  who,  on  the  capture  of  major 
Andre,  had  escaped,  was  immediately  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain.    But,  though  his  new 
companions  had  wished  to  profit  by  the  treason,  they  viewed 
the  traitor  with  contempt.     "  What   treatment,"    inquired 
Arnold  from  a  British  officer,  "  am  I  to  expect,  should  the 
rebels  make  me  their  prisoner?" — "They  will  cut  off,"  re- 
Point  to  the  British.     What  tempted  him  to  this  crime  ?    Tor  the  defence 
of  what  river  had  West  Point  been  strengthened  ?     With  which  British 
general  did  Arnold  correspond  ?     Who  was  employed  as  an  agent  ?     By 
whom  was  Andre  intercepted  ?    What  was  his  fate  ?     What  became  of 
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plied  the  officer,  "  the  kg  that  was  wounded  at  Saratoga,  and 
bury  it,  with  all  the  honours  of  war;  but,  having  no  respect 
for  the  rest  of  your  body,  they  will  hang  it  on  a  gibbet."* 

It  is  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  United  States,  that  they 
so  much  indulged  a  man  of  Arnold's  character:  but  it  ia 


Andre's  Capture. 

honourable  to  human  nature,  that  a  great  revolution,  conti- 
nued through  an  eight  years'  war,  produced  only  one  such 
example.  His  singular  case,  however,  enforces  the  policy, 
indeed  the  moral  obligation,  of  conferring  high  trust,  exclu- 
sively, on  men  of  unspotted  reputation ;  and  of  withholding 
all  confidential  situations  from  those  who  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  expensive  pleasure. 

France  was  not  the  only  nation  that  felt  an  interest  in  the 
colonial  war.  Spain  did  not  suffer  the  favourable  juncture 
to  elapse,  without  attempting  to  regain  at  least  a  part  of  her 
former  losses  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  summer  in 
which  Louis  had  declared  his  friendship  for  the  United 
States,  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  the  Spanish  monarch, 
on  some  general  pretences,  declared  hostilities  against  Bri- 
tain ;  and  directed  his  governor  of  Louisiana  to  invade  her 
settlements  in  East  and  West  Florida ;  an  enterprise  attended 
with  complete  success.  But  he  was  not  so  fortunate  in  the 
designs  of  recovering  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica.  By  the  vigi- 
lance  of  admirals  Rodney  and  Darby,  general  Elliot,  having  Jul 
nveived  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  starving  garrison  of 

*  General  Arnold  died  in  London,  in  1801. 

Arnold?  What  was  said  to  him  by  a  British  officer?  When  and  where 
did  the  traitor  die  ?  Was  France  the  only  nation  that  felt  an  interest  ia 
the  war  ?  What  provinces  were  invaded  by  Spain  ?  What  British  officer 
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1782  Gibraltar,  was  enabled,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  to  frus- 
trate the  Spaniards,  in  their  memorable  siege  of  that  great 
fortress;  and  the  superior  seamanship  of  Rodney  having 
/»prj  caused  the  defeat  and  capture  of  admiral  De  Grasse,  in  the 
12  West  Indies,  there  no  longer  existed  any  fear  for  the  safety 
of  Jamaica. 

These  abortive  plans  operated  severely  against  the  United 
States ;  especially  the  latter  misfortune :  which,  as  already 
noticed,  prevented  the  co-operation  of  count  de  Guichen  with 
admiral  de  Ternay,  when  the  latter  was  blocked  up  by  the 
English,  at  Rhode  Island.  But  this  was,  in  a  short  time, 
counterbalanced,  by  the  opposition  made  to  Great  Britain 
through  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern  powers,  and 
a  rupture  between  that  country  and  the  Dutch. 

The  naval  superiority  of  England  had,  for  ages,  been  to 
the  other  European  states  a  subject  of  envy  and  regret.  The 
imperious  claim  which  she  had  long  enforced,  that  the  flags 
of  all  nations  should  pay  obeisance  to  her  ships  of  war,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  mortifying  to  independent  sovereigns. 
This,  however,  was  not  their  only  subject  of  complaint.  Va- 
rious litigations  had  arisen,  between  the  commanders  of  Bri- 
tish armed  vessels  and  those  in  the  service  of  neutral  coun- 
tries, as  to  the  extent  of  the  commerce  allowable  during  a 
strict  and  fair  neutrality.  The  British  insisted  on  capturing 
all  supplies  intended  for  their  enemies.  The  empress  of  j 
Russia  opposed  this  innovation ;  which  power,  not  right,  had 
prompted  them  so  injuriously  to  practise.  She  addressed  a 
manifesto  to  the  courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid ; 
the  three  European  belligerents :  wherein  she  maintained, 
That  neutral  ships  should  enjoy  a  free  navigation,  even  from 
port  to  port,  of  the  nations  at  war,  and  on  their  coasts ;  and 
that  all  articles  belonging  to  the  contending  parties,  should, 
when  on  board  those  vessels,  be  free  from  capture ;  excepting 
warlike  stores,  and  goods  destined  for  places  actually  block- 
aded or  beeieged.  These  principles  were  communicated  by 
Catherine  to  the  Dutch  republic,  and  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Portugal ;  from  all  of  whom,  except 
'  the  latter,  a  concurrence  in  opinion  was  received.  Thus,  the 
usurped  authority  of  Great  Britain  was  checked ;  a  restraint 
the  more  embarrassing,  as  it  emanated  from  a  power  in  whose 
friendship  she  had  confided. 

repulsed  the  Spanish  at  Gibraltar?  By  whom  was  De  Grasse  captured  ? 
How  did  these  defeats  affect  the  interests  of  the  Americans?  What  dis- 
putes arose  respecting  commerce  ?  What  was  done  by  the  empress  of 
Russia  ?  What  European  states  concurred  in  opinion  ?  What  complaints 
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Holland,  it  appears,  required  not  the  stimulating  hand  of 
Russia,  to  array  her  against  a  nation,  which,  in  the  preceding 
century,  in  violation  of  an  ancient  treaty,  had  surprised  her 
colonies,  and  made  extensive  inroads  on  her  commerce.  Few 
European  states  had  a  brighter  prospect  of  advantage  from 
American  independence;  none  was  more  acute  in  discerning, 
none  more  ready  in  discovering,  the  means  of  promoting  the 
profit  of  her  merchants.  Complaints  had  been  made  by  the 
court  of  London,  respecting  the  illicit  commerce  alleged  to 
be  carrying  on  between  the  Dutch  at  St.  Eustatia  and  the 
Americans;  and  succours  were  demanded  by  the  British 
government,  agreeably  with  a  compact  formed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  But  the  event  which  occasioned  a 
declaration  of  war,  was  the  capture  of  Mr.  Laurens,  when  on 
his  passage  to  Holland,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  loan  and  a 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Papers  being  found 
with  the  American  minister,  confirming  the  British  in  their 
suspicions  of  the  hostile  intention  of  the  Dutch  republic,  the 
English  ambassador  received  instruction  from  his  government 
to  depart  from  the  Hague ;  and  war  against  that  country  was 
soon  afterwards  published  in  London.  The  gathering  storm  17fil 
of  British  vengeance  burst  forth  on  St.  Eustatia ;  an  island  Feb> 
of  small  value  in  itself,  but  highly  important  as  the  seat  of 
an  extensive  commerce.  The  wealth  then,  concentrated  in 
this  barren  spot,  is  almost  incredible.  The  whole  island 
seemed  one  vast  magazine :  the  store-houses  were  filled,  the 
beach  was  covered,  with  valuable  commodities.  The  amount 
of  three  millions  sterling  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
captors;  a  booty  still  further  increased  by  subsequent  arrivals. 
Yet  the  public  interest  of  Britain  was  deeply  injured  by  the 
prize.  While  admiral  Rodney  and  his  officers  were  bewil- 
dered in  the  sales  of  confiscated  property  at  St.  Eustatia; 
and,  especially,  while  his  fleet  was  .weakened  by  a  large  de- 
tachment, sent  with  the  produce  of  the  sales  to  England ; 
the  French  were  silently  executing  a  scheme,  which  insured 
them  a  superiority  on  the  American  coast,  and  caused  the 
total  ruin  of  the  British  army  in  the  United  States. 

Some  extraneous  aid  appeared  essential  to  support  the  pa- 
triots, amidst  the  numerous  misfortunes  which  assailed  them. 
At  no  period  of  the  war,  were  their  domestic  affairs  in  a  more 
deplorable  situation.  Famine,  mutiny,  amongst  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  part  of  the  New  Jersey,  troops ;  as  well  as  a 

were  made  by  England  against  the  Dutch  ?  What  event  caused  a  declare 
tionofwar?  Name  the  island  attacked.  What  amount  of  property  wa* 
captured?  In  what  year  did  this  occur?  Was  this  event  advantageous 
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1781  total  annihilation  of  public  credit ;  threatened  the  dissolution 
of  the  army,  and  a  melancholy  termination  of  all  their  la- 
bours. The  American  general  Clinton,  in  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, dated  at  Albany,  about  the  middle  of  April,  says ; 
"  There  is  not  now,  independent  of  Fort  Schuyler,  three  days' 
provisions  for  the  troops,  in  the  whole  department;  nor  any 
prospect  of  procuring  any.  The  recruits  of  the  new  levies 
I  cannot  receive,  because  I  have  nothing  to  give  them.  The 
Canadian  families,  I  have  been  obliged  to  deprive  of  their 
scanty  pittance;  contrary  to  every  principle  of  humanity. 
The  quarter-master's  department  is  wholly  useless.  The 
public  armoury  has  been  shut  up  for  nearly  three  weeks : 
and  a  total  suspension  of  every  military  operation  has  en- 
sued." 

These  events,  however,  were  not  unforeseen  by  the  rulers 
of  America.  New  resources  were  providentially  opened,  and 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  the  same  vigour  as  before.  A 
large  amount  of  gold  and  silver  was  introduced,  by  a  benefi- 
cial trade  with  the  Spanish  West  India  islands ;  and  the  king 

DCC  of  France  lent  the  United  States  several  millions  of  livres, 
31  besides  pledging  his  security  for  a  larger  sum,  borrowed  for 
their  use,  in  Holland.  A  regular  system  of  finance  also  was 
adopted,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Morris;  who  made 
the  different  arrangements  with  great  judgment  and  economy. 
The  Bank  of  North  America,  at  Philadelphia,  the  oldest 
monied  institution  in  the  United  States,  this  year  established 
by  a  charter  from  congress,  was  eminently  useful  in  furnish- 
ing it  with  the  sinews  of  war.  The  issuing  of  paper  money 
under  the  authority  of  government  was  discontinued,  and  the 
public  engagements  were  made  payable  in  coin.  The  old 
continental  money  ceased  to  have  currency.  Two  hundred 
millions  of  paper  dollars  were  made  redeemable  by  five  mil- 
lions of  silver ;  a  measure  submitted  to  without  any  tumults. 
Public  faith  was  indeed  violated :  but  the  money,  having,  in 
a  great  measure,  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
received  it  at  the  original  value,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
others,  who  had  obtained  it  at  the  rate  not  exceeding  what 
was  fixed  by  the  scale  of  depreciation ;  and  the  redemption 
of  the  bills  at  their  nominal  value,  instead  of  remedying  the 
distresses  of  the  sufferers,  would,  it  was  thought,  in  many 
cases  have  increased  them ;  by  subjecting  their  property  to 

-*^>  England  ?  Under  whose  direction  was  a  system  of  finance  adopted  T 
Ho\ich  is  the  oldest  bank  in  the  Union  ?  In  what  year  was  it  established  ? 
put<en  the  continental  money  ceased  to  have  currency,  what  amount  was 
Eussia?  Vkni?  By  what  sum  in  silver  was  this  made  redeemable  ?  What 
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A  taxation  of  greater  amount  than  that  of  the  paper  which 
had  finally  rosted  in  their  hands. 

Tin-  British  were,  at  this  time,  carrying  on  the  most  exten- 
sive plan  of  operations  attempted  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Hostilities  raged,  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
head-quarters  at  New  York,  but  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
N<>rth  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  The  industry  with  which  the 
perfidious  Arnold  lent  his  aid,  under  his  new  commission,  was 
calculated  to  impress  the  idea  of  a  sincere  devotion  to  the 
British  .cause.  His  extensive  ravages,  together  with  his 
plundering  achievements,  in  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  made 
it  difficult  to  judge,  whether  his  recent  warfare,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  incendiary  and  robber,  did  not  more  than  compen- 
sate the  enemy  for  the  damage  before  sustained  from  the  arms 
of  his  heroic  countrymen,  led  by  himself  to  successive  victo- 
ries, through  a  desire  of  fame. 

The  good  fortune  which  attended  the  British  troops,  since 
they  had  reduced  Savannah  and  Charleston,  encouraged  them 
to  pursue  their  object,  by  advancing  from  the  latter  to  North 
Carolina.  To  relieve  the  southern  states,  though  congress 
were  unable  to  forward  either  men  or  money,  yet  they  did 
what  was  equivalent.  They  sent  them  a  general,  whose 
military  talents  were  equal  to  a  numerous  army.  The  nomi- 
nation to  this  important  trust  was  left  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  He  advised  the  appointment  of  general  Greene,  as  an 
officer  in  whose  abilities,  fortitude,  and  integrity,  from  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  he  had  the  most  entire  confidence.  9 

The  same  day  on  which  general  Greene  took  charge  of  the 
array  at  Charlotteville,  he  received  information  of  a  gallant 
enterprise  by  colonel  (late  captain)  Washington.  Being  on 
a  foraging  excursion,  this  active  officer  had  penetrated  within 
thirteen  miles  of  Camden,  to  Clcrmont;  the  seat  of  colonel 
Rugely,  of  the  British  militia.  This  was  fortified  by  a  block- 
house, encompassed  by  an  abattis,  and  defended  by  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants  who  had  submitted  to  the  royal  government. 
Colonel  Washington  advanced  before  it,  mounted  the  trunk 
of  a  pine-tree  on  wagon-wheels,  so  as  to  resemble  a  field-piece, 
and  peremptorily  demanded  a  surrender.  The  stratagem  had 
the  desired  effect.  Dreading  a  cannonade,  the  garrison  in- 
stantly obeyed  the  summuious,  without  a  shot  having  been 
fired  on  either  side. 

The  whole   southern   army  now  consisted  of  about  two 

was  done  by  the  liritisli  ut  this  period  ?  To  what  state  did  they  advance  ? 
Who  succeeded  general  Gates  ?  At  what  period  ?  What  welcome  news 
was  brought  to  general  Greene  ?  By  whom  was  the  enterprise  conducted  ? 
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1781  thousand  men;  more  than  half  of  whom  were  militia,  ia  a 
very  relaxed  state  of  discipline.  Having  divided  his  force, 
the  commander  sent  general  Morgan  with  a  detachment  into 
the  district  of  Ninety-six,  in  the  western  extremity  of  South 


Colonel  Washington  and  the  Pine-tree  Gun. 

Carolina ;  while  he  himself  marched  with  the  main  body  to 
Hick's  creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pedee,  opposite  to  Che- 
raw  Hill.  Morgan  was  not  long  without  employment.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  being  at  this  time  far  advanced  in  preparations 
for  invading  North  Carolina,  could  not,  agreeably  with  the 
policy  of  war,  leave  an  enemy  in  his  rear;  and  therefore  sent 
against  him  colonel  Tarleton,  at  the  head  of  about  eleven 
hundred  men.  Tarleton  had  two  field-pieces,  a  superiority 
of  infantry,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four,  and  of  cavalry, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  With  these  advantages, 
h.e  attacked  general  Morgan  at  the  Cowpens,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  17th  of  January ;  with  the  expectation  of  driving 
him  out  of  the  state.  But  the  impetuosity  of  Tarleton,  which 
had  gained  him  high  reputation,  when  he  had  surprised  an 
incautious  enemy,  or  attacked  a  panic-struck  militia,  was  at 
this  time  the  occasion  of  his  ruin.  Impatient  of  delay,  he 
engaged  with  fatigued  troops,  led  them  into  action  before  they 
were  properly  formed,  or  the  reserve  had  taken  its  ground; 
and,  after  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  witnessed  in  the  course 
of  the  whole  war,  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  three  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded ;  besides  five  hundred  prisoners, 

Mention  the  stratagem.  Which  party  was  successful  at  the  Cowpens? 
Who  commanded  the  Americans  ?  By  whom  was  he  supported  ?  Who 
commanded  the  British  ?  Give  the  date  of  this  battle.  What  reproof 
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his  artillery,  run!  la i.rLr:i :.''>.  The  Americans  had  only  twelve 
killed  ami  sixty  wounded.  General  Morgan  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  colonels  Washington,  Howard,  and  Pickens;  who, 
as  well  as  their  commander,  were  honoured  by  congress  with 
distinguished  testimonies  of  their  good  conduct  in  this  ardu- 
cus  engagement. 

Tarletoii  could  not  bear  to  hear  his  enemy  praised.  When 
some  ladies  in  Charleston  were  eulogizing  colonel  Washing- 
Ion,  he  replied,  with  a  scornful  air;  "I  would  be  very  glad 
to  get  a  sight  of  colonel  Washington  :  I  have  heard  much 
talk  of  him,  but  have  never  yet  seen  him."  — "  Had  you 
looked  behind  you,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,"  rejoined 
one  of  the  ladies,  "  you  might  easily  have  enjoyed  that  plea- 
sure." 

The  defeat  of  Tarleton,  his  favourite  officer,  surprised  and 
mortified,  but  did  not  discourage,  lord  Cornwallis.  By 
vigorous  exertion,  he  hoped  soon  to  repair  the  late  disaster; 
and,  accordingly,  commenced  a  pursuit  of  general  Morgan ; 
who  had  moved  off  towards  Virginia  with  his  prisoners. 
Greene  immediately  left  his  main  army  under  the  command 
of  general  Huger,  and,  escorted  by  a  few  dragoons,  rode  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the  country,  to  join  the  de- 
tachment under  Morgan ;  that  he  might  be  in  front  of  lord 
Cornwallis,  and  superintend  the  movements  of  both  divisions. 
As  Cornwallis  was  gaining  ground  upon  him,  the  American 
commander  ordered  the  prisoners  to  Charlotteville,  and  the 
troops  to  Guilford  Court-house;  whither,  he  had  directed 
Huger  to  proceed  with  the  main  army.  The  British  general 
at  length  destroyed  nearly  all  his  baggage ;  and  thus,  relieved 
from  the  burthen  of  every  appendage  not  essential  for  imme- 
diate subsistence,  urged  the  pursuit,  with  so  ranch  rapidity, 
that  he  reached  the  Catawba  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on 
which  his  flying  adversary  had  crossed  it.  Before  the  next 
day,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  made  the  river  impassable ;  an  event, 
which,  in  a  signal  manner,  favoured  the  Americans :  had  it 
taken  place  only  a  few  hours  earlier,  general  Morgan,  with 
his  whole  detachment,  and  five  hundred  prisoners,  would  have 
had  scarcely  any  chance  of  escaping.  Still,  the  ardour  of 
the  British  was  unabated.  When  the  freshet  had,  in  some 
degree,  subsided,  they  marched  through  the  river,  which  was 
upwards  of  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  three  feet  deep; 
sustaining  a  constant  fire  from  the  militia  on  the  opposite 

was  given  to  Tarleton  ?  How  did  Cornwallis  receive  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat? To  whose  command  did  Greene  give  the  main  army  ?  Whither  did 
he  send  the  prisoners  ?  Why  ?  What  obstacle  prevented  the  British  from 
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1781  bank,  without  returning  a  single  shot  until  they  had  effected 
their  passage.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  shore,  the  Ameri- 
cans dispersed.  The  latter  continued  to  fly,  and  the  former 
to  pursue.  But  the  swelling  of  the  river  Yadkin  again  of- 
fered a  barrier  to  obstruct  the  British  army  :  a  second  inter- 
position of  the  floods;  which,  being  considered,  by  many,  as 
the  immediate  hand  of  Providence,  gave  fresh  vigour  to  their 
exertions  in  favour  of  independence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army 
had  formed  a  junction,  at  Guilford  Court-house;  but  their 
number  was  so  much  inferior  to  the  British,  that  general 
Greene  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  risk  an  action.  He 
therefore  held  a  council  of  officers;  who  unanimously  con- 
curred in  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  retire  over  the  Dan,  and 
avoid  a  battle,  until  reinforced.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  yet 
hopes  of  intercepting  the  Americans,  before  they  reached 
Virginia.  But  in  this  expectation  he  was  deceived.  The 
rapidity  of  one  general  was  evaded  by  a  corresponding  celerity 
in  the  other.  On  the  14th  of  February,  the  American  light 
troops  having  retired  on  that  day  upwards  of  forty  miles, 
general  Greene  crossed  the  river  Dan  into  Virginia,  with 
his  entire  army,  artillery,  and  baggage. 

He  did  not  allow  his  men  to  remain  long  inactive.  Being 
informed  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina 
were  preparing  to  submit  to  the  British  general,  he  shortly 
afterwards  recrossed  the  river;  accompanied  by  a  brigade  of 
Virginia  militia;  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  cou- 
rage of  his  party.  Some  of  his  light  troops,  commanded  by 
colonel  (late  major)  Lee,  fell  in  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  royalists,  on  their  way  to  join  the  British  standard  at 
Hillsborough,  and,  mistaking  the  Americans  for  a  royal  de- 
tachment sent  to  their  support,  were  cut  down,  as  they  were 
crying  out  "  God  save  the  king  1"  and  making  protestations 
of  their  loyalty.  That  was  not  the  only  misfortune  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  attended  these  imnatural  attempts  at  co- 
operation. Colonel  Tarleton  put  to  the  sword  several  parties 
of  the  same  description,  in  their  advance  to  the  British  quar- 
ters ;  mistaking  them  for  the  patriotic  militia  of  the  country  : 
events  which  overset  all  the  schemes  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and 
entirely  stopped  the  recruiting  service  in  behalf  of  the  royal 
army. 

overtaking  the  Americans  ?  What  once  more  favoured  the  patriots  ? 
Where  did  the  two  divisions  unite  ?  Did  they  risk  an  action  ?  When  did 
Greene  cross  the  river  Dan?  Why  did  he  recross  the  river?  What  hap- 
pened to  a  party  of  royalists  ?  Were  there  any  similar  misfortunes  ? 
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While  gom>ral  Greene  was  unequal  even  to  defensive  ope-  j^gj 
rations,  he  lay,  for  seven  days,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
British  camp:  but  took  n  new  position  every  night;  by  which 
frequency  of  movement,  lord  Cornwallis  could  not  gain  intel- 
li-r.  uce  of  his  situation,  in  time  to  attack  him  with  proper 
advantage.  He  manoouvrcd  in  this  manner  for  three  weeks; 
iluriug  whicfi  time,  he  waa  often  obliged  to  ask  bread  from 
the  common  soldiers,  having  no  provisions  of  his  own.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  a  reinforcement  arrived.  This  gave  * 
him  ft  superiority  of  numbers,  and  determined  him  no  longer 
to  avoid  a  battle.  An  action  took  place,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
at  Guilford  Court-house.  The  American  army  consisted  of 
four  thousand  four  hundred  men,  drawn  up  in  three  lines; 
of  whom,  more  than  half  were  militia ;  the  British,  of  twenty- 
four  hundred;  chiefly  troops  inured  to  victory.  After  a 
brisk  cannonade  in  front,  the  British  advanced  in  three  col- 
umns, and  attacked  the  first  line,  composed  of  North  Caro- 
lina militia.  It  gave  way,  before  the  enemy  were  within  a 
hundred  yards.  This  was  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  a 
colonel ;  who  called  out  to  an  officer  at  some  distance,  that 
he  would  be  surrounded.  The  militia  were  obliged  to  quit 
the  field.  The  regulars  maintained  the  conflict  with  great 
spirit  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  but  the  discipline  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldiers  finally  prevailed.  A  retreat  was  therefore  di- 
rected ;  and  general  Greene,  about  four  hundred  of  his  men 
having  been  killed  or  wounded,  retired  in  good  order  to  Speed- 
well's iron-works,  ten  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  This 
was  a  dearly-purchased  victory.  Lord  Cornwallis  lost  the 
service  of  a  third  of  his  army,  by  death  or  wounds,  and  was 
in  no  condition  to  improve  his  advantage. 

One  day,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  general  Greene,  when 
passing  a  sentinel  who  was  barefooted,  said :  "  I  fear,  my 
good  fellow,  you  suffer  much  from  the  severe  cold." — "  Yes, 
very  much,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  do  not  complain.  I  know 
I  should  fare  better,  had  our  general  the  means  of  getting 
supplies.  They  say,  however,  thai,  in  a  few  days,  we  shall 
have  a  fight ;  and  then,  I  shall  take  care  to  secure  a  pair  of 
shoes." 

In  the  same  campaign,  Dr.  Faysough,  when  joining  Greene's 
army,  called  at  the  hut  of  general  Huger,  and  was  refused 
admission.  The  doctor  insisted  on  his  right  to  enter :  the 
eentinal  repeated  his  refusal.  But  Huger,  recognizing  the 

When  did  the  battle  of  Guilford  occur  ?  W  ho  commanded  the  British  * 
Who  the  Americans?  Which  party  was  victorious?  To  what  place  did 
Ureene  retreat?  What  i3  said  of  this  victory?  What  hardships  were 

17* 
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1781  v°ice  °f  his  friend,  ordered  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  pass. 
"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  general,  who  lay  on  the  ground, 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  military  cloak,  "  for  this  ungracious 
reception.  The  fate  of  war  has  robbed  me  of  every  comfort, 
and  I  confined  myself  to  solitude  and  an  old  cloak,  while  my 
washerwoman  is  preparing  the  only  shirt  I  own." 

During  those  distressing  occurrences,  the  whfg  inhabitants 
of  South  Carolina  were  animated  by  the  gallant  exertions  of 
Sumpter  and  Marion ;  the  former,  in  the  western  extremity, 
ably  supported  by  colonels  Neil,  Lacey,  Hill,  Bratton,  Winn, 
and  Brandon ;  the  latter,  in  the  north-eastern ;  aided  by 
colonels  Peter  and  Hugh  Horry,  colonels  Baxter  and  Postell, 
•with  majors  Postell  and  James. 

An  affair  in  which  major  Postell  was  concerned,  may  serve 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and,  especially,  the  indiffer- 
ence for  property  which  then  prevailed.  A  captain  of  the 
royal  army,  with  twenty-five  grenadiers,  having  taken  post  in 
the  house  of  Postell' s  father,  the  major  placed  his  small  army 
of  twenty-one  militia,  so  as  to  command  its  doors,  and  then 
called  on  them  to  surrender.  This  being  refused,  he  set  fire 
to  an  out-house;  was  proceeding  to  burn  the  dwelling  in 
which  they  were  posted  j  and  nothing  but  their  immediate 
submission  restrained  him  from  sacrificing  his  father's  valua- 
ble establishment  for  the  interest  of  his  country. 

Another  event  is  still  more  worthy  of  admiration ;  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  female  sex,  who  are 
less  enabled  to  recover,  by  future  industry,  from  the  devasta- 
tions of  civil  war.  The  British  having  built  some  works 
around  Mrs.  Motte's  dwelling,  situated  above  the  fork,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Congaree,  she  aided  the  Americans  in  burn- 
ing her  own  house ;  and  was  thus  the  means  of  compelling 
the  garrison  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. The  manner  of  accomplishing  this  was  singular. 
Opposite  to  the  hill  on  which  this  lady's  mansion  stood,  was 
another  elevation,  where  she  resided  in  the  old  farm-house. 
On  this  height,  colonel  Lee  was  posted,  while  general  Marion 
occupied  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  fort 
stood.  Lee  having  imparted  to  Mrs.  Motte  his  design  of 
burning  her  mansion  by  means  of  combustible  matter  con- 
veyed by  arrows,  this  magnanimous  woman  cheerfully  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bow  and  its  apparatus  imported  from  India. 

endured  by  the  Americans  ?  What  patriot  officers  animated  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  ?  What  was  done  by  major  Postell  ?  What  wn  the 
name  of  the  lady  who  assisted  in  burning  her  own  house  ?  Why  <iid  she 
do  this '  What  officers  conducted  the  siege  of  the  mansion  ?  How  did 
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The  first  arrow  struck,  and  kindled  a  flame  :  a  second  and  a 
third  were  equally  successful,  and  very  soon  the  entire  roof 
was  in  a  bla/.c. 

The  escape  of  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Mrs.  Motte's 
house,  was  attended  with  a  remarkable  incident.     Amongst 


Burning  of  Mrs.  Motte's  Dwelling. 

the  tones,  was  a  person  named  Smith ;  who,  greatly  dreading 
the  resentment  of  his  countrymen,  prevailed  on  a  sickly  man, 
to  whom  he  was  handcuffed,  to  join  him  in  eluding  the  guard. 
They  had  not  travelled  far  into  the  woods,  before  his  yoke- 
fellow, quite  exhausted  by  fatigue,  declared  he  could  go  no 
farther,  and  fell  insensible,  in  a  swoon.  Confined  by  the 
handcuffs,  Smith  was  compelled  to  lie  by  him  two  days  and 
as  many  nights,  without  meat  or  drink ;  his  comrade  being 
frequently  in  convulsions.  On  the  third  day,  he  died. 
Smith  could  remain  no  longer :  with  his  knife,  he  separated 
himself  from  the  dead  man,  by  cutting  off  his  arm  at  the 
elbow,  which  he  bore  with  him  to  the  royal  garrison  at 
Charleston. 

An  American  soldier,  flying  from  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
sought  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Richard  Shubrick.  His  pur- 
suers pressing  closely  after  him,  insisted  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  threatened  immediate 
destruction  to  her  house.  But,  this  intrepid  female  placed 
herself  before  the  chamber  into  which  the  unfortunate  fugi- 
tive had  been  conducted,  and  resolutely  said;  "To  men  of 
honour,  the  chamber  of  a  lady  should  be  sacred.  I  will  de- 
fend it,  though  I  perish.  You  may  succeed  and  enter  it; 

au  American  lady  save  a  soldier  ?     What  was  the  lady's  name  ?     What 
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1781  but  it  shall  be  over  my  corpse." — The  officer  was,  for  a  mo- 
ment, speechless.  "If  muskets,"  he  exclaimed,  "were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  such  women,  our  only  safety 
would  be  in  retreat.  Your  heroism,  Madam,  protects  you ; 
I  relinquish  the  pursuit." 

So  much,  indeed,  were  the  ladies  of  the  south  habituated 
to  injuries,  and  so  warmly  were  they  interested  in  the  contest, 
that  misfortunes  were  a  cause  rather  of  jocularity,  than  re- 
gret. Mrs.  Sabina  Elliott  having  witnessed  the  activity  of 
an  officer  who  had  ordered  the  plundering  of  her  poultry- 
house,  and  finding  an  old  Muscovy  drake  which  had  escaped 
the  general  search,  had  it  caught,  ordered  a  servant  to  follow, 
on  horseback,  and  deliver  the  fowl  to  the  officer;  with  her 
compliments,  that  she  concluded,  in  the  hurry  of  departure, 
it  had  been  left  behind,  altogether  by  mistake. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Mrs.  Charles  Elliott.  A  British 
officer,  noted  for  inhumanity  and  oppression,  meeting  this 
lady  in  a  garden  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers,  asked 
the  name  of  the  chamomile,  which  seemed  to  flourish  with 
remarkable  luxuriance.  "  That  is  the  rebel  flower,"  she  re- 
plied.— "The  rebel  flower  !"  rejoined  the  officer,  "Why  did 
it  receive  that  name  ?" — "  Because,"  answered  the  lady,  "  it 
thrives  most,  when  most  trampled  on." 

Volumes  would  not  record  all  the  heroism  of  the  Ameri- 
can females.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  family  of  Dr.  Channing,  then  residing  in  England,  re- 
moved to  France,  and  sailed  thence  in  a  well-armed  vessel 
for  America.  They  had  proceeded  only  a  short  way,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  a  privateer.  A  fierce  engagement  en- 
sued ;  during  which,  Mrs.  Channing  stayed  on  deck,  handing 
cartridges,  dressing  the  wounded,  and  exhorting  the  crew  to 
resist  till  death.  The  colours  of  her  vessel,  were,  however, 
struck ;  when,  seizing  the  pistols  and  side-arms  of  her  hus- 
band, she  threw  them  into  the  sea ;  declaring,  that  she  would 
rather  die,  than  see  them  surrendered  to  the  English. 

The  boys  also  were  courageous,  and  wielded  the  arms  of 
war  at  a  very  tender  age.  At  the  battle  of  Eamsour's  Mill, 
in  which  captain  Falls  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell,  hia 
son,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  rushed  to  the  body,  when  the  man, 
who  had  shot  him,  was  beginning  to  plunder  it ;  and,  regard- 
less of  his  opponent's  strength,  snatched  up  his  father's 
sword,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  parent's  feet. 

was  said  by  the  officer  ?  What  anecdote  is  told  of  Mrs.  Elliott  ?  What 
emblematic  reproof  was  given  to  a  British  officer?  What  lady  showed 
heroism  in  an  action  at  sea?  What  instance  of  youthful  biavery  was 
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The  movements  of  lord  Cornwallis  after  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford,  indicated  rather  a  defeat,  than  a  victory.  Leaving  his 
sick  and  wounded  with  the  neighbouring  loyalists,  he  began 
a  march  towards  Wilmington ;  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  retreat.  The  Americans  followed,  until  they  arrived  at 
llumsey's  mill,  on  Deep  river.  Cornwallis  refreshed  his  army 
for  about  three  weeks,  and  then  moved  to  Petersburg,  in  Vir- 
ginia. Even  before  it  was  known  that  the  British  commander 
had  determined  on  this  step,  general  Greene  had  formed  the 
bold  resolution  of  returning  to  South  Carolina.  Here,  the 
British  had  erected  a  chain  of  forts,  from  the  capital  to  the 
extreme  districts  of  the  state ;  which  had  regular  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  The  first  object  of  Greene's  attack, 
was  Camden ;  a  village  garrisoned  by  lord  Rawdon,  with  nine 
hundred  men.  But,  as  his  force  consisted  only  of  about  an 
equal  number  of  continentals,  with  a  few  hundred  militia,  he 
•was  unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  the  place  by  storm,  or 
of  completely  investing  it ;  and  therefore  chose  a  good  posi- 
tion, about  a  mile  distant,  in  expectation  of  alluring  the  gar- 
rison from  their  lines.  Lord  llawdon  indulged  him  in  his 
desire.  With  grec.t  spirit,  he  sallied  out,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  and  defeated  his  antagonist,  at  Hobkirk  Hill ;  after 
which,  he  returned  to  Camden ;  while  the  Americans,  having 
retreated  in  good  order,  encamped  about  five  miles  beyond 
their  former  position. 

Soon  afterwards,  lord  Rawdon,  finding  that  his  communi- 
cation with  the  capital  was  cut  off,  burned  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  town,  and  retired  to  the  southward  of  the  Santee. 
The  British  lost  six  posts  in  rapid  succession,  and  abandoned 
all  the  north-eastern  extremities  of  the  state.  But  the  bright 
prospect,  now  opening  to  the  American  army,  was,  in  a  short 
time,  obscured,  by  a  heavy  gloom.  When  nearly  masters 
of  the  whole  country,  they  experienced  many  severe  repulses, 
particularly  at  Ninety-six,  (afterwards  named  Cambridge,) 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  its  utmost  boundary.  Greene 
was  advised  to  retire,  with  his  remaining  force,  to  Virginia. 
To  this  suggestion,  he  replied,  "  I  will  recover  South  Caro- 
lina, or  die  in  the  attempt."  He  adopted  the  only  expedient 
now  left  him ;  that  of  avoiding  an  engagement,  until  the 
British  force  should  be  divided.  His  determination  was 
rewarded  with  most  signal  success.  After  a  series  of  ma- 

Bhown  at  Ramsour's  Mill?  What  resolution  was  formed  by  Greene? 
Which  party  was  successful  at  Hobkirk  Hill?  What  officer  commanded 
the  British  ?  Who  the  Americans  ?  What  battles  were  afterwards  fought? 
What  advice  was  given  to  Greene  ?  Give  his  answer.  Where  did  be 
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noeuvres,  which  deranged  the  entire  plan  of  the  British  ope- 
rations, on  the  eighth  of  September,  he  attacked  their  main 
body,  encamped,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Stuart,  at 
Eutaw  Springs,  and  overthrew  them,  with  a  loss,  on  their 
side,  of  eleven  hundred  men,  including  prisoners  and  wounded 

When  Marion's  brigade  was  engaged  in  this  battle,  captain 
Gee  was  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded.  A  ball  passed 
through  the  cock  of  his  hat,  very  much  tearing,  not  only  the 
crown,  but  also  his  head.  He  lay,  for  many  hours,  insensi- 
ble ;  but,  suddenly  reviving,  his  first  inquiry  was  after  his 
hat :  which  being  brought  to  him,  a  friend  at  the  same  time 
lamenting  the  mangled  state  of  his  head,  he  exclaimed : 
"Oh,  I  care  nothing  about  my  head:  time  and  the  doctors 
will  mend  that;  but  it  grieves  me  to  think  that  the  rascals 
have  ruined  my  new  hat  for  ever." 

In  the  close  of  the  year,  Greene  moved  down  into  the  lower 
country;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  British,  abandoning 
their  outposts,  retired,  with  their  whole  force,  to  Charleston 
Neck.  The  holding  of  the  interior  was  relinquished  :  the 
conquerors,  who  had  lately  carried  their  arms  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  state,  now  seldom  aimed  at  any  thing  more  than 
to  secure  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  may  be  considered  as  ending  the  war 
in  South  Carolina ;  a  few  excursions  were  afterwards  made 
by  the  British ;  but  nothing  of  more  general  consequence 
than  the  loss  of  property  and  of  individual  lives. 

When  last  we  spoke  of  lord  Cornwallis,  he  was  marching 
towards  Petersburg.  Various  plans  of  operation  had  occurred 
to  him  :  whether  he  should  return  to  South  Carolina  by  sea ; 
follow  general  Greene  directly  through  the  barren  country ; 
or,  leaving  that  province  to  the  care  of  lord  Rawdon,  perse- 
vere in  his  design  against  Virginia.  The  last  object  was, 
after  much  deliberation,  embraced ;  judging  that  the  posses- 
sion of  this  state  would,  at  any  time,  insure  the  obedience 
of  South  Carolina.  In  less  than  a  month,  he  reached  Pe- 
tersburg; where  he  was  joined  by  a  numerous  detachment, 
tinder  general  Phillips :  but,  in  proceeding  on  his  march,  he 
was  closely  observed,  and  occasionally  impeded,  by  the  Mar- 
quis La  Fayette ;  who,  with  a  few  thousand  troops,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  principal  command  in  Virginia.  At  Wil- 
liamsburg,  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  being  attacked  by 
colonel  Butler,  sustained  considerable  loss;  and  was  after- 
defeat  the  main  body  of  the  enemy?  When  Greene  moved,  what  was 
done  by  the  British  ?  Did  the  war  continue  in  Carolina  ?  What  course 
was  taken  by  Cornwallis  ?  Who  impeded  his  march  ?  Where  did  he  take 
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wards  much  harassed  by  the  manoeuvring  of  general  Wayne. 
Finally,  lord  Cornwallis,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  but  much  against  his  own  judgment, 
took  a  station  at  Yorktown,  as  the  most  desirable  for  a  strong, 
permanent  place  of  arms,  both  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Expecting  a  reinforcement  from  the  West  Indies,  the  Bri- 
tish naval  officers  conceived  that  important  operations  would  |8' 
shortly  bo  commenced  in  Virginia.  But,  while  they  were 
indulging  these  hopes,  the  count  De  Grasse,  with  a  French 
fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail,  entered  the  Chesapeake ;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  combined  armies, 
which  had  been  stationed  in  the  more  northern  states,  were 
approaching.  Before  the  British  had  fully  contemplated  the 
danger  of  their  situation,  De  Grasse  blocked  up  York  River 
with  three  large  ships  and  some  frigates,  and  moored  the 
principal  part  of  his  fleet  in  Lynhaven  Bay.  Three  thou- 
sand French  troops,  commanded  by  the  marquis  De  St.  Si- 
mon, were  disembarked ;  which,  having  formed  a  junction 
with  the  continental  troops  under  La  Fayette,  the  whole  took 
post  at  Williamsburg.  An  attack  on  this  force  was  designed  : 
out,  in  consequence  of  promised  reinforcements,  lord  Corn- 
wallis thought  it  more  consistent  with  military  prudence  to 
defer  his  original  intention  :  and,  as  his  instructions  to  hold 
his  ground  were  considered  positive,  he  used,  at  this  period, 
no  endeavour  to  abandon  his  station,  though  becoming,  every 
day,  more  dangerous. 

Admiral  Greaves,  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  made  an 
effort  for  the  relief  of  Cornwallis ;  but  without  effecting  his 
purpose.  On  the  5th  of  September,  when  he  appeared  off 
the  capes  of  Virginia,  count  De  Grasse  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  an  indecisive  engagement  took  place.  The  British  were 
willing  to  renew  the  action  ;  but  De  Grasse,  for  good  reasons, 
declined  the  challenge.  His  chief  design  was  to  cover  a 
French  fleet,  of  eight  line  of  battle  ships,  expected  from 
Rhode  Island;  an  object  which  he  accomplished:  for,  while 
he  was  manoeuvring  with  admiral  Greaves,  they  passed  the 
latter  in  the  night,  and  got  within  the  capes.  This  gave  the 
French  a  decided  superiority :  Greaves  soon  departed,  and 
De  Grasse  re-entered  the  Chesapeake. 

Before  sir  Henry  Clinton  was  informed  of  that  engagement, 

his  final  station?  By  whose  orders?  Was  this  with  his  own  judgment? 
Where  is  Yorktown?  By  whom  was  York  river  blocked  up ?  Who  com- 
inanded  the  French  land-troops?  What  admiral  made  an  effort  to  relievo 
Cornwallis  '.'  \Vlu-u  did  an  engagement  occur?  Who  were  the  command- 
ers? What  bav  did  De  Grasse  enter?  What  was  the  fat*  of  the  office! 
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his  solicitude  had  urged  him  to  send  a  gallant  officer,  with  a 
letter  to  lord  Cornwallis.  This  hazardous  duty  was  performed 
by  major  Cochrane.  The  British  admiral  had  left  the  Vir- 
ginia waters  before  his  arrival :  yet  at  every  peril,  he  ran 
through  the  whole  French  fleet,  in  an  open  boat,  landed  safe- 
ly, and  delivered  his  despatches ;  but  immediately,  his  head 
was  shot  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 

The  loss  ultimately  sustained  by  the  British,  in  the  capture 
of  St.  Eustatia,  was  now  apparent.  Weakened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  squadron  sent  to  England  with  the  wealth  acquired 
in  that  island,  their  fleet  was  rendered  inferior  to  the  French ; 
and  thus,  although  individuals  were  enriched,  the  interest  of 
the  nation  severely  suffered. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  the  well-digested  plan  of 
the  campaign,  the  French  and  American  forces  were  march- 
ing through  the  middle  states,  on  the  way  to  Yorktown. 

New  York  had  been  fixed  as  the  grand  object  of  assault; 
but  subsequent  events  had  rendered  an  attack  on  Yorktown 
more  desirable.  A  show  of  prosecuting  the  original  design, 
was,  nevertheless,  continued.  A  letter  from  general  Wash- 
ington, detailing  the  particulars  of  the  first  intended  opera- 
tions, had  been  intercepted  by  sir  Henry  Clinton ;  so  that 
this  officer  bent  his  whole  force  to  the  strengthening  of  that 
post :  and,  believing  that  every  movement  towards  Virginia 
was  a  feint,  he  suffered  the  allied  forces  to  pass  him  unmo- 
lested. 

Washington  and  Rochambeau  reached  Williamsburg  on 
the  14th  of  September ;  and,  with  a  few  confidential  officers, 
visited  the  count  De  Grasse  on  board  his  ship,  and  decided 
the  arrangements.  On  the  25th,  the  combined  forces,  under 
the  care  of  general  Nelson,  arrived  there ;  and,  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  general  Washington  moved  down  with  the  whole 
towards  Yorktown. 

The  works  erected  for  its  security,  on  the  right,  were  re- 
doubts and  batteries,  with  a  line  of  stockade  in  the  rear.  A 
marshy  ravine  lay  in  front  of  the  right ;  over  which,  was 
placed  a  large  redoubt.  A  morass  extended  along  the  centre, 
guarded  by  a  line  of  stockade  and  batteries.  On  the  left  of 
the  centre,  was  a  horn-work,  with  a  ditch,  a  row  of  frise,  and 
an  abattis.  Two  redoubts  were  advanced  before  the  left. 
The  combined  forces  took  possession  of  an  outward  position, 

sent  to  Cornwallis  ?  What  caused  the  inferiority  of  the  English  fleet  ? 
What  route  was  pursued  by  the  combined  forces  ?  What  stratagem  waa 
used  ?  Was  it  successful  ?  When  did  Washington  move  down  to  York- 
town  ?  What  were  the  defences  of  the  place  ?  When  were  the  batteries 
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from  which  the  British  had  retired.  About  this  time,  the 
latter  detached  some  cavalry  to  Gloucester;  which,  general 
Imisy  so  fully  invested,  as  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  it  and  the  country.  In  the  meantime,  the  royal 
army  were  exerting  every  nerve  to  complete  their  half-finished 
works,  and  impede,  by  their  artillery,  the  operations  of  the 
combined  army.  On  the  9th  of  October,  the  latter  opened 
their  batteries,  and  kept  up  a  well-directed  fire,  from  heavy 
cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers.  The  shells  of  the  besiegers 
reached  the  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

On  the  10th,  another  messenger  arrived,  with  a  despatch 
from  sir  Henry  Clinton  to  lord  Cornwallis,  which  stated  vari- 
ous circumstances,  tending  to  lessen  the  probability  of  relief, 
by  a  direct  movement  from  New  York. 

The  besiegers  commenced  their  second  parallel,  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  British  works ;  but,  two  redoubts,  ad- 
vanced on  the  left  of  these,  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  combined  army.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  enter 
them  by  storm.  To  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation,  the  reduc-  ^^ 
tion  of  one  was  committed  to  the  French ;  of  the  other,  to 
the  Americans.  Tlie  latter,  led  by  colonels  Hamilton  and 
Laurens,  marched  to  the  assault  with  unloaded  muskets  ;  and, 
having  passed  the  abattis  and  palisades,  overcame  the  redoubt 
in  a  few  minutes,  with  inconsiderable  loss.  Eight  of  the 
British  were  killed,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  captured, 
and  a  few  escaped.  The  French  were  equally  successful ; 
though  at  a  greater  expense  of  lives.  They  took  the  redoubt 
assigned  to  them  with  rapidity ;  but,  being  more  numerously 
opposed,  their  loss  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  men 
These  works  being,  immediately  afterwards,  included  in  the 
second  parallel,  their  occupation  facilitated  the  subsequent 
approaches. 

The  situation  of  the  besieged  was  hourly  growing  more  dis- 
tressing.    Their  fate  was  hastening  to  a  crisis.     The  assail- 
ants poured  destruction  upon  them,  from  the  very  means 
which  they  had  erected  for  defence ;  while  continual  sallies 
to  repel  them,  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  risked.     One 
was  projected,  with  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by  colo- 
nel Abercrombie.     He  proceeded  so  far  as  to  force  two  re- 
doubts, and  spike  eleven  pieces  of  cannon ;  but,  though  the 
officers  and  privates  displayed  great  bravery  in  this  enter- 
opened  ?     To  whom  was  the  storming  of  the  two  redoubts  committed  ? 
Who  commanded  the  Americans?     What  was  the  result?     What  was  tha 
loss  of  the  assailants?     What  of  the  besieged?     What  use  was  made  of 
18 
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1781  P"sej  *ncir  success  produced  no  essential  advantage.     The 
cannon  were  soon  unspiked  and  rendered  fit  for  service. 

By  this  time,  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  were  covered 
with  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance;  and  the 
works  of  the  besieged  were  so  much  damaged,  that  they 
could  scarcely  show  a  single  gun.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  no 
safety  left,  except  in  capitulation  or  escape.  He  determined 
on  the  latter.  Means  were  accordingly  prepared,  to  carry 
the  troops,  in  the  night,  to  Gloucester  Point;  but,  after  ono 
party  had  crossed  over,  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the  boats, 
and  frustrated  the  entire  design.  Thus  weakened  by  separa- 
tion, the  royal  army  was  exposed  to  increased  danger  ;  and 
orders  were  sent  to  those  who  had  passed,  to  return.  Longer 
resistance  would  aggravate,  without  offering  the  remotest  pro- 
bability of  averting,  their  misfortune.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
therefore,  wrote  a  letter  to  general  Washington,  requesting  a 
cessation  of  arms  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  surrender.  A 
capitulation  was  agreed  on  ;  by  which,  the  posts  of  York  and 
G-loucester  were  entered  by  the  combined  forces,  on  the  19th 
of  October.  The  honour  of  marching  out  with  colours  flying, 


Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 


which  had  been  refused  to  general  Lincoln  on  his  giving  up 
Charleston,  was  now  refused  to  Cornwallis :  and  Lincoln  was 
appointed  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  royal  army,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  in  which  sir  Henry  Clinton  had  re- 
ceived his  own. 

their  own  defences?     What  resolution  was  taken  by  Cornwallis?     On 
what  day  and  in  what  year  was  this  surrender  made  ?     What  number  of 
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The  troops  of  every  kind  that  surrendered,  exceeded  seven 
thousand ;  luit,  so  great  was  the  uumber  of  pick  and  wounded, 
that  tlu  re  \\ero  not  four  thousand  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
The  regular  forces,  employed  in  their  reduction,  consisted  of 
seven  thousand  French,  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  con- 
tinentals, with  the  addition  of  about  four  thousand  militia. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  whole  project  was  conceived  with  profound 
wisdom,  and  the  incidents  were  combined  with  singular  pro- 
priety. The  French  and  American  engineers  and  artillery  me- 
rited the  highest  praise.  Generals  Du  Portail  and  Knox,  with 
colonel  Gouvion,  and  captain  Rochefontaine,  were  promoted. 
Washington,  Rochambcau,  De  Grasse,  and  all  the  officers  and 
men  under  their  command,  were  honoured  with  the  thanks 
of  congress.  Unusual  transports  of  joy  pervaded  the  whole 
people.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  nerves  of  some  were  so  agi- 
tated, as  to  produce  convulsions ;  and  the  aged  door-keeper 
of  congress,  expired  from  the  violence  of  his  feelings.  Gen- 
eral Washington  ordered,  that  those  who  were  under  military 
arrests,  should  be  pardoned,  and  that  divine  service  should 
be  performed  in  the  different  brigades  of  the  army ;  at  which, 
he  recommended  the  presence  of  all  the  troops  not  upon  duty, 
to  assist,  with  a  serious  deportment  and  grateful  heart,  in  of- 
fering thanks  to  that  Providence  who  had  so  remarkably  ex- 
tended his  hand  in  their  behalf.  Moved  by  a  similar  feeling, 
congress  resolved  to  go  in  procession  to  church,  to  give  public 
acknowledgment  to  Almighty  God ;  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion for  religiously  observing  the  13th  of  December  follow- 
ing, as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 

We  cannot  quit  this  interesting  period  of  our  history,  with- 
out paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  admirable  deportment 
of  the  French  army,  since  their  first  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  At  Rhode  Island,  where  they  had  spent  the  chief 
part  of  their  time,  they  conducted  themselves  towards  the 
inhabitants  as  brothers.  In  their  march  to  Yorktown,  five 
hundred  miles  of  their  journey  lay  through  a  country  abound- 
ing in  fruit,  and  at  a  time  when  the  most  delicious  produc- 
tions of  nature,  growing  on  and  near  the  highways,  presented 
both  opportunity  and  temptation  to  gratify  their  appetites, 
rendered  eager  by  the  effects  of  a  parching  sun ;  yet,  in  this 
long  route,  amongst  a  people  of  different  principles,  customs, 
language,  and  religion,  so  complete  was  their  discipline,  that 

surrendered  ?  Who  were  honoured  by  the  thanks  of  congress  T 
What  orders  were  given  by  Washington?  What  was  resolved  by  con- 
gress '.'  What  is  said  of  the  couduct  of  the  French  army  while  in  tat 
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1781  scarcely  an  instance  could  be  produced  of  a  peach  or  an  apple 
being  taken,  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  happy  reward  of  all  their  labours,  a  full  compensation 
for  the  streams  of  blood  so  generously  shed  by  the  American 
patriots,  were  now  almost  obtained.  The  year  terminated  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It  began  with  weakness,  mutiny,  and  devastation, 
and  ended  in  confidence,  victory,  and  joy. 

General  Washington,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces, 
returned,  after  the  completion  of  this  conquest,  to  the  state 
of  New  York.  An  obstruction  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  town  and  country,  was  all  that  he  at  this  period  attempt- 
ed ;  and  the  British,  on  their  part,  were  contented  to  remain 
within  their  lines.  In  Carolina,  the  same  conduct  was  mutu- 
ally observed.  But,  in  one  of  the  desultory  skirmishes  which 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleston,  the  Americans 
had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  amiable  and  intrepid  colonel 
Laurens.  In  G-eorgia,  the  war  ended  with  a  severe,  though 
indecisive,  engagement,  near  Savannah ;  in  which,  the  royal 
troops,  aided  by  a  large  number  of  Creek  Indians,  were  op- 
posed by  an  American  detachment  under  general  Wayne. 
The  English  government,  having  determined  to  relinquish, 
at  least  for  the  present,  an  offensive  warfare  in  the  United 
States,  withdrew  their  forces  from  this,  and  the  adjoining 
province  of  South  Carolina. 

It  was  happy  for  all  the  contending  parties,  that  the  na- 
tional pride  of  Britain  did  not  interfere,  to  prevent  what  was 
so  forcibly  urged  by  policy.  Humbled  by  the  defeat  at 
Yorktown,  it  required  the  splendid  victories  gained  by  her 
navy  in  the  West  Indies,  and  her  army  at  Gibraltar,  to  recon- 
cile her  to  the  independence  of  the  revolted  colonies ;  for, 
England  never  admits  that  she  is  vanquished.  France,  as 
well  as  Spain,  saw  no  prospect  of  success.  Disappointed  in 
their  immediate  views,  both,  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
would  have  sheathed  the  sword,  and  allowed  the  young  re- 
public to  struggle,  unaided,  for  existence.  Britain,  wearied 
by  a  contest,  in  which  one  hundred  millions  sterling  had  been 
added  to  her  debt,  and  the  lives  wasted  of  fifty  thousand  of 
her  subjects ;  in  which,  defeat  was  doubly  disgraceful,  and 
victory  without  the  consolation  of  renown,  would  gladly  have 
desisted  from  offensive  operations  in  the  United  States.  But 

United  States  ?  To  what  place  did  Washington  return  ?  Who  was  killed 
near  Charleston  ?  Near  what  place  was  the  concluding  engagement  in 
Georgia  ?  Was  it  decisive  ?  Who  commanded  the  Americans  ?  How 
much  was  added  by  the  war  to  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  ?  How  many 
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firm  to  their  stipulations,  were  determined  j-gj 
..riiii  inartive.  and  to  conclude  no  arrangement  which 
did  not  comprise  their  Kuropean  allies. 

In  the  Hritish  parliament,  wliit-h  met  in  December,  shortly 
after  the  capitulation  at  Yorktown  became  known  in  London, 
the  decided  language  of  the  king's  speech,  pointing  to  the 
continuance  of  the  American  war,  was  approved,  or,  at  least, 
assented  to,  by  a  majority  of  both  lords  and  commons.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  a  motion  was  introduced  in  the  lower 
house,  declaring,  That  all  farther  attempts  to  reduce  the 
Americans  to  obedience,  by  force,  would  be  ineffectual,  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried ;  though  the  debate  on  the  subject  was 
prolonged  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  friends 
of  peace,  amongst  whom,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  their  eloquence,  had  received  addi- 
tional strength.  As  the  opposition  party  became  every  day 
more  numerous,  and  the  nation  was  now  almost  universally 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings,  general  Conway  soon  after- 
wards brought  forward  a  similar  resolution;  which,  after 
much  strenuous  debating,  was  successful,  by  a  respectable  ' 
majority.  A  new  administration  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  change  in  the  public  sentiment.  Lord  North's 
situation  was  assigned  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and, 
on  the  decease  of  the  latter,  the  chief  reins  of  government 
were  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  assisted  by  William 
J'itt,  son  of  the  celebrated  lord  Chatham.  This  nobleman, 
whose  memory  is  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  respect 
and  gratitude,  in  the  breast  of  every  American,  had  been  re- 
moved in  the  year  1778,  by  death,  from  the  uneasy  contem- 
plation of  those  destructive  measures  which  he  had  so  ably 
combated,  and  which  were  now  on  the  eve  of  being  abandoned. 

To  remove  constitutional  impediments,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  giving  the  crown  a  power  of  negotiating 
with  the  revolted  colonies ;  an  indispensable  authority :  as, 
by  the  terms  on  which  the  king  holds  the  executive  functions 
of  the  British  empire,  he  cannot  divest  it  of  any  of  its  an- 
cient appendages. 

Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  her  late 
colonies,  entered  on  the  important  business  of  pacification, 
at  Paris.  The  latter  confided  their  interests  to  John  Adams, 

lives  were  wasted  '.'  What  British  statesmen  were  friends  of  peace?  Who 
Buceeeik'.l  lur  1  North?  Who  next  held  the  reins  of  government?  Who 
was  William  1'iti  ?  When  did  lord  Chatham  die?  Where  did  the  com- 
niissiuners  of  peace  assemble  ?  Who  were  sent  on  the  part  of  America? 
18* 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens  ;  the  for- 
mer, to  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald.  Two  of  the  first 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  empress  of  Russia  and  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  were  mediators,  in  promoting  the  desirable 
agreement.  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  signed  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1782;  and  on  the  3d  of  September 
in  the  next  year,  they  were  ratified  and  inserted  in  a  defini- 
tive treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  states  was  acknowledged.  Very  ample 
boundaries  were  allowed  them ;  comprehending  the  fertile 
and  extensive  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  also  allowed  the 
right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  all 
other  waters  hitherto  visited  for  that  purpose  by  both  nations. 
The  ministers  of  congress  procured  for  their  countrymen  bet- 
ter terms  than  they  had  reason  to  expect;  larger  boundaries 
than  the  states,  when  colonies,  bad  ever  claimed :  but  the 
additional  territories  might,  if  retained  by  Great  Britain, 
have  occasioned  another  war. 

Peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  American  army,  on  the  19th 
of  April;  just  eight  years  from  the  memorable  day  when 
the  first  blood  was  shed  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent 
state,  in  the  fields  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pleasing  reflections  on  the  past,  and 
anticipations  of  the  future,  the  circumstances  of  the  brave 
Americans  who  had  spent  the  prime  of  their  lives  in  combat- 
ing even  more  than  a  human  enemy  could  inflict,  drew  forth 
the  commiseration  of  every  generous  breast.  The  states, 
which  owed  to  them  their  political  existence,  were  unable, 
at  this  period,  to  fulfil  their  stipulations  with  their  troops; 
and  several  were  unwilling,  through  selfish  motives,  to  join 
with  congress  in  establishing  a  uniform  rate  of  import  du- 
ties, from  which  a  fund  might  arise  for  doing  justice  to  them 
hereafter.  Officers  and  privates  were  about  to  be  dismissed, 
many  of  whom  had  not,  for  five  years,  received  the  smallest 
pecuniary  compensation,  to  reward  their  dangers  and  fatigues, 
•>r  cancel  the  debts  contracted  in  their  absence  by  their  fami- 
lies. Consequences  the  most  serious  were  apprehended. 
Anonymous  letters  (since  ascertained  to  have  been  written 
by  general  Armstrong)  were  circulated,  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  unrequited  forces,  and  induce  them  to  insist  on  a  re- 
dress- of  grievances,  before  they  parted  with  their  arms.  The 

AVho  for  England  ?  What  sovereigns  were  mediators  ?  When  were  the 
preliminaries  signed  ?  When  ratified  ?  When  was  peace  proclaimed  ? 
How  long  had  the  war  continued  ?  By  whose  interposition  was  the  mu- 
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dignified  coolness  of  general  Washington  interposed  to  dispel  ^33 

"im  lie  requested  the  general  and  field  officers,  and 
an  utl'iivr  from  each  company,  to  assemble  at  an  early  day; 
and,  previous  to  the  meeting,  sent  for  one  of  them  after  an- 
other, and  enlarged,  in  private,  on  the  loss  of  character,  to 
tin;  whole  army,  which  would  result  from  intemperate  resolu- 
tions. When  they  were  afterwards  convened,  he  addressed 
them  in  a  speech,  well  calculated  to  soothe  their  minds; 
pledging  himself  to  exert  all  his  influence  in  their  favour, 
and  appealing  to  their  honour,  their  humanity,  and  their  re- 
gard to  the  military,  as  well  as  the  national  character  of  their 
rising  country.  He  then  retired.  No  reply  whatever  was 
attempted.  Softened  by  the  eloquence  of  their  beloved  com- 
mander, those  who  had  entered  the  meeting  irritated  in  the 
highest  degree,  by  the  contemplation  of  their  wrongs  and  the 
extent  of  their  sufferings,  acquiesced  in  a  resolution,  "  That 
no  circumstances  of  distress,  or  danger,  should  induce  a  con- 
duct that  might  tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory  they 
had  acquired ;  that  the  army  continued  to  have  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  congress  and  their  country ;  and 
that  they  viewed  with  abhorrence,  and  rejected  with  disdain, 
the  infamous  proposition  in  the  late  anonymous  addresses." 

Soon  afterwards,  congress  determined,  that  the  officers  who 
preferred  an  immediate  sum  to  the  half-pay  for  life,  before 
promised  them,  should  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  its  place,  the 
amount  of  five  years'  full  pay,  in  money,  or  in  securities  bear- 
ing interest. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  dismissing  a  great  number 
of  soldiers,  in  a  body,  furloughs  were  readily  granted  to  indi- 
viduals ;  without  enjoiuing  their  return.  Thus,  a  great  part 
of  an  unpaid  army  was  disbanded,  and  dispersed  over  the 
several  states,  without  tumult  or  disorder.  About  eighty, 
however,  of  the  Pennsylvania  levies,  formed  an  exception  to 
the  general  disposition  of  the  army.  Having,  in  defiance  of 
their  officers,  marched  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  prevailed 
on  some  other  troops  to  join  them,  the  whole,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  three  hundred,  proceeded,  with  fixed  bayonets,  to 
the  state-house,  in  which,  congress  and  the  executive  council 
of  Pennsylvania  were  assembled ;  placed  guards  at  the  door, 
and  sent  in  a  written  message  to  the  president  and  council, 
threatening  them  with  military  vengeance,  if  their  demands 
were  not  satisfied  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  Dreading  the 

tiny  of  the  troops    quelled?     What  caused  the  dissatisfaction T     What 

was  deU'imiiu'tl  by  congress ?     Whut  expedient  was  used  in  dismissing 
the  troops  t     Was  it  successful  ?     What  was  the  only  exception  ?     When 
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1783  fury  of  an  enraged  soldiery,  congress,  after  a  three  hours' 
confinement,  retired,  and  appointed  their  next  place  of  meet- 
ing at  Princeton.  Washington  again  displayed  his  parental 
care.  He  immediately  ordered  a  strong  detachment  of  his 
army  to  march  to  Philadelphia.  Several  of  the  mutineers 
were  tried,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death ;  but  they  were  all 
ultimately  pardoned.  Four  months'  pay,  waa,  afterwards, 
through  the  great  exertions  of  the  superintendent  of  finance, 
given  to  the  army ;  a  sum  which,  although  trifling,  was  all 
the  recompense  the  states  were  at  that  time  able  to  make. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
American  army  was  discharged,  New  York  was  evacuated  by 
the  British  forces ;  and  Washington,  accompanied  by  go- 
vernor Clinton,  made  a  public  entry  into  that  city,  in  grand 
procession.  An  interesting  moment  was  approaching.  The 
period  arrived,  when  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  bid  adieu 
to  his  officers ;  men  endeared  to  him  by  a  long  series  of  com- 
mon sufferings  and  dangers,  and  by  the  successful  issue  of 
their  exertions.  The  parting  was  solemn  and  affecting. 
Calling  for  a  glass  of  wine,  Washington  thus  addressed  them  : 
"  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave 
of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy,  as  your  former  have  been  glorious 
and  honourable."  The  officers  advanced  to  him  successively  ; 
he  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  each ;  and  then  passed 
through  a  corps  of  light  infantry  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
They  followed  in  mute  procession,  with  countenances  expres- 
sive of  their  serious  feelings.  He  entered  the  barge,  turned 
to  the  companions  of  his  glory,  waved  his  hat,  and  bade  them 
a  silent  adieu. 

His  military  cares  being  ended,  Washington  lent  his  fos- 
tering regard  to  the  civil  administration.  Anxious  that  they 
should  enjoy  in  tranquillity  what  they  had  gained  by  so  great 
an  expenditure  of  lives,  he  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  different  states;  in  which,  with  all  the 
charms  of  his  distinguished  eloquence,  he  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  justice,  of  subordination  to  the  arrangements 
required  by  their  new  situation,  and  improvement  in  the  origi- 
nal bond  of  political  union. 

He  next  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  then  the  seat  of  congress, 
to  resign  his  commission.  In  every  town  and  village  through 

was  New  York  evacuated  by  the  British  ?  On  what  day  and  in  what  year 
did  Washington  enter  the  city  ?  When  bidding  adieu  to  his  officers,  what 
expressions  did  he  use  ?  To  what  did  he  now  devote  his  time  ?  Where 
was  the  seat  of  congress  at  this  time?  When  did  Washington  resign  hia 
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which  he  passed,  he  was  met  by  demonstrations  of  gratitude 
and  joy.  The  Ii3d  of  December,  having  been  appointed  for 
th;it  interesting  ceremony,  general  Washington  appeared 
before  them;  when,  addressing  the  president,  "The  great 
events  on  which  my  resignation  depended,"  said  he,  "  having 
at  length  taken  place,  I  have  now  the  honour  of  offering  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  congress,  and  of  presenting  myself 
before  them,  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust  committed 
to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country.  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming  a  respectable  nation, 
I  resign,  with  satisfaction,  the  appointment  I  accepted  with 
diffidence ;  a  diffidence  of  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  ardu- 
ous a  task :  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence 
in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  in  the  support  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven.  The 
successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified  the  most  san- 
guine expectations :  my  gratitude  for  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  and  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my  coun- 
trymen, increases  with  every  review  of  the  momentous  con- 
test. While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army,  in  general, 
I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  not  to  acknowledge, 
in  this  place,  the  peculiar  services,  and  distinguished  merits, 
of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  attached  to  my  person 
during  the  war.  It  ^as  impossible  the  choice  of  confidential 
officers,  to  compose  my  family,  could  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate. Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend,  in  particular,  those 
who  have  continued  in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as 
worthy  of  the  favourable  notice  and  patronage  of  congress. 

•  •  I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last 
solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  interests 
of  our  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those 
who  have  the  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

"  Having  thus  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from 
the  great  theatre  of  action ;  and,  bidding  an  affectionate  fare- 
well to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  long 
acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all 
the  employments  of  public  life." 

After  an  eloquent  and  affecting  reply  by  the  president, 
general  Mifflin,  Washington  withdrew.  He  hastened,  with 
exquisite  delight,  to  Mount  Vernon ;  where  ho  exchanged 

.  commission?  To  what  public  body?  Repeat  the  last  paragraph  except 
one  of  his  address  to  the  president.  After  his  resignation,  whither  did 
Washington  hasten  ?  Did  he  remain  inactive  at  Mount  Vernou  ?  After 
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the  anxious  labours  of  the  camp,  for  the  pleasing  industry 
of  a  farm ;  the  instruments  of  war,  for  those  of  husbandry ; 
and  became  the  patron  and  example  of  ingenious  and  profita- 
ble agriculture,  as  well  as  the  successful  promoter  of  inland 
navigation. 

Having  thus  followed  the  great  military  exertions  of  the 
American  patriots  to  a  happy  termination,  a  short  account  of 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  individual  colonies  may 
here  be  given  with  advantage. 

The  important  revolution,  as  regarded  their  dependence  on 
Great  Britain,  required  a  corresponding  alteration  in  their 
governments.  This  had  been  recommended  by  the  general 
congress,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  Except  in  Ilhode 
Island,  which  retained  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  the 
second,  conventions  were  assembled ;  which  formed  new  con- 
stitutions, agreeably  with  the  strictest  principles  of  repub- 
licanism, retaining  whatever  was  desirable  in  the  original  in- 
stitutions, and  providing  every  additional  security  against 
tyranny  and  corruption,  that  ingenuity  or  experience  could 
dictate.  In  these,  though,  in  some  matters  there  is  an  oppo- 
sition of  sentiment,  yet,  in  the  main  objects,  tending  to  allow 
to  man  his  natural  right  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  features 
have  a  striking  resemblance.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
mind  is  uncontrolled  in  its  intercourse  with  God.  There  is 
no  inconvenience,  either  civil  or  political,  suffered  by  indivi- 
duals who  differ  in  religious  opinions  from  the  predominant 
party  in  the  state.  All  religions  are  equally  protected ;  and 
all  citizens  of  good  moral  character,  not  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  one  superintending  Being,  with  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  are,  in  most  of  the  American  com- 
munities, eligible  to  the  highest  honours  that  the  several 
republics  can  confer. 

The  statute  and  common  laws  of  England,  formerly  ob- 
served in  the  provincial  courts  of  justice,  remain  in  practice, 
as  before,  unless  altered  or  annulled.  The  inestimable  pri- 
vilege, of  British  derivation,  a  trial  by  jury;  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  with  the  additional  right,  in  case  of  prosecuting 
for  a  libel,  of  giving  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  obnoxious  publication,  where  the  matter  is  a 
proper  subject  of  public  interest;  are  declared  fundamental 
principles  of  the  newly  adopted  constitutions  :  also,  that 
debtors  shall  not  be  imprisoned,  after  delivering  to  their  cre- 
ditors a  true  schedule  of  all  their  property ;  that  capital  pun- 
conventions  had  assembled  iu  the  several  states,  and  formed  new  consti- 
tutions, what  laws  were  retained  in  practice  as  before  ?  Can  hereditary 
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ishments  shall  be  inflicted  only  for  enormous  crimes;  and17a- 
that  no  conviction  in  a  court  of  justice  shall  cause  the  for- 
eiture  of  the  criminal's  estate,  or  any  degree  of  injury  to 
ie  rights  of  his  descendants.    No  hereditary  honours  can  be 
granted.     No  titles,  except  those  which  designate  an  office 
•e  recognized  by  law.    There  is  only  one  deviation  from  the 
latter  essential  mark  of  the  republican  spirit.    Massachusetts 
has  conferred  the  ephemeral  title  of  "His  Excellency"  on 
the  governor;  and  upon  the  lieutenant-governor,  of  the  state, 
'His  Honour."     But,  although  these  aristocratic 
customs  are  BO  generally  denounced  by  the  laws,  they  are 
eagerly  followed  by  the  people.    They  are  universally  usurped 
d  mutually  allowed,  by  the  members  of  the  state  and  gene- 
ral governments,  and  as  freely  applied  by  their  constituents. 
Lhere  are  in  the  United  States  more  nominal  nobility   than 
any  country  in  the  world  exhibits,  of  legitimate  creation 
'cry  governor  is  Excellent;  every  judge,  senator,  and  repre- 
utative  is  Honourable;  and  every  lawyer,  and  justice  of 
e  peace,  distinguished  by  the  chivalric  title  of  Esquire 
These  frivolities   should  be  carefully  discouraged,  and  the 
dangerous  assumptions,  by  every  real  friend  of  liberty,  op- 
sed.    They  are  the  first  robes  in  which  a  republic  advances 
to  aristocracy ;  thence,  to  monarchy ;  and,  from  monarchy, 
to  oppression  and  extravagance. 

The  governments  resemble,  in  their  principal  organization, 
;  frame  of  the  new  federal  constitution.  They  consist  of 
three  branches;  a  governor,  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. But,  in  nearly  all  the  states,  property  is  required 
to  qualify  the  candidates  for  their  situations;  and,  in  many 
is  a  requisite  qualification  in  the  elector.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania;  Delaware,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia;  the  greatest  liberality,  in  that  respect, 
prevails.  In  those  states,  every  free  citizen  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  after  residing  a  certain  time  within  the  respect- 
ive commonwealths,  and  contributing  his  share  of  the  public 
expenditure,  (excluding,  in  some,  the  inhabitants  of  colour,) 
is  allowed  a  vote.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  New 
lork,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia;  confine  the  elective  right 
to  citizens  possessed  of  property.  New  Jersey  formerly  ex- 
tended the  right  of  voting  to  females.  Maryland  allows  no 
liberty  except  to  Christians;  North  Carolina  observes 

honours  be  granted  in  any  of  the*tates  ?    What  personal  titles  are  recojt- 
i  by  law  ?     Mention  the  single  instance  of  deviation.     Of  how  many 
•anches  do  the  new  governments  consist?     Particularize  these  three 
i  the  different  qualifications  of  votes  in  each  state.     Is  compensation 
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1733  a  similar  jealousy  of  all  but  Protestants  :  and  Christians  are 
the  only  people  entitled  to  general  protection  by  the  consti- 
tutions of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  Senators  are 
required  to  be  more  advanced  in  years  than  members  of  the 
lower  house  :  they  hold  their  stations  for  a  longer  period  of 
time ;  and,  in  some  states,  are  not  chosen  directly  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  by  the  representative  bodies,  or  by  intermediate 
electors,  appointed  by  the  former.  In  New  York,  and  Mary- 
land, North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  clergy  are  .not 
eligible  as  members  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature. 

[Since  the  year  1792,  sixteen  States  .have  been  admitted  to  the 
""  Union ;  commencing  with  Kentucky,  and  ending  with  California. 
All  these  states  have  formed  and  adopted  constitutions  whose  provi- 
sions are  based  upon  the  liberal  and  progressive  ideas  of  the  age. 
Some  of  the  old  states  have  adopted  new  constitutions,  others  have 
amended  the  old  ones.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia,  the  elective  franchise  is  granted  to 
all  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  for  cer- 
tain specified  periods  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  who  have 
contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  the  government.  North  Caro- 
lina retains  the  freehold  qualification  for  voters,  but  has  altered  the 
odious  provision  which  prevented  any  but  Protestants  from  holding 
office.  In  Kentucky  and  Iowa,  duelling,  or  carrying  a  challenge, 
disqualifies  from  holding  office,  and,  in  the  former  state,  excludes 
from  admission  to  the  bar.  In  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
foreigners,  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  have  resided  in  the  first  two  one  year,  and  in 
the  last  six  months,  are  entitled  to  vote.  Indiana  excludes  free 
negroes  and  mulatoes  from  entering  the  state.  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin permit  Indians,  not  members  of  any  tribe,  to  vote.  Califor- 
nia grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  "  every  white  male  citizen  of 
Mexico,  who  shall  have  been  elected  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  peace,  exchanged  and  ratified  at 
Queretaro,"  and  gives  power  to  the  legislature  to  grant  this  right  to 
Indians.  There  is  also  a  clause  against  duelling. 

Nearly  all  of  the  new  states  elect  judicial  officers,  for  a  term  of 
years,  by  popular  suffrage ;  some  of  the  older  states  have  altered 
their  constitutions  so  as  to  elect  by  the  people ;  or,  at  least,  when  the 
appointment  is  made  by  the  governor  or  general  assembly,  have  cur- 
tailed the  period  for  holding  the  office.] 

Compensation  is  allowed  to  members  of  the  legislature,  for 
their  attendance  at  the  seat  of  government;  a  regulation, 
similar  to  the  ancient  practice  in  England.  That  frequent 
recurrence  may  be  had  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  the 
terms  of  representative  service  are  short.  Elections,  for  the 
lower  branch,  are,  in  general,  made  yearly.  The  votes  are, 
in  some  states,  given  by  ballo^j  in  others,  by  open  voice; 

allowed  to  members  of  the  legislature  ?     lu  what  other  country  was  there 
a  similar  regulation1     How  often  do  the  elections  take  place?     Where 
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both  modes  having  their  advocates  ;  as  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain  whether,  in  practice,  the  former  method  is  entitled  to  a 
prrtVi 

The  interruption  suffered  by  foreign  commerce,  gave  a 
lively  stimulus  to  domestic  ingenuity.  To  the  revolution, 
the  t'nitod  States  are  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
from  the  maple-tree.  Determined  to  use,  so  far  as  possible, 
no  productions  except  those  of  their  own  growth  or  manufac- 
ture, the  inhabitants  tried  every  means  of  supplying  their 
conveniences  from  their  native  stores;  and  a  farmer,  at  Ber- 
nardstown,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  mis- 
understanding with  the  British  parliament,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing, from  the  northern  forest,  a  species  of  sugar,  little 
inferior  to  that  usually  manufactured  from  the  cane. 

The  department  of  literature  is  the  next  subject  that 
claims  attention.  Several  years  before  the  revolution,  a 
type-foundry  was  commenced  at  Germantown,  but  employed 
chiefly  for  the  presses  of  its  owner,  Christopher  Sower,  who 
printed  the  Bible,  and  other  works,  in  the  German  language  ; 
and,  in  1769,  Abel  Buel,  of  Killingsworth,  in  Connecticut, 
began  the  casting  of  types,  on  a  small  scale  :  but,  the  first, 
who  regularly  pursued  this  business  in  the  United  States, 
was  John  Baine,  of  Edinburgh,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  in  Virginia  were  men  of  letters  : 
but,  with  the  exception  of  their  historians,  Smith,  Stith, 
Beverly,  and  Keith,  they  have  left  no  writings  of  import- 
ance. Before  the  revolution,  the  only  work  of  general  inte- 
rest published  in  the  colonies,  was  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  insti- 
tuted in  1743,  and  held  in  Philadelphia.  Men  of  science 
had  promulgated  their  ordinary  ideas  in  the  newspapers,  and 
their  essays,  of  a  higher  character,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Fourteen  Americans,  —  four 
of  the  name  of  Winthrop,  Paul  Dudley,  and  president  Leve- 
rett;  Thomas  Brattle,  Cotton  Mather,  doctors  Franklin, 
Boylestone,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Rittenhouse,  and  Garden; 
were  members  of  that  association. 

The  families  of  Winthrop  and  Mather  were  distinguished 
amongst  the  first  inhabitants  of  New  England,  for  their  vir- 
tues and  general  abilities.  Of  the  latter,  (not  fewer  than 
ten  of  whom  exercised,  at  the  same  time,  the  clerical  profes- 


was  a  t_v|H'-roiimlry  ostiiiili^lircl  In-fore  the  Revolution?  Who  first  regu- 
liirly  [nifMicil  tlii.>  IMI  inrs-  in  tin-  I  ni!><(  SUtes?  Iu  wh:it  city'.'  When 
was  tin-  Ameiicau  Philosophical  tJociet^  instituted?  When  was  inocula- 
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sion,)  Cotton  Mather  was  the  most  conspicuous.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  day.  His  Mag- 
nalia,  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  is  an 
extraordinary  performance;  alike  interesting,  as  containing 
the  church  history  of  New  England,  and  curious,  as  display- 
ing a  puerile  inconsistency  with  his  liberal  education,  in  his 
belief  of  witchcraft,  and  its  whole  train  of  antichristian 
absurdities.  Dr.  Boylestone,  in  the  year  1720,  introduced 
into  Boston  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox; 
before  which  time,  it  was  not  used  in  any  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent. 

The  name  of  Franklin,  which  has  frequently  appeared  in 
our  political  narrative ;  a  name  inseparably  associated  with 
that  of  liberty ;  is  not  less  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  philo- 
sophy. Benjamin  Franklin  will  be  a  lasting  theme  of  admi- 
ration. Endued  by  nature  with  an  originality  of  thought, 
uncommon  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  deep  penetration ;  his 
mental  faculties  unclouded  by  intemperance ;  his  whole  time 
devoted  to  industry ;  his  resources  improved  by  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  economy;  he  rose,  from  an  humble  station,  to  emi- 
nence in  business,  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  within  his 
adopted  province,  and  enriched  the  field  of  science  with  the 
sublimity  of  his  researches.  In  developing  the  subtle  nature 
of  the  electric  fluid,  he  was  unrivalled.  Though  his  theory 
of  "positive  and  negative  electricity"  has  not  been  demon- 
strated to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  philosophers,  yet,  no  other 
has  been  imagined  to  supply  its  place;  nor  have  any  experi- 
ments, in  the  smallest  degree,  shaken  the  probable  correct- 
ness  of  his  system.  But  a  discovery  of  a  grander  character 
>-  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Franklin.  To  him,  the  world  is  indebted, 
for  showing  the  electrical  quality  of  lightning;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  means  of  preserving  our  dwellings  and  shipping 
from  the  destructive  flash.  No  one  should  be  unacquainted 
with  the  mental  treasures  contained  in  his  various  works. 
His  biography  and  maxims,  together  with  a  sketch  of  his 
principal  discoveries,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  youth ; 
and  the  whole  of  his  essays  and  transactions,  studied  with 
mute  attention  by  the  philosopher.  Boston  may  justly  be 
proud  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  Penn- 
sylvania will  gratefully  remember  the  services  of  her  adopted 
citizen.  Besides  the  foundation  of  the  Philadelphia  Library, 

tion  introduced  ?  By  whom,  and  into  what  city  ?  In  what  branch  of 
natural  philosophy  was  Franklin  unrivalled  ?  What  is  said  of  his  theory  ? 
For  what  is  the  world  indebted  to  Dr.  Franklin  ?  What  invention  result- 
ed? What  institution  was  founded  by  him  ?  Wheu  was  it  founded? 
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in  1731,  his  country  remains  largely  indebted  to  him  for 
innumerable  institutions,  as  well  as  for  pecuniary  bequests 
mentioned  in  his  will.* 

The  translation  of  Cicero's  treatise  on  old  age,  made,  in 
the  year  1734,  by  Mr.  Logan,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  highly 
deserving  the  perusal  of  those  who  are  advanced  in  years, 
and  of  young  persons  in  their  progress  to  maturity.  Much 
comfort  will  be  received  from  it  by  the  aged,  and  much  good 
advice  by  inconsiderate  youth.  It  illustrates  the  advantages 
of  temperance,  and  of  early  mental  improvement,  by  copious 
examples  of  men,  who,  long  after  the  period  usually  allowed 
to  human  life,  had  served  their  country  with  distinction  in  the 
senate,  enlightened  mankind  by  their  wisdom,  or  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  domestic  retirement.  The  translator  has  fur- 
nished notes,  containing  a  more  extended  biography  of  the 
characters  mentioned  in  the  original ;  thereby  rendering  the 
work  more  interesting  to  readers  not  extensively  conversant 
with  ancient  history :  and  Franklin,  by  whom  it  was  origi- 
nally published,  has  conferred  an  important  obligation  on 
those  who  are  deficient  in  sight,  by  printing  it  with  a  typo 
of  unusually  large  size.  In  the  preface,  Dr.  Franklin  says, 
"  this  is  the  first  translation  made  of  any  of  the  ancient 
classics,  in  the  western  world  j"  an  assertion,  that  is,  we 
believe,  erroneous  :  as,  in  1623,  more  than  a  century  before, 
it  appears,  that  Mr.  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, translated  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  —  the  most  ancient 
literary  production  of  America. 

As  a  botanist,  Dr.  Clayton,  of  Virginia,  holds  an  honour- 
able station,  and  Rittenhouse,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  equally 
distinguished  in  astronomy.  The  former  passed  a  long  life 
in  examining  the  plants  of  his  native  province.  His  Flora 
Virginica,  published  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1762,  ranks  him 
amongst  the  most  industrious  and  useful  enlargers  of  the 
botanical  catalogue. 

*  Dr.  Franklin  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1790,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-four. 

Where  was  Franklin  born  ?     Where  did  he  die  ?     At  what  age  ?    Who 
was  distinguished  as  a  botanist  ?     Who  as  an  astronomer  ? 
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Bank  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


1783 


NATIONAL  BANK.  INSURRECTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  VERMONT.  KENTUCKY.  WAR  WITH 
THE  INDIANS. 

BY  the  treaty  of  peace,  large  territories,  which  had  not 
been  granted  to  individuals,  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
But  these  lands  were  included  within  the  chartered  limits  of 
particular  states,  and  were  in  actual  possession  of  the  abori- 
gines. Ample  cessions  were,  however,  made  in  favour  of 
the  general  government,  by  the  former;  and  a  large  tract  of 
country,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  was  surren- 
dered by  the  latter ;  on  condition  of  their  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  a  regular  supply  of  merchan- 
dise. Having  joined  the  British  in  the  revolutionary  contest, 
they  were  considered,  by  the  laws  of  war,  as  a  conquered 
people;  a  principle  which  was  mentioned  to  their  leaders, 
and  upon  which  the  terms  of  this  arrangement  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  conducted. 

There  yet  remained  for  discussion,  a  subject  of  much 
higher  importance.  The  general  government  was  not  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  foundation.  The  articles  of  union,  formed 
under  the  pressure  of  common  danger,  were  found  inadequate 
to  the  efficient  management  of  the  same  country,  in  the  sel- 

QOKSTIONS.  —  What  is  said  of  the  ceded  territories?     What  was  now 
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fish  periods  of  peace  and  security.  It  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  radical  reform.  The  original  compact  re- 
quired the  concurrence  of  seven  states  to  every  act,  and  of 
nine,  to  several  higher  objects,  of  legislation.  It  frequently 
happened,  that  some  of  the  states  were  not  represented  in 
the  general  congress;  or,  perhaps,  by  only  one  member,  or 
by  an  even  number,  equally  divided  in  opinion ;  cases,  in 
which,  their  votes  were  of  no  effect.  This  bond  of  union 
was  defective,  not  only  in  its  powers,  but  in  the  means  of 
executing  them.  Its  acts  required  the  interposition  of  the 
states  composing  it,  to  give  them  effect  within  their  respect- 
ive jurisdictions.  The  laws  of  congress,  without  the  aid  of 
state  laws  to  enforce  them,  were  nugatory ;  and,  thus,  the 
government  was  paralyzed.  No  efficient  fund  being  provided 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the  public  securities 
of  the  United  States  fell  to  one-tenth  of  their  nominal  value. 
The  soldier,  who  had  received  a  certificate  for  the  payment 
of  his  hard-earned  dues,  was  often,  from,  necessity,  obliged 
to  transfer  his  right  for  an  insignificant  consideration.  The 
monied  man,  who  bad  trusted  his  country  in  the  hour  of  its 
distress,  was  deprived,  not  only  of  his  interest,  on  which  he 
depended  for  support,  but  of  a  great  part  of  his  capital.  A 
necessity  was  created,  or  an  apology  furnished,  for  the  non- 
payment of  private  contracts ;  mutual  confidence  received  a 
deadly  wound ;  and  the  morals  of  the  people  were  seriously 
impaired ;  evils,  which  general  Washington,  in  his  circular 
letter,  before  his  resignation,  had  most  forcibly  predicted. 
These  sufferings  were  increased  by  restrictions  on  American 
commerce.  The  intercourse  with  the  British  West  India 
islands,  from  which,  the  colonies  had  derived  large  quanti- 
ties of  gold  and  silver,  was  forbidden  to  them  by  the  English 
government,  in  their  new  character  of  independent  states : 
Spain  denied  their  right  of  navigating  the  Misssissippi :  and 
they  could  no  longer  safely  enter  the  Mediterranean ;  a  pri- 
vilege which  they  had  always  enjoyed,  when  a  part  of  the 
British  empire.  Unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Algerines,  whoso  forbearance  was  purchased  by  England, 
they  were  constrained  either  to  relinquish  a  beneficial  trade, 
or  insure  their  adventures,  to  that  quarter,  at  a  ruinous  pre- 
mium. Thus,  when  the  people  supposed  their  troubles  at 
an  end,  they  found  that  they  were  only  varied ;  that  they 
had  obtained  liberty,  without  the  concomitant  blessings  of 
freedom ;  the  name,  without  the  attributes  of  a  nation. 

Feeling  the  pressure  of  their  sufferings,  and  unprovided 
found  necessary  in  the  general  government  ?     What  evils  were  now  to  bfl 
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with  a  remedy,  because  unacquainted  with  their  source,  the 
inhabitants  became  uneasy ;  and  many  were  ready  to  adopt 
any  desperate  measures  that  turbulent  leaders  recommended. 
Several  thousand  disorderly  citizens  from  Massachusetts, 
headed  by  Daniel  Shay,  who  had  been  a  subaltern  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  complaining  of  heavy  taxes,  threatened 
to  march  to  Boston  and  compel  the  general  assembly  to  re- 
duce them;  attacked  the  arsenal  at  Springfield,  and  thus 

Jan.  opposed  the  laws  which  their  own   authority  had  framed. 

26  However,  by  the  moderation  of  the  legislature,  aided  by  the 
bravery  and  good  conduct  of  generals  Lincoln  and  Shepherd, 
who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  a  firm  and  well-affected 
militia,  the  insurgents  were  speedily  dispersed,  with  incon- 
siderable loss  of  lives. 

The  friends  of  social  order  and  national  respectability, 
were  not  idle  spectators  of  this  accumulating  danger.  In 
accordance  with  a  motion  of  James  Madison,  a  proposal  was 
made  by  Virginia,  to  all  the  other  states,  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  digesting  a  form  of  government, 
equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.  Delegates,  from  every 
state,  except  Rhode  Island,  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  25th 
of  May;  chose  general  Washington  President;  and,  after 
deliberating  with  closed  doors  until  the  17th  of  September, 
Sent  aSree(^  on  a  new  plan  °f  national  government.  This,  being 

28  transmitted  to  the  state  legislatures,  was  by  them  referred  to 
conventions,  specially  appointed  in  each,  by  the  people; 
and,  at  length,  but  not  without  considerable  opposition,  was 
adopted.  "V 

When  the  people  were  examining  the  merits  of  this  plan, 
its  principle  and  arrangement  were  ably  developed  and  de- 
fended in  a  series  of  essays,  signed  Publius.  These,  which 
now  appear  in  a  volume  entitled  the  Federalist,  were  written 
by  three  authors,  (colonel)  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  Jay, 
and  Mr.  Madison ;  but  the  last  two  furnished  only  a  few 
papers ;  nearly  the  whole  being  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton. 
This  work  may  be  ranked  in  the  highest  class  of  writings  on 
the  economy  of  government.  The  view  which  it  affords  of 
the  several  confederations,  amongst  the  states  of  Greece  and 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Holland,  and  of  the  constitution 
of  Great  Britain;  thereby  displaying,  in  a  luminous  train 
of  argument,  the  superiority  of  the  American  constitution ; 

dreaded?  Who  headed  an  insurrection  in  Massachusetts?  What  was 
the  ground  of  complaint  ?  In  what  year  did  this  occur  ?  Who  proposed 
a  new  form  of  government  ?  Where  did  the  delegates  meet  ?  Who  was 
chosen  president  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Federalist  ?  Of  what  branch?* 
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renders  it  invaluable  to  the  politician ;  especially,  of  the 
I'nitnl  St:il«'s;  and  places  the  Federalist  in  honourable  com- 
petition with  the  labours  of  De  Lolme,  Montesquieu,  aud 
Blac-k  stone. 

By  the  new  constitution,  all  legislative  powers  are  vested 
in  a  congress  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a  senate, 
and  a  house  of  representatives. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  president ;  who  must 
be  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  have  been  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution ;  of  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  fourteen  of  which 
he  must  have  resided  within  the  country.  He  holds  his 
office  during  the  term  of  four  years ;  and,  together  with  a 
vice-president,  chosen  for  the  same  period,  is  appointed  by 
electors,  chosen  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  several 
states.  The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
individual  States  when  called  into  the  general  service. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  two  persons  from  each  state ; 
chosen,  by  its  own  legislature,  for  six  years ;  divided,  after 
its  assembling,  as  equally  as  possible,  into  three  classes ;  of 
which,  the  seats  of  the  first  class  are  vacated  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year ;  those  of  the  second,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth ;  and  those  of  the  third  class,  at  the  termination 
of  the  sixth  year.  A  senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
chosen  by  ballot,  without  any  reference  to  their  property  or 
their  religion,  every  second  year,  in  the  several  states ;  by 
electors  having  the  same  qualifications  necessary  to  entitle 
them  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
their  respective  state  legislatures.  No  person  can  be  a  repre- 
sentative, who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ; 
been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  who 
is  not,  when  elected,  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he 
shall  have  been  chosen.  The  number  of  representatives 
must  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Congress  assembles  at  least  once  in  every  year;  which 

cUes  congress  consist  ?  Where  is  the  executive  power  rested  ?  What  ia 
said  of  the  birth-place  of  the  president?  What  is  said  of  the  president's 
residence  ?  For  what  length  of  time  are  the  president  and  vice-president 
elected  ?  How  are  they  appointed  ?  What  is  said  of  the  senate  ?  Of 
the  house  of  representatives  ?  How  often  aod  w>  to  does  congress  assem- 
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J7g7  meeting  is  fixed  to  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December 
Members  of  both  houses  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
services,  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and 
are  privileged  from  arrest,  during  their  attendance,  or  their 
journey,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of 
the  peace. 

No  senator  or  representative  can  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  •which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have 
been  increased,  during  the  term  of  his  election ;  and  no  per- 
son holding  any  official  situation  in  the  general  government, 
can  be  a  member  of  either  house,  during  his  continuance  in 
office. 

Every  bill,  when  it  has  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  senate,  must,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  car- 
ried to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  If  he  approve, 
he  shall  sign  it :  but,  if  he  disapprove,  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  originated; 
where  it  shall  be  re-considered.  If  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  then  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  is  sent,  together  with 
the  objections,  to  the  other  house ;  by  whom,  likewise,  it  is 
to  be  re-considered;  and,  if  approved,  by  a  similar  majority, 
it  becomes  a  law  :  or,  if  any  bill  shall  not  have  been  returned 
by  the  president  within  ten  days  after  its  presentation,  it 
becomes  a  law,  as  if  it  had  received  his  signature. 

Congress  has  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare, of  the  United  States ;  to  borrow  money ;  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce ;  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  natural- 
ization ;  to  coin  money,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures ;  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ;  to  declare 
war,  grant  letters  of  marque,  raise  and  support  armies,  and 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

No  title  of  nobility  can  be  granted,  either  by  the  united 
or  the  individual  states ;  nor  can  any  person,  holding  a  pub- 
lic office,  accept  of  any  emolument,  employment,  or  title, 
from  a  foreign  state,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  guarantee  to  every  member  of  this 
great  political  family  a  republican  form  of  government ;  and 
are  bound  to  protect  it  against  invasion,  and  domestic  vio- 
lence. Provision  is  made  for  the  occasional  amending  of  the 
constitution;  to  uphold  which,  all  officiating  persons  are 
pledged,  by  oath  or  affirmation  :  but  no  religious  test  is  ever 

ble  ?     From  what  fund  is  the  compensation  taken  ?     What  form  of  go- 
verumeot  is  guarantied  to  the  several  states  ?     Against  what  injuries  are 
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to  be  required  as  a  qualification   for  any  office   under  the 
United  States. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one 
supreme  court,  and  in  such  district  and  circuit  courts  as  con- 
gress shall  think  proper  to  erect. 

Thus,  were  established,  two  separate  governments  over  the 
Union  ;  one,  for  local  purposes,  over  each  state,  by  the  peo- 
ple, as  citizens  of  each  state ;  the  other,  for  national  pur- 
poses, over  all  the  states,  by  the  people,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  assembled, 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  at  New  York ;  where,  they  were,  178° 
soon  afterwards,  joined  by  the  former  commander-in-chief : 
who,  now  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people,  had  again  been  called  from  his  agricultural 
pursuits,  and,  with  much  reluctance,  consented  to  act  as  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  On  his  way  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, one  emotion  of  delightful  recollections  pervaded 
the  whole  community.  When  he  had  crossed  the  Delaware, 
and  landed  on  the  Jersey  shore,  he  was  saluted  by  the  inha- 
bitants with  three  cheers ;  the  spontaneous  greetings  of  over- 
flowing hearts;  more  grateful  to  a  patriot's  ear,  than  the 
hired  flourishes  of  a  thousand  trumpets.  When  he  came  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  his  way  to  Trenton,  he  beheld,  on 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Assanpinck  creek,  a  triumphal 
arch,  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ladies  of  the 
place.  The  crown  of  the  arch  was  highly  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  laurels;  and  displayed,  in  large  characters,  ill 
commemoration  of  the  surprise  of  Trenton,  "  December  26th, 
1776 :  The  hero  who  defended  the  Mothers,  will  also  protect 
the  Daughters."  On  the  north  side,  were  little  girls,  dressed 
in  white,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  baskets  of  flowers 
on  their  arms :  in  the  second  row,  stood  the  young  ladies, 
and  behind  them  the  matrons,  of  the  neighbourhood.  When 
Washington  was  passing  the  arch,  the  children  began  to  sing 
the  following  ode : 

"  Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more, 
welcome  to  this  grateful  shore : 
now,  no  mercenary  foe 
aims  again  the  fatal  blow, 
aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

they  to  be  protected  ?  How  is  the  judicial  power  vested  ?  When  and 
where  did  the  legislature  meet  ?  Who  had  been  chosen  president  ?  What 
was  then  the  age  of  Washington  ?  In  what  year  did  Washington  become 
president  ?  Describe  his  reception  at  Trenton.  Repeat  the  ode.  Who 
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1789  "  Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 

(these,  thy  conquering  arm  did  save,) 
build,  for  thee,  triumphal  bowers — 
Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers, 
strew  your  hero's  way  with  flowers."* 

The  30th  of  April  was  fixed  for  his  taking  the  oath  of 
office :  which  was  administered  by  Mr.  Livingston,  chancel- 
lor of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens.  When  the  president  retired  to  the 
senate  chamber,  he  addressed  both  houses  in  an  impressive 
speech ;  reminding  them,  that  no  truth  was  more  thoroughly 
established,  than  that  there  exists  an  indissoluble  union 
between  virtue  and  happiness ;  —  between  duty  and  advan- 
tage ;  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  mag- 
nanimous people,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity 
and  felicity ;  and  that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  could 
never  be  expected  on  a  nation  who  disregarded  the  eternal 
rules  of  order  and  right,  which  Heaven  itself  had  ordained. 
He  concluded  by  saying,  that,  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  adopted  when  commander-in-chief,  he 
renounced  all  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  presidential 
duties,  further  than  was  equivalent  to  his  additional  expendi- 
ture in  office  :  which  should  not,  at  any  time,  be  greater  than 
was  required  for  the  public  good. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  president  was  fixed  at  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars;  of  the  vice-president,  secretary  of 
state,  and  secretary  of  the  treasury,  each  five  thousand :  the 
secretary  of  war  was  to  receive  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars;  and  the  attorney-general,  three  thousand.  John 
Adams  was  elected  vice-presidei>t :  the  remaining  great  politi- 
cal departments  were,  by  Washington's  appointment,  filled, 
respectively,  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  colonel  Hamilton,  general 
Knox,  and  Edmund  Randolph.  John  Jay  received  the  office 
of  chief  justice ;  the  associate  judges  were  John  Rutledge, 
James  Wilson,  John  Gushing,  Robert  Harrison,  and  John 
Blair. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  now  possessed  the  means 
of  happiness  in  a  more  ample  measure  than  they  had  ever 

*  The  author  of  this  work,  by  using  a  capital  letter  only  nt  the 
beginning  of  each  period,  has  taken  the  liberty  of  varying  from  the 
established  mode  of  writing  English  poetic  verse. 

administered  the  official  oath  ?  Give  the  substance  of  his  address.  What 
is  the  salary  of  the  president  ?  Of  the  vice-president,  secretaries  of  state, 
and  of  the  treasury  ?  Who  was  elected  vice-president  ?  Who  filled  the 
other  departments?  Who  became  chief-justice?  What  was  the  first 
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been  enjoyed  by  any  other;  —  a  constitution  framed  by  their  jygg 

-t  and  most  virtuous  men,  and  approved  by  themselves ; 
embracing  all  that  was  valuable,  and  excluding  every  thing 
that  was  found  injurious,  in  the  British  form  of  government; 
with  deficiencies  supplied,  and  superfluities  retrenched;  in 
\vhieh,  merit  was  rewarded  by  election,  and  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions were  unknown;  a  chief,  sagacious  to  discern,  able 
and  determined  to  protect,  the  interest  of  society;  to  repress 
the  turbulent,  and  conciliate  the  discontented;  a  soil  fertile 
to  generate,  and  a  climate  suitable  to  mature,  the  various 
productions  of  the  globe;  stored  with  every  mineral  essential 
to  the  real  wants  of  society,  and  with  many  required  for  its 
decoration  :  streams  which  in  one  place  perform  the  office  of 
human  labour,  and  in  another  facilitate  the  exchanges  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce. 

To  replenish  the  empty  treasury,  was  the  first  object  of  17__ 
legislative  attention.  For  this  purpose,  duties  were  levied  on 
imported  merchandise,  and  reasonable  taxes  imposed  on  the 
tonnage  of  vessels.  The  next,  was  the  support  of  public 
credit.  In  the  month  of  January  colonel  Hamilton  brought 
forward  a  system,  luminous  in  its  detail,  and  ingenious  in  its 
application ;  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  devised  to  unite 
the  conflicting  interests.  His  mode  of  funding  the  public 
debt,  gave  rise  to  much  animated  discussion ;  in  which,  James 
Madison  proposed  an  amendment,  more  difficult  in  practice, 
and  not  less  objectionable  in  its  principle.  Mr.  Hamilton 
advocated  a  reduction  of  the  established  interest;  Mr.  Madi- 
son, a  discrimination  between  the  original  lender  of  money 
and  the  present  holder  of  certificates.  The  principle  of  the 
secretary,  however,  and  nearly  his  entire  plan,  were  adopted ; 
funding  one  part  of  the  debts  at  three  per  cent. ;  deferring  the 
accruing  of  any  interest  on  another  portion,  for  ten  years;  and 
limiting  the  highest  rate  of  interest  to  six  per  cent.  In  this 
arrangement,  besides  fifty-four  millions  of  the  general  debt, 
were  included  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half  of  the  debts  of 
individual  states;  confined  to  certificates  issued  above  their 
just  proportion,  for  general  defence,  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  assumption  of  the  state  debts  required  additional 
revenue;  and  suggested  the  laying  of  duties  on  domestic  dis- 
tilled spirits ;  a  measure,  which,  while  it  increased  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  tranquillity 
of  particular  sections. 

Notwithstanding   the   arguments  which   might  justly   be 

object  of  legislation?     What  duties  were  imposed?     How  many  millions 
of  the  general  debt  were  funded  ?     How  many  of  the  state  debts  ?     Whal 
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offered  against  the  manner  in  which  the  public  debts  were 
funded  ;  the  system  was,  on  the  whole,  eminently  beneficial 
to  the  country.  Public  paper,  which  had  previously  sunk  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  rapidly  advanced  to  par;  anc£ 
being  now  convenient  for  circulation,  invigorated  agriculture 
and  commerce,  to  a  degree  not  less  than  would  have  resulted 
from  the  introduction  of  an  equal  quantity  of  metallic  coin. 
1790  ^°  comP"ete  tne  financial  department,  colonel  Hamilton 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  national  bank.  This  mea- 
sure was  strenuously  opposed.  Some  objected  to  the  utility 
of  any  banking  establishment  ;  others,  to  the  plan  of  the  one 
proposed  ;  but  more,  to  its  institution,  on  the  ground  of  the 
inadequate  constitutional  powers  of  congress;  on  which,  th*e 
legislature  and  the  cabinet  were  divided.  A  law  for  the  pur- 
pose having  at  length  passed  both  houses,  the  president,  who 
was  extremely  guarded  against  infringing  the  constitution, 
required  from  the  heads  of  department  their  opinions  on  the 
subject;  and  then,  examining  it  in  all  its  relations,  delibe- 
rately gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  name.  The  bank  was 
chartered  for  twenty  years  ;  its  capital  was  ten  millions,  in 
shares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each.  The  instalment  certifi- 
cates were  in  so  great  demand,  that  they  rose  in  a  short  time 
to  two  hundred  dollars  advance  on  the  first  payment  of 
twenty-five.  Branches,  termed  offices  of  discount  and  deposit, 
were  established  in  the  principal  sea-ports  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  parent  bank  being  placed  in  Philadelphia,  at  that 
time  the  seat  of  government. 

But  the  public  blessings  which  we  have  been  contemplating 
were  not  without  alloy.  The  immense  wealth  acquired  by 
individuals,  from  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  and 
especially  of  the  public  stocks,  made  them  objects  of  envy. 
While  the  partizans  of  Hamilton,  and  those  enriched  by  his 
plans,  adored  him  as  the  financial  saviour  of  the  United 
States,  others  reviled  him  as  the  friend  of  monarchy,  who 
wished  to  invest  the  government  with  artificial  strength,  by 
raising  up  a  inonied  aristocracy,  obedient  to  its  will;  and, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  country  was  enjoying  unexampled 
prosperity  from  the  wise  administration  of  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, its  authors  were  loaded  with  execrations,  by  a  large 
portion  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

A  criminal  resistance  was  thus  promoted  to  the  payment 
of  the  excise  duty  on  domestic  spirits.  This  duty  was  par- 


,  _ 

t:.^^,a  Hamilton  recommend?    In  what  year  was  the  bank  found- 
jK     (>w  many  years  waa  it  chartered  ?     What  was  the  amount  of 
fther   aep.f     Where  'was   the  parent  baiik  placed?     Who   particularly 
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lirularly  obnoxious  to  those  inhabitants  of  I'unnsylvauia  who  jygj 
dwelt  on  the  western  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  A 
meeting  of  delegates  frcin  the  malcontents  was  held  at  Pitt- 
bur  <rh  ;  where,  all  who  should  obey  or  execute  tho  excise 
law,  wore  proscribed  as  enemies  to  their  country.  Govern- 
ment was  careful  to  remove  all  real  grievances.  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  the  law  was  revised,  and  every  reasonable 
objection  cancelled  or  amended.  But  the  amendment  was 
unavailing.  The  very  principle  of  excise  was  the  object  of 
hostility.  A  second  meeting  was  convened ;  in  which,  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  for  opposing  the  execution  of  the  law  : 
the  marshal,  when  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  was  shot 
at  by  a  party  of  armed  men ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  ' 
insurgents,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  attacked  the  house 
of  the  inspector,  and  forced  him,  together  with  a  small  mili- 
tary guard,  to  surrender. 

Sensations  the  most  distressing  pervaded  the  breast  of  gen- 
eral Washington.  Humanity  restrained  the  avenging  sword 
of  justice,  in  one  hand;  while  the  solemn  obligations  of  duty 
directed  his  attention  to  the  balance,  in  the  other.  He  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  laws ;  and,  to  employ  an  army  sufficient, 
from  its  numbers,  to  make  resistance  desperate.  The  utmost 
force  the  insurgents  could  bring  into  the  field,  was  supposed 
to  be  seven  thousand.  A  requisition  was  accordingly  made, 
to  the  governors  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  for  au  army  of  fifteen  thousand.  The  militia  turned 
out  with  uncommon  alacrity.  The  troops  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  rendezvoused  at  Bedford;  those  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  at  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac.  The  president 
visited  each  division,  and  left  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  general  (late  colonel)  Lee,  then  governor  of  Virginia.  He 
inarched  into  the  disturbed  country;  but  found  nt>  armed 
bodies  of  the  insurgents :  the  greatness  of  the  force  produced 
the  desired  effect,  and  restored  tranquillity,  without  bloodshed. 

While  the  extremity  of  Pennsylvania  was  thus  suffering 
from  the  insurrectionary  spirit,  its  capital  was  afflicted  with  a 
melancholy  visitation  of  Providence.  In  the  year  1793, 
Philadelphia  was  ravaged  by  the  awful  effects  of  a  yellow 
i .  It  commenced  early  in  August,  and  continued  for 
about  three  months;  during  which  time,  there  died  four 

objected  to  the  duty  on  domestic  spirits?  In  which  town  was  a  meeting 
of  the  malcontents  held  ?  In  what  year  did  this  occur  ?  What  measures 
were  pur."iii>l  tn  «(ucll  this  insurrection?  Under  whose  command  were 

tin-  tn>..ps  jilacfil '!  \Vh;i!  was  the  result?  In  what  year  did  this  occur? 
How  inaii.v  died  ui'  the  yellow  fever  iu  l'hiludel|'liia?  lu  wkit  year?  Who 
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1793  thousand,  out  of  a  population  of  sixty  thousand,  by  that  dis- 
order alone.  Its  greatest  height  was  about  the  middle  of 
October ;  when,  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  carried 
off  in  a  single  day.  Many  fled  to  the  country :  the  usuar 
vocations  of  society  were  abandoned.  The  streets  became  a 
desert.  Distress  appeared  in  every  form.  In  the  midst,  how- 
ever, of  this  calamity,  much  benevolence  was  shown.  A 
committee  took  charge  of  the  sick  poor,  and  provided  them 
with  a  house,  medicine,  and  attendance;  and  the  orphans 
were  nursed,  fed,  and  furnished  with  every  comfort.  About 
the  middle  of  November,  the  disorder  ceased;  the  citizens 
returned;  and  business  re-assumed  its  course.  Since  that 
period,  a  similar  species  of  fever  has,  at  intervals,  appeared 
in  Philadelphia,  and  other  commercial  cities  in  the  United 
States;  particularly,  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  and  New  Orleans:  but,  from  the  precautionary 
measures  of  the  several  boards  of  health,  malignant  fevers, 
for  nearly  the  last  twenty  years,  are  almost  unknown  in  any 
of  the  towns  situated  to  the  north  of  Charleston. 

Amongst  the  distin- 
guished individuals  du- 
ring that  calamitous  sea- 
son, the  most  conspicuous 
was  Benjamin  Rush, 
whether  we  consider  his 
humrfhity,  his  fearless 
conduct  amidst  the  ap- 
palling scenes  of  conta- 
gion, or  the  skill  with 
which  he  combated  the 
destructive  antagonist. 
This  accomplished  physi- 
cian, already  known  as 
an  active  member  of  that 
congress  which  voted  the 
independence  of  his  coun- 
try, was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  born 
about  twelve  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  the  third 

in  descent  from  English  ancestors,  who  accompanied  William 
Penn.  His  classical  education  was  completed  at  Princeton ; 
his  medical,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Edinburgh.  Ambi- 
tious, at  an  early  age,  to  excel  in  his  profession,  he  registered, 

was  the  most  active  physiciau?     Where  was  Dr.  llubh  boru?     What  is 
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in  a  common-place  book,  every  occurrence  worthy  of  remem- 
brance.  Great,  was  the  benefit  derived  from  his  juvenile 
record.  To  that  journal,  happily  commenced  in  his  eighteenth 
he  had  recourse,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  for  the  only  account 
tlu-n  extant  of  a  malignant  fever  which  had  prevailed  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  year  1762 ;  having  thereby,  preserved  valuable 
information  as  to  its  general  symptoms,  and  the  most  effective 
mode  of  resisting  its  effects.  In  cases  of  an  alarming  or 
desperate  nature,  his  decisions  were  firm,  and  his  practice 
intrepid.  He  not  unfrequently  lost  credit,  for  a  time,  in  sub- 
duing sickness,  and  saving  life,  by  remedies  that  were  not 
approved  by  his  connexions  or  his  friends.  This  trait  in  his 
character,  Dr.  Hush  now  strikingly  displayed.  His  house, 
although  itself  the  abode  of  sickness,  was  the  resort  of  thou- 
sands, whom  he  was  unable  to  visit  at  their  dwellings.  Their 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  He  devised  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment, which  tended  greatly  to  overcome  the  malignant  power 
of  the  disease :  and,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  service 
of  the  afflicted,  he  remained  at  his  post  until  the  mortality 
ceased ;  although  he  himself  had  been  a  subject  of  its  attack, 
and  many  of  the  faculty  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  country. 
His  professional  works  are  contained  in  three  volumes;  en- 
titled, Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations;  and  a  fourth 
volume,  composed  of  introductory  lectures.* 

Two  new  states  had  now  been  admitted  as  members  of  the 
great  federal  government,  —  Vermont  and  Kentucky.  Ver- 
mont was  formed  into  an  independent  community  against 
much  opposition,  and  received  into  the  Union  in  1791.  Owing 
to  British  acts  of  parliament,  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
the  soil  was  claimed  by  several  adjacent  states  ;  particularly, 
by  New  York.  Civil  war  between  the  parties  was  repeatedly 
approached ;  but  hostilities  were  restrained  by  the  paternal 
advice  of  Washington,  and  finally  prevented  by  the  eloquence 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  who  induced  New  York  to  acquiesce 
in  the  demand  of  Vermont  for  independence.  —  Kentucky 
owes  its  political  existence  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  Virginia. 
It  was  a  part  of  this  province,  until  she  authorized  and  en- 
couraged the  former  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  govern- 
ment, to  be  organized  by  the  free  voice  of  its  own  inhabitants. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  year  1785;  and,  in  1792, 
it  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  on  equal  terms  with  its  indul- 

*  Dr.  Rush  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  year  1818. 

said  of  his  journal  ?     When  did  he  die  ?     When  did  Vermont  become  a 
btutv  ?    What  claims  were  made  to  the  soil  ?    When  did  Kentucky  become 
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1791  S011*  P1""011'-  Kentucky,  (a  name  which  signifies,  in  the 
Indian  language,  the  Land  of  Blood,)  was  known,  at  an  early 
period,  by  the  French ;  but  was  long  carefully  hidden  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  colonies.  In  1714,  Mr.  Spots- 
wood,  governor  of  Virginia,  made  a  journey  to  the  Allegliany 
mountains ;  ascertained  the  practicability  of  crossing  them ; 
and,  from  their  lofty  summits,  beheld  the  beautiful  western 
plains  comprehended  within  his  jurisdiction.  Hunters  and 
Indian  traders,  before  and  afterwards,  had  occasionally  tra- 
versed them;  but  James  M' Bride  was  the  first  white  person 
that  visited  the  country  with  a  view  of  settling.  In  1754,  he 
carved  his  name  on  a  tree,  as  an  evidence  of  his  taking  pos- 
session. The  French  war,  however,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, prevented  the  execution  of  his  design.  The  earliest 
permanent  settlement  was  made  by  colonel  Daniel  Boon  ;  who, 
with  a  few  companions,  explored  it  in  1769.  But  this  little 
colony,  meeting  with  nothing  but  hardships,  grew  exceedingly 
disheartened.  They  were  plundered,  dispersed,  or  killed,  by 
the  wandering  Indians ;  except  Boon  himself,  who  continued 
a  solitary  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness,  until  the  year  1771. 
The  colonel  was  not  easily  discouraged.  He  returned  to  this 
fertile  region,  accompanied  by  forty  families  of  Powell's  Val- 
ley ;  who,  in  1773,  were  the  whole  population  of  Kentucky. 
The  oldest  settlement  is  Boonsborough.  Lexington  was  com- 
menced in  1782.  This  country  was  never  inhabited  by  the 
Indians:  it  was  only  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  the 
Dark  and  Bloody  Ground ;  being  claimed  by  various  tribes, 
whose  titles,  if  they  had  any,  were  so  obscure,  as  to  render 
it  doubtful  to  which  nation  it  belonged ;  and  hence,  it  became 
a  theatre  of  war,  and  the  residence  only  of  wild  beasts.  Its 
progress  in  population  and  general  improvement,  almost 
exceeds  belief.  The  annals  of  colonization  do  not,  as  far  as 
our  information  extends,  afford  any  previous  instance  of  simJ 
lar  advancement. 

The  extension  of  settlements  beyond  the  Ohio,  was  much 
retarded  by  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians.  Com- 
pelled, through  necessity,  to  make  a  seeming  relinquishment 
of  those  lands,  on  which  they  had  drawn  their  earliest  breath, 
and  ranged,  undisturbed,  in  pursuit  of  their  favourite  game, 
the  untutored  children  of  the  forest,  like  the  sophisticated 
politicians  of  the  eastern  world,  adhered  to  their  agreements 
no  longer  than  they  were  constrained  by  interest  or  fear. 

a  state?  Who  made  the  earliest  permanent  settlement?  What  does  the 
name  signify  ?  Which  is  the  oldest  town  ?  When  was  Lexington  com- 
menced ?  What  is  said  of  the  Indians  ?  What  of  the  progress  of  the 
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The  Indians  were  now  a  formidable  people.  They  had  been 
in.-triirtc.l  l>v  tin-  J''ivurh  iu  the  use  of  tire-arms,  iron  toma- 
hawks, and  swords;  and  had  acquired  considerable  know- 
ledge of  their  discipline.  In  natural  courage,  they  were 
r  deficient:  though,  in  bodily  strength,  they  were  infe- 
rior to  the  Virginians,  and  other  descendants  of  Europeans  j 
especially,  to  those  who  inhabited  the  hilly  country  of  the 
west. 

In  the  south,  the  Creek  Indians,  whose  fighting  men 
amounted  to  sir  hundred,  under  M'Gillivry,  the  son  of  a 
white  man,  had  been  at  war  with  Georgia:  peace,  however, 
was  restored  there,  in  1790,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  signed 
by  that  chieftain,  at  New  York.  Pacific  overtures,  made  to 
the  north-western  Indians,  were  rejected.  In  the  following 
year,  fourteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  three  hundred  were 
regulars,  and  the  remainder  militia  from  Kentucky  and 
Pennsylvania;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  general 
Harmar ;  were  sent  to  destroy  their  settlements  on  the  Scioto 
and  Wabash ;  but  the  militia  being  panic-struck,  the  expe- 
dition was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
men  killed.  The  next  attempt  against  these  people,  was  still 
more  disastrous.  General  St.  Glair,  at  that  time  governor  of 
the  western  territory,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand militia  and  regulars,  proceeded  to  destroy  the  Indian 
villages  on  the  Miami,  and  expel  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country :  but,  owing  to  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  militia, 
he  was  completely  routed,  by  an  inferior  number  of  the  ene- 
my ;  who  killed,  in  the  battle  and  during  the  retreat,  thirty- 
eight  officers  and  nearly  six  hundred  privates.  Amongst  the 
dead,  was  the  gallant  general  Butler  :  amongst  the  wounded, 
were  colonels  Gibson  and  Darkc,  major  Butler  and  adjutant 
Sargent;  officers  of  distinguished  merit.  Seldom,  had  the 
Americans  experienced  so  severe  a  loss ;  and  never  from  an 
enemy  so  contemptible  in  number.  St.  Glair,  having  re- 
signed, was  succeeded  by  general  Wayne ;  who,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1793,  reached  the  ground  where  that  officer  had  been 
defeated,  erected  a  fort  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Re- 
covery, and  made  every  preparation  for  advancing  against 
the  Indian  settlements  early  in  the  following  year.  On  the 
20th  of  August,  after  ineffectual  endeavours  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  a  general  engagement  ensued  near  the  Miami.  The 

state  ?  In  what  year  was  a  force  sent  against  the  Indian  settlements  ? 
Under  whom?  With  what  success?  What  caused  this  failure?  What 
the  second  ?  What  was  the  enemy's  force  ?  How  many  were  killed  ? 
Who  succeeded  St.  Chiir  ?  In  what  year  did  he  reach  the  ground  ?  In 
20* 
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Indians  amounted  to  about  two  thousand;  the  American 
army,  to  three  thousand  :  of  whom,  two-thirds  were  regulars, 
and  the  remainder  mounted  militia,  from  Kentucky,  com- 
manded by  general  Scott. 

The  action  was  decisive :  the  Indians  were  completely 
routed.  General  Wayne  drove  them  out  of  the  country, 
and  erected  forts  in  the  midst  of  their  late  settlements,  to 
prevent  their  return. 

In  the  year  after,  Wayne  concluded,  at  Greenville,  treaties 
with  the  hostile  Indians  north-west  of  the  Ohio ;  by  which, 
peace  was  established,  on  terms  mutually  satisfactory  and 
beneficial.  A  humane  system  now  commenced  for  amelio- 
rating their  condition.  They  were,  henceforth,  protected  by 
the  United  States  from  the  impositions  and  incursions  of 
lawless  white  people  j  taught  the  use  of  the  loom ;  and  en- 
couraged in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture :  measures  reflecting 
high  praise  on  colonel  Hawkins,  who  was  amongst  the  first 
to  execute  the  benevolent  intentions,  originally  projected  by 
the  humane  spirit  of  general  Washington. 

what  year  did  a  general  engagement  occur  ?  What  was  the  issue  ?  In 
what  year  was  a  treaty  concluded  ?  Who  formed  a  system  of  ameliora- 
tion ?  By  whom  was  it  first  executed  ? 
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CoutelUtion  and  L'lnsurgent*. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 

SHORT   WAR   WITH    FRANCE.      JAY'S    TREATY   WITH   GREAT 
BRITAIN.      DEATH   OF   GENERAL   WASHINGTON. 

WHILE  the  administration  were  employed  in  quelling  the 
refractory,  and  restraining  the  inroads  of  a  subtle  enemy, 
within  the  bosom  of  the  country,  they  were  unexpectedly 
involved  in  a  foreign  war,  by  the  great  political  convulsions 
of  Europe.  Emboldened  by  the  success  of  the  American 
revolution,  the  people  of  France  had  proceeded  in  their  en-  j  a 
deavours  to  obtain  freedom,  until  they  had  deprived  their  2i 
unhappy  monarch  of  his  sceptre,  and  finally  of  his  life ;  and 
were  now  contending,  single-handed,  against  the  surrounding 
states.  In  this  situation,  the  French  Directory  turned  their 
eyes  towards  America,  and  demanded,  in  the  friendship  and 
assistance  of  the  emancipated  colonies,  a  return  for  the  aid 
rendered  them  by  Louis;  an  aid  given  by  a  sovereign  whom 
they  had  deposed ;  whose  interest  was  unconnected  with  his 
people's  :  and  that  the  United  States  would  violate  the  bond 
of  peace,  the  attainment  of  which  was  the  only  merit  claimed 
by  their  former  allies.  The  minister  appointed  by  their 
fallen  monarch  having  been  recalled  from  the  United  States, 
M.  Genet  was  sent  over  in  his  place.  This  envoy  treated  the 

QUESTIONS. — What  produced  a  foreign  war?     What  was  required  by 
the  French  Directory  ?     After  the  death  of  Louis,  who  was  sent  to  the 
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1793  American  republic  more  like  a  tributary  vassal,  than  a  coun- 
try holding  a  high  rank  amongst  independent  nations.  In  a 
few  days  after  his  landing,  which  was  at  Charleston,  he  un- 
dertook to  authorize  the  arming  of  vessels  in  that  port,  and 
the  enlisting  of  men;  giving  commissions,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  government,  to  cruise  at  sea,  ana  commit  hostili- 
ties on  land,  against  nations  with  which  the  United  States 
•were  at  peace.  The  British  minister  remonstrated.  The 
president,  before  the  arrival  of  Genet,  had  determined  on  the 
line  he  should  pursue ;  which  was,  a  strict  neutrality ;  and 
issued  the  proper  orders  for  defeating  the  unwarrantable 
interference  of  the  French  ambassador.  A  large  body  of  the 
people,  however,  were,  at  this  time,  favourable  to  the  French 
encroachments;  —  some,  enlightened  men,  who  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  every  thing,  to  aid  a  country  struggling  for  liberty 
against  a  world  in  arms ;  many,  through  a  desire  of  profit ; 
and  more,  through  ignorance,  —  anxious  to  repay  an  obliga- 
tion, yet  unable  to  discover  to  whom  they  were  obliged.  En- 
couraged by  these  generous  feelings,  Genet  designed  a  mea- 
sure unexampled  in  the  page  of  history.  He  threatened  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  They,  only,  he  declared,  and  not  the 
delegated  authorities,  possessed  the  sovereignty,  in  a  demo- 
cratic state.  This  appeal  offended  and  alarmed  all  who  felt 
for  the  honour  and  independence  of  their  country.  The 
president  requested  that  he  should  be  recalled ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  superseded.  His  successors  were  less  violent  in 
their  deportment,  but  nearly  similar  in  their  designs.  Every 
day  gave  indications  of  an  open  rupture.  Not  contented 
with  seizing  enemies'  property  when  found  on  board  vessels 
of  the  Umited  States,  the  French  Directory  authorized  the 
indiscriminate  capture  of  all  vessels  sailing  under  their  flag ; 
demanded  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of  a  negotia- 
tion ;  and  ordered  general  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Marshall,  two 
envoys  from  the  American  government,  to  quit  the  territories 
of  France. 

In  the  meantime,  general  Washington,  having  completed 
a  double  period  of  his  magisterial  duties,  was  succeeded  by 
John  Adams,  the  late  vice-president;  the  office  of  the  latter 
being  filled  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  secretary  of  state. 

When  the  lawless  proceedings  of  the  French  government 

United  States?  What  is  said  of  his  conduct?  What  was  resolved  by 
Washington  ?  Was  Genet  permitted  to  remain  ?  What  is  said  of  his  suc- 
cessors ?  What  hostile  measures  were  pursued  by  the  French  ?  Who 
succeeded  Washington  as  president  ?  How  long  had  he  been  in  office  ? 
Who  became  vice-president  ?  la  what  year  ?  What  feeling  was  excited 
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were  known  in  the  United  States,  they  excited  the  keenest 
and  most  extensive!  indignation.  The  ardour  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  was  rekindled ;  the  rancour  of  party  was 
•  1.  "Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tri- 
bute," resounded  throughout  the  union.  Authority  was 
trivi  ii  for  capturing  French  armed  vessels.  Two  severe  and 
well-fought  actions  took  place  in  the  West  India  seas ;  the  ' 
first,  between  the  American  frigate,  Constellation,  of  thirty- 
eight  guns,  commanded  by  commodore  Truxtun,  and  the 
French  frigate,  L'Insurgente,  of  forty;  the  second,  between 
the  Constellation,  and  La  Vengeance,  of  fifty  guns.  L'ln- 
surgente  was  captured;  but  La  Vengeance,  after  having 
struck,  escaped  in  the  night,  by  reason  of  the  disabled  state 
of  her  antagonist. 

Addresses  poured  in  upon  the  president,  from  every  part 
of  the  Union ;  promising  him  the  most  efficient  support.  A 
military  resistance  being  determined^  on,  all  eyes  were  again 
turned  towards  their  beloved  Washington ;  as  the  man,  who, 
more  than  any  other,  could  draw  into  the  public  service  the 
best  military  talents,  and  the  whole  natural  strength,  of  the 
country.  He  obeyed  the  call,  and  accepted  the  charge  of 
organizing  the  army,  and  directing  its  operations.  What 
could  not  be  effected  by  negotiation,  was  accomplished  by  the 
conduct  of  an  heroic  soldier.  When  supplicating,  America 
was  insulted ;  when  armed,  she  was  respected.  France  soon 
intimated  a  desire  for  peace.  Envoys  were,  accordingly, 
sent  to  Paris;  where,  they  found  the  Directory  overthrown, 
and  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Buonaparte,  with  the 
title  of  first  consul.  The  ambassadors  were  now  received 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  character  and  country ;  all  dis- 
putes were  speedily  adjusted,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  a  new 
treaty  between  the  two  nations  was  concluded. 

To  the  prudent  neutrality  which  the  American  government 
maintained,  while,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  involved,  by  their  indiscretion,  in 
a  destructive  war,  may  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of 
the  wealth  gained  by  the  merchants  of  the  United  States; 
the  increase  and  experience  of  their  seamen ;  the  improved 
skill  of  their  mechanics,  and  the  unrivalled  prosperity  of 
their  farmers. 

But  there  was  still  another  power,  the  great  antagonist  of 
France,  with  which,  disputes,  of  not  less  importance,  were 
to  be  adjusted.  This  was  Great  Britain.  Although,  since 

towards  France?     Who  was  made  commander-in -chief ?     What  form  of 
government  succeeded  the  French  Directory  ?     Were  the  disputes  adjust- 
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1802  *ne  definitive  treaty  of  Paris,  there  had  occurred  no  open 
hostilities  between  England  and  the  United  States,  yet  they 
were  far  from  being  on  terms  of  perfect  amity  and  reconcili- 
ation. Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
test, the  two  countries  charged  each  other  with  having  vio- 
lated that  treaty;  a  charge,  which,  though  reciprocally 
denied,  was  reciprocally  proved.  The  British  had  stipulated 
that  they  would  not  carry  off  the  negroes,  or  destroy  any 
other  property,  of  the  Americans.  But  the  greatest  vigilance, 
and  the  purest  intentions,  could  not  have  procured  the  entire 
fulfilment  of  this  agreement.  Good  faith  to  the  blacks  pro- 
duced an  infraction  of  contract  with  the  whites ;  for,  many 
of  the  former,  being  in  possession  of  freedom,  in  consequence 
of  having  joined  the  royal  standard,  could  not,  on  any  prin- 
ciple of  English  law,  be  delivered  as  slaves  to  their  American 
masters.  One  failure  produced  another.  The  Americans 
had  agreed  to  pay  the  British  merchants  all  debts  contracted 
before  the  war,  in  sterling  money.  This  stipulation  was  very 
generally  infringed.  Some  were  prevented  from  fulfilling 
their  engagements  by  the  loss  of  their  negroes,  and  the  con- 
sequent non-cultivation  of  their  lands;  others,  by  the  unjust 
measures  of  the  individual  states,  compelling  the  acceptance 
of  depreciated  paper,  in  place  of  coin.  The  evil  did  not  ter- 
minate with  these.  The  non-payment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  of  their  mercantile  debts,  was  assigned  by  Great 
Britain  as  a  reason  for  retaining  the  military  posts  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lakes,  which  form  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  unsettled  posture  of  affairs, 
Great  Britain  became  opposed  to  France  in  the  great  conti- 
nental war,  which  has  already  been  a  subject  of  our  notice. 
As  France  was  then  generally  beloved  in  the  United  States, 
and  England  proportionably  hated,  the  hostile  feeling  that 
before  existed,  was  thenceforth  increased;  not  only  from  the 
previous  excitement,  but  from  new  causes,  arising  from  the 
war.  The  Americans  had  become  the  shipping  carriers  of 
France ;  and,  adhering  to  their  favourite  principle,  that  "  free 
ships  make  free  goods,"  were  indignant  at  the  frequent 
searches,  as  well  as  captures  of  their  vessels,  and  of  French 
property  on  board.  But  of  this  conduct,  the  American  mer- 
chants could,  in  justice,  only  partially  complain.  By  the 
treaty  which  ended  the  revolutionary  war,  the  search  of  their 

ed  ?  With  what  other  power  had  disputes  to  bo  arranged  ?  What  were 
the  causes  of  difficulty  ?  What  posts  were  obtained  by  Britain  ?  Why  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  America  respecting  the  search  of  ves- 
sels ?  What  was  the  favourite  principle  ?  What  had  been  formally  per- 
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vessels,  and  the  seizure  of  enemies'  property  on  board,  were 
formally  permitted :  notwithstanding,  that,  by  a  previous 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  France,  a  contrary 
principle  had  been  sanctioned,  as  regarded  the  relations  of 
the  latter. 

As  an  ultimate  resource  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  Mr. 
Jay,  chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  was  deputed  (in  1794, 
by  general  Washington)  envoy  extraordinary  to  London.  A 
treaty  was  the  result  of  this  mission,  in  the  ensuing  year. 
But,  though  more  was  now  yielded  than  at  any  former  period 
of  negotiation,  the  concessions,  on  the  part  of  England,  were 
much  less,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  much  great- 
er, than  were  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  The  posts  were  given  up,  and  compensation  was 
made  for  several  of  the  illegal  captures.  Their  favourite 
maxim,  however,  that  "free  ships  make  free  goods,"  was 
abandoned,  and  the  search  of  their  merchant  vessels  admitted. 
The  United  States  agreed  to  pay  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  the  British  government,  in  trust  for  the  English 
creditors  of  the  Americans,  for  all  remaining  claims  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  one  nation  against  individuals  of  the  other; 
thus,  settling  all  grounds  of  controversy  emanating  from  the 
revolution. 

The  happiness  arising  from  the  accommodation  with  the 
French,  was  more  general ;  but  it  was  mingled  with  a  recent 
grief,  that  checked  the  full  expression  of  public  feeling. 
Washington,  than  whom,  though  none  was  ever  more  alert  in 
war,  none  more  sincerely  cherished  the  benign  sentiments  of 
peace,  was  not  allowed  to  partake  in  the  general  joy.  Before 
accounts  arrived  of  this  amicable  adjustment,  he  ceased  to  be 
numbered  with  the  living. 

He  had  received  a  slight  sprinkling  of  rain,  while  attend- 
ing some  improvements  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  the  following 
night,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  his  throat; 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  fever  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. He  was  immediately  bled;  but  would  not  allow  his 
family  physician  to  be  called  before  day.  Dr.  Craik  arrived 
about  eleven,  and,  by  his  recommendation,  was  soon  joined 
in  consultation  by  two  other  physicians.  But  their  united 
powers  were  unavailing.  On  the  14th  of  December,  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  his  usual  health,  he  ex- 
pired, in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

milled  ?  Who  was  sent  to  London  ?  In  what  year  ?  What  was  th« 
result  ?  What  were  the  terras  of  the  treaty  ?  When  did  Washington 
die?  Where  ?  What  was  hid  age  ?  What  was  his  disease?  Can  we  fiud 
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The  equanimity  which  attended  him  through  life,  did  not 
forsake  him  on  his  death-bed.  He  submitted,  to  the  inevi- 
table stroke,  with  the  becoming  firmness  of  a  man,  the  calm- 
ness of  a  philosopher,  the  resignation  and  confidence  of  a 
Christian.  When  convinced  that  his  dissolution  was  fust 
approaching,  he  requested  leave  to  die  without  further  inter- 
ruption :  then,  undressed  himself,  went  tranquilly  to  bed,  and, 
having  placed  himself  in  a  suitable  attitude,  soon  afterwards 
closed  his  eyes  with  his  own  hands,  and  yielded  up  his  spirit 
without  a  struggle. 

As  no  pencil  has  been  able  correctly  to  delineate  the 
impressive  dignity  of  his  countenance;  nor  any  chisel,  the 
majestic  figure  of  his  person  ;  so,  no  pen  can  fully  concentrate 
the  transcendent  qualities  of  his  mind,  or  the  amiable  dispo- 
sitions of  his  heart.  The  history  of  his  country  is  his  best 
eulogium ;  his  most  faithful  monument,  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  same  Providence  which  guided  the  affairs  of  the 
revolution,  and,  in  the  agency  of  Washington,  raised  man 
almost  above  his  accustomed  rank  in  the  creation,  withdrew 
his  favourite  production,  when  human  talent,  or  human  vir- 
tue, was  no  longer  sufficient  to  preserve  the  tranquillity,  or 
retain  the  veneration,  of  his  country.  The  pages  of  futu- 
rity, if  then  unfolded,  would  have  reversed  the  deep  sen- 
sations of  regret;  by  changing  into  thankfulness,  the  une«- 
quailed  feelings  caused  by  a  departure,  at  an  age  that  pro- 
mised many  years  of  happiness  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  his 
country. 

The  mind  of  the  great  Washington  was  not  more  solici- 
tous for  the  welfare  of  the  nation',  than  for  the  comfort  of 
the  poor.  His  charities,  while  given  with  a  discerning,  were 
diffused  with  an  unsparing,  hand.  On  each  of  his  plantations, 
a  corn-house  was  every  year  filled,  solely  for  their  use ;  on 
one  of  his  best  fishing-shores,  he  kept,  in  complete  order  for 
them,  a  boat  and  net;  and  men  ready  to  help  those  who 
were  themselves  too  weak  to  haul  the  seine :  and,  so  feelingly 
attentive  was  he  to  any  poor  persons  who  wished  to  speak 
to  him,  that  he  had  a  room  set  apart  for  them ;  and,  though 
in  company  with  the  most  distinguished  characters,  he  in- 
stantly begged  a  few  moments'  absence,  and  attended  the 
distressed. 

General  Washington  had  never  any  offspring.  In  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  he  had  married  Mrs.  Custis ;  a  lady, 

an  equal  to  the  venerated  Washington  ?    Had  he  any  children  ?   To  whom 
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who,  to  a  handsome  person  and  large  fortune,  added  every 
injilishmcnt  that  contributes  to  the  felicity  of  the  connu- 
bial state.  To  Mrs.  Washington,  his  domestic  partner  for 
forty  years,  he  bequeathed,  during  her  life,  Mount  Vernon, 
and  a  considerable  share  of  his  extensive  hinds ;  which,  on 
her  decease,  were  to  become  the  property  of  his  nephew, 
Bushrod  Washington.  To  his  brother  Charles,  he  left  only  a 
memorial  of  his  affection ;  in  consideration  of  the  ample  pro- 
vision made  by  him  for  his  children.  Mrs.  Washington's 
grand-children  were  remembered  as  his  own :  every  branch 
of  his  numerous  relations,  and  many  charitable  institutions, 
experienced  the  liberality  of  his  heart.  He  directed  that  his 
negroes  should  be  emancipated,  after  Mrs.  Washington's  de- 
cease ;  lamenting  that  impediments  insurmountable  had  pre- 
vented his  liberating  them  before :  he  provided  for  the  support 
and  education  of  the  young  on  his  plantations,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  and  infirm. 

had  he  been  married  ?     What  is  said  of  Mrs.  Washington  ?     Who  was  to 
succeed  to  Mount  Vernon  ? 


21 
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Capitol  at  Washington. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FOUNDING  OF  WASHINGTON. 

REMOVAL  OP  THE  SEAT  OP  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  NEW 
CAPITAL,  WASHINGTON.  WAR  WITH  TRIPOLI.  TENNES- 
SEE. OHIO.  PURCHASE  OP  LOUISIANA.  TRIAL  OF 
AARON  BURR. 

1800  ^T  ^a<^  ^een  s'rongly  advised  by  Washington,  that  the  seat 
of  government  should  be  removed  to  a  place  more  convenient 
for  the  general  interest  of  the  United  States,  than  either  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  Accordingly,  at  the  second  session, 
after  the  formation  of  the  new  federal  government,  his  re- 
commendation was  adopted.  A  territory,  ten  miles  on  every 
side,  now  called  the  District  of  Columbia,  having  been  ceded, 
for  this  purpose,  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  a  city,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  illustrious  protector  of  his  country,  was 
founded  on  the  Potomac,  in  that  portion  given  by  the  latter 
state.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  ceded  territory  were  secured 
to  the  respective  divisions;  and  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  District  was  vested  in  the  general  congress.  In  1800, 
the  public  offices  were  removed  from  Philadelphia  (the  seat 
of  the  federal  government  for  the  preceding  ten  years)  to  the 
infant  capital;  in  which,  magnificent  buildings  had  been 

QUESTIONS.  — What  change  was  made  in  the  seat  of  government?  By 
whom  had  this  been  recommended?  What  name  did  the  city  receive  ? 
When  were  the  public  offices  removed  ?  From  what  city  ?  Who  auceeded 
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erected  for  their  accommodation ;  and  congress  met  there  in 
i  her. 

I(M  usuiil  ptM-iod  before  the  completion  of  the  presiden- 
tial t.Tiu  of  duty,  John  Adams  was  again  a  candidate,  but 
was  suco's-l'ully  opposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson;  the  vice-pre- 
hidciit  elected  being  Aaron  Burr. 

Harmony  now  subsisted  between  the  United  States  and 
the  great  European  powers.  But  a  new  scene  of  vexation, 
and  eventually  of  war,  arose,  from  the  piracies  of  the  Bar- 
bary  states.  The  disputes  which  had,  for  some  time,  existed, 
with  the  tributary  princes  of  the  Turkish  empire,  those  of 
Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  were  settled  by  treaty,  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  remarkable  event.  But  there  remained 
another  of  these  barbarian  freebooters,  with  whom  a  similar 
adjustment  was  impracticable,  until  chastised,  in  some  degree, 
to  submission. 

The  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  having  dismissed  the  American 
consul,  and  threatened  speedy  depredations  on  the  American 
commerce,  unless  certain  demands  of  tribute  were  conceded ; 
on  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  comply  with  these 
degrading  terms,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  threats. 
Several  vessels  were  accordingly  captured.  But  these  insults 
were  not  suffered  to  remain  long  unavenged.  The  navy  of 
the  United  States,  though  small  in  number,  was  not  deficient 
in  activity  and  courage.  Captain  Sterret,  in  the  schooner 
Enterprise,  fell  in  with  a  Tripolitan  cruiser,  off  Malta.  A 
desperate  engagement  ensued.  It  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
continued  several  hours,  when  the  Tripolitan  hauled  down 
her  colours.  The  crew  of  the  Enterprise,  quitting  their  guns, 
gave  three  cheers;  whereupon,  the  faithless  pirate  fired  a 
broadside  into  the  American,  hoisted  her  flag,  and  renewed 
the  action  with  additional  ferocity.  But  she  was  soon,  again, 
overcome,  and  ordered  under  the  quarter  of  the  Enterprise. 
Here,  she  a  second  time  re-commenced  the  contest,  by  pour- 
ing a  broadside  into  her  antagonist,  at  the  same  time,  hoist- 
ing the  bloody  flag,  and  making  strenuous  attempts  to  board. 
The  indignation  of  a  generous  enemy  was  now  raised  to  the 
utmost  pitch.  —  "  Fight  on,  and  sink  the  perfidious  villains 
to  the  bottom  I"  exclaimed  the  American  commander. — "Sink 
her  to  the  bottom  !"  vociferated  his  enraged  companions.  — 
A  position  was  taken,  which  enabled  them  to  rake  her  fore- 
John  Adams?  How  long  was  he  in  office?  Who  became  vice-president? 
In  what  year  were  they  elected  ?  What  freebooter  still  resisted  all  settle- 
ment? Who  defeated  a  Tripolitan  cruiser?  What  was  the  name  of  his 
vessel  ?  In  what  year  did  this  occur  ?  Who  commanded  the  squadron 
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and-aft.  Her  mizen-mast  was  shot  away ;  her  sides,  opened 
by  well-directed  shots,  admitted  overwhelming  torrents  from 
the  sea;  her  commander,  throwing  his  colours  overboard, 
implored  for  mercy.  The  supplication  was  not  made  in  vain. 

,g0.  The  wretches  were  allowed  the  unmerited  rights  of  civilized 
warfare.  His  instructions  not  permitting  him  to  capture  the 
vanquished  corsair,  Captain  Sterret  ordered  her  crew  to  throw 
her  guns  into  the  sea ;  and,  having  paid  every  attention  to 
the  wounded  Tripolitang  that  humanity  could  dictate,  he  or- 
dered their  vessel  to  be  dismantled.  Her  remaining  masts 
were  cut  down  :  a  spar  was  erected,  to  which  was  hung,  as  a 
flag,  a  tattered  sail ;  and,  in  this  condition,  she  was  sent  into 
Tripoli,  as  an  awful  specimen  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  nation  determined  to  pay  tribute  only  in  powder  and 
ball.  The  reception  of  her  treacherous  commander  was  in 
conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  his  barbarian  chief:  he 
was  punished,  not  for  his  perfidy,  but  for  his  defeat.  Mounted 
on  a  jackass,  he  was  paraded  through  the  town,  as  an  object 
of  public  scorn,  and  afterwards,  chastised,  with  five  hundred 
bastinadoes. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  United  States  sent  three 
frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war  into  the  Mediterranean,  under 
commodore  Dale.  On  his  arrival,  he  blockaded  the  port  of 
Tripoli ;  by  which  means,  the  piratical  vessels  being  confined 
within  their  harbours,  the  American  commerce  was  effectually 

1802  secured  from  molestation.    In  the  following  year,  commodore 

May  Murray,  when  cruising  off  Tripoli  in  the  frigate  Constella- 
tion, was  attacked,  during  a  calm,  by  a  formidable  number 
of  gun-boats;  but,  dashing  in  amongst  them,  he  obliged 
them  to  retire  in  confusion  and  dismay. 

1808  The  next  naval  occurrence  excites  considerable  regret : 
not,  however,  as  proceeding  from  misconduct,  but  from  un- 
avoidable misfortune.  Determined  on  vigorous  measures 
against  Tripoli,  the  government  of  the  United  States  de- 
spatched to  the  Mediterranean,  a  squadron  of  seven  sail,— 
the  Philadelphia  and  Constitution,  each  of  forty-four,  with 
the  Argus  and  Syren,  the  Nautilus,  Enterprise,  and  Vixen, 
of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  guns  each ;  under  the  command 
of  commodore  Preble.  The  Philadelphia,  commanded  by 
captain  Bainbridge,  when  returning  from  a  fruitless  chase, 
ran  upon  a  rock,  not  laid  down  in  any  known  chart ;  distant 
about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Tripoli.  To  lighten  the 

that  blockaded  Tripoli?     Who   repulsed  the   enemy's  gun-boats?     "Who 
•was  sent  against  Tripoli  in  1803?     What  frigate  was  captured?    Who 
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lirr  cannon  wen-  thrown  overboard,  except  a  few, 
on  the  upper  deck,  reserved  as  a  defence  against  the  gun- 
boats, which  were  fast  advancing  to  attack  her.  The  fore- 
mast was  cut  away,  every  art  was  tried  to  get  her  off;  but 
all  proved  unavailing.  Her  situation  was  awfully  distress- 
ing. Not  a  ray  of  hope  appeared,  to  lessen,  even  by  falla- 
cious expectation,  the  terror  of  approaching  bondage ;  a  bond- 
age more  dreaded  by  her  indignant  crew,  than  immediate 
death.  Assailed  on  all  sides,  deprived  of  every  means  of 
effectual  resistance,  the  Philadelphia  was  compelled  to  strike 
her  colours,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Tripolitans,  and 
her  officers  and  crew,  amounting  to  three  hundred,  were 
made  prisoners. 

This  victory,  which  accident,  not  valour,  had  given  to  the 
barbarians,  was,  in  the  following  summer,  in  a  great  measure, 
regained.  Whatever  anticipations  of  future  benefit  the  Tri- 
politan  chief  was  enabled  to  enjoy,  in  the  contemplation  of 
individual  ransom,  he  was  not  long  allowed  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  the  recent  accession  to  his  navy.  A  young  officer 
in  the  American  squadron,  conceived  the  design  of  retaking, 
or,  at  least,  of  destroying,  the  captured  frigate ;  which  had 
been  towed  off  by  the  enemy,  and  was  then  lying  at  anchor 
within  the  harbour.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  intended  enterprise,  having  submitted  his  plan 
to  the  commodore,  and  received  his  approbation,  performed 
the  daring  service,  with  that  gallantry  and  judgment,  which 
have,  subsequently,  in  more  important  actions,  gained  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country.  Furnished  with 
a  small  schooner,  the  Intrepid,  and  seventy  men,  he  sailed 
from  Syracuse,  and,  under  a  neutral  flag,  appeared  off  Tri- 
poli on  the  16th  of  February,  accompanied  by  the  brig  Syren ;  1804 
which  vessel  was  directed  to  remain  in  a  convenient  station, 
for  the  purpose,  if  required,  of  covering  a  retreat.  When 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  his  object,  Decatur  was  hailed, 
and  ordered  to  anchor,  on  the  peril  of  being  sunk.  His  pilot 
replied,  that  her  anchors  were  lost,  and  carried  the  schooner 
to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  frigate ;  where  she  was  becalmed. 
Decatur  warped  up  his  vessel,  laid  her  alongside,  sprang  on 
board,  followed  by  his  determined  crew;  rushed,  sword  in 
hand,  upon  the  Tripolitans,  soon  overcame  them,  and,  amidst 
a  tremendous  assault,  from  two  corsairs  and  the  batteries  on 

was  its  commander?     What  officer  succeeded  in  retaking  the   frigate? 
A\hut  did  he  receive  for  this  brave  action  '!     By  whom  were  successful 
uttacks  made  on  the  Tripolitan  batteries '!     What  officer  was  killed  in  the 
21* 
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shore,  set  fire  to  the  Philadelphia,  and,  with  his  brave  com- 
panions, retired. 

For  the  intrepidity  and  skill  displayed  in  this  bold  enter- 
prise, Decatur  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  post-captain. 
1804  From  tne  3d  to  the  29th  of  August,  Preble  made  three 
general  attacks  on  the  Tripolitan  batteries;  all  conducted 
with  admirable  gallantry,  and  producing  a  corresponding 
effect.  In  the  first  engagement,  lieutenant  Decatur,  brother 
of  the  captain,  was  killed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  loss  was 
trifling.  In  another,  the  American  vessels  fired  a  hundred 
and  twenty  rounds  each,  and  sunk  several  gun-boats  and  a 
polacre.  The  Tripolitan  force,  on  this  occasion,  was  very  great. 
They  had  in  the  harbour  twenty-four  armed  vessels,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  guns  on  the  batteries,  and,  besides  the  inha- 
bitants, forty-five  thousand  Arabs  to  defend  the  city. 

But  these  long-continued  demonstrations  of  heroic  resolu- 
tion, were  not  sufficient  to  break  the  fetters  of  captivity,  nor 
lessen  the  rigours  of  barbarian  insolence.  They  encountered 
cold  and  hunger,  labour,  menaces,  and  stripes  :  they  were 
chained  to  loaded  carts,  and,  like  oxen,  compelled  to  drag 
them  through  the  town.  Every  remonstrance  made  by  cap- 
tain Bainbridge  in  behalf  of  his  companions,  was  unheeded ; 
every  effort  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  unsuccessful.  Some 
new  experiment  was  imperiously  demanded.  It  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  by  the  American  ministry,  to  try  another  enter- 
prise ;  in  order  to  gain  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  and  a 
speedy  and  honourable  peace.  This  was,  a  co-operation  with 
Hamet,  the  ex-bashaw  of  Tripoli ;  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  government,  by  the  usurpation  of  his  younger  brother. 
Accordingly,  William  Eaton,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had 
been,  for  many  years,  American  consul  at  Tunis,  was  de- 
spatched, to  communicate  the  project  to  Hamet,  and  make 
arrangements  for  its  execution.  Eaton  performed  his  part 
with  distinguished  lustre.  After  much  embarrassment,  ho 
effected  an  interview  with  the  exiled  sovereign,  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  where  he  had  associated  with  an  army  of  Mamelukes, 
at  war  with  the  Turkish  government.  Hamet  was  well 
pleased  with  the  scheme  of  the  Americans,  and  appointed 
Eaton  commander  of  the  forces  destined  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  an  event  that  would  restore  Hamet  to  his  throne.  It 
was  designed  to  penetrate  by  land  into  the  Tripolitan  domi- 
nions ;  with  whatever  force  could  be  mustered  amongst  the 
partizans  of  Hamet,  supported  by  as  many  Americans,  and 

engagement  ?     Who  was  sent  to  the  ex-bashaw  ?     What  office  had  Eaton 
held?     Where  did  he  meet  the  exiled   Uamet?     Who  was  made  com- 
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other  Christians,  as  felt  for  the  distresses  of  the  imprisoned 
ten.  <>n  the  fitli  df  March,  u'ciiiTil  Kuton,  accompanied 
by  Ihniet,  with  three  hundred  well-mounted  Arabs,  seventy 
Christians,  and  about  a  hundred  camels  laden  with  baggage 
and  provisions,  began  his  march  from  Alexandria ;  and,  after 
fifty-two  days,  spent  in  traversing  a  hideous  desert  of  five 
hundred  miles,  during  which,  all  the  dangers  and  perseverance 
related  in  romance  seemed  realized,  he  arrived  before  Derna, 
a  city  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli. 

An  army,  sent  by  the  reigning  bashaw,  was  hastening  to  18Q5 
its  relief;  and  was  then  within  one  day's  march  of  the  town. 
No  time  was  therefore  to  be  lost.  Eaton  summoned  it  to 
surrender.  The  governor  returned  an  answer  of  defiance. 
An  assault  was  made  on  the  next  day ;  when,  after  a  combat 
of  two  hours  and  a  half,  supported,  on  the  water  side,  by  part 
of  the  American  squadron,  the  town  was  carried  by  the  bay- 
onet. The  Christians  suffered  severely  in  the  action ;  nearly 
a  third  of  their  number  were  killed,  and  Eaton  himself  was 
wounded. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  Tripolitans  advanced,  with  the 
design  of  recovering  the  captured  city :  but,  after  a  contest 
of  four  hours,  in  which  the  Christians  engaged  the  barbarians 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred,  the  latter  hastily  re- 
treated behind  the  mountains.  On  the  10th  of  June,  a  gen- 
eral battle  again  occurred  ;  the  American  vessels  a  second 
time  co-operated,  and  galled  the  enemy  by  a  well-directed  fire. 
It  lasted  nearly  five  hours,  and  ended  in  the  further  overthrow 
of  the  assailants. 

The  brilliant  progress  of  general  Eaton  promised  the  most 
glorious  and  beneficial  results.  But  the  fruits  of  his  achieve- 
ment were  blasted,  before  they  reached  maturity.  The  object 
which  had  been  pursued  by  arms,  was  suddenly  attained  by 
treaty ;  a  mode  always  to  be  preferred,  when  it  involves  no 
degradation  of  national  character;  always  to  be  shunned, 
when  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  honour.  This  arrangement,  made 
with  the  reigning  bashaw,  by  Mr.  Lear,  and  ratified  in  the 
United  States,  obtained  the  release  of  the  prisoners  for  the 
sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars;  and  engaged  that  the  Amer- 
ieuns,  in  withdrawing  their  forces,  should  use  their  influence 
to  induee  ilamet  to  retire. 

mander?  From  what  town  did  he  inarch  ?  What  sort  of  country  <li«l  ho 
cross?  Which  city  in  Tripoli  did  he  reach  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the 
attack?  Hy  what  mivisure  were  the  fruits  of  this  achievement  blasted! 
By  whom  was  this  treaty  negotiated  ?  Upon  what  terms  were  the  prison- 
ers released  ?  How  had  they  been  treated  ?  What  reward  was  conferred 
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The  state  of  Massachusetts  was  not  forgetful  of  the  warrior 
of  Derna.  While  congress  was  debating  whether  general 
Eaton  should  be  rewarded  by  a  sword,  or  by  a  medal,  his 
countrymen  displayed  a  becoming  liberality,  in  voting  him 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Fostered  by  the  parental  nature  of  the  government,  emi- 
grations from  the  European  world  continued  to  increase.  New 
manufactures  were  introduced  into  the  United  States :  the 
sciences  were  annually  spreading.  Hardy  labourers  from 
Germany  and  Ireland  assisted  in  giving  strength  to  the  re- 
public, by  an  important  addition  to  its  numbers.  The  axe 
every  where  resounded  through  the  western  forests,  and  new 
communities  sought  association  with  the  old.  Since  we  no- 
ticed the  establishment  of  Kentucky,  two  other  states  were 
joined  in  the  federal  constitution,  —  Tennessee  and  Ohio: 
formed  out  of  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  Union.  In  1789, 
North  Carolina  had  assigned  to  the  United  States  a  large 
tract  of  her  western  lands.  This  country  was  called  the 
southern  territory,  and  erected  by  congress  into  a  separate 
government,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  north-western.  In  1794, 
its  inhabitants,  having  amounted  to  thirty  thousand,  sent  a 
delegate  to  congress,  who,  by  law,  was  allowed  a  seat  in  the 
lower  house,  with  a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting ; 
and,  in  two  years  afterwards,  it  was  erected  into  a  state, 
called  Tennessee,  and  admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
advantages  of  the  Union. — Ohio,  a  portion  of  the  territory 
westward  of  Pennsylvania,  became  a  member  of  the  general 
government  in  the  year  1802 ;  under  the  first  American  con- 
stitution, that  declared,  explicitly,  against  the  practice  of 
holding  slaves ;  in  conformity  with  a  restriction  humanely 
imposed,  by  congress,  upon  all  that  region  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  Its  earliest  settlers  were  a  colony  from  New  England ; 
who,  in  1788,  founded  Marietta,  under  the  superintendence 
of  general  Putnam. 

In  1803,  Louisiana  was  purchased  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars ;  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  which  were  to  be  retained  by  the  United  States, 
as  compensation  for  illegal  captures  made  by  France.  At 
this  period,  its  population  did  not  entitle  it  to  an  independent 
rank ;  but  a  district  of  it  was  subsequently  admitted  to  that 

on  Eaton  ?  When  did  Tennessee  become  a  state  ?  To  what  had  it  be- 
longed? When  was  Ohio  admitted?  Of  what  was  it  a  part?  Who 
founded  Marietta?  When?  When  was  Louisiana  purchased?  From 
whom  ?  What  sum  was  given  ?  How  was  it  appropriated  ?  When  did 
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privilege,  and  formed  the  eighteenth  member  of  the  great 
American  confederation.* 

In  Louisiana,  from  the  undisturbed  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, now  secured  j  by  which,  the  Atlantic  is  connected 
with  the  remote  regions  of  the  west,  and,  (by  its  joining  the 
Ohio,)  with  the  ancient  colonies  as  far  as  Pennsylvania ;  the 
United  States  have  acquired  a  territory,  lessened  in  value 
only  by  its  magnitude.  Nature  is  there  found  in  all  the 
majesty  of  youth.  A  new  field  of  enterprise  in  opened,  and 
new  productions  are  added  to  the  rich  variety  of  their  former 
catalogue.  The  sugar  of  New  Orleans,  in  size  and  brilliancy 
of  grain,  is  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  world :  the  cotton  of 
the  lower  district  is  abundant,  and  superior,  in  staple,  to  the 
upland  species  of  Georgia  or  of  Carolina.  A  large  quantity 
of  indigo  was  formerly  produced  there ;  but  this  article,  like 
the  indigo  of  Carolina,  has  been,  for  many  years  past,  de- 
generating in  quality,  as  well  as  decreasing  in  amount ;  the 
planters  having  transferred  their  attention  to  a  more  profita- 
ble cultivation. 

Louisiana,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  not  then  com- 
pletely ascertained,  formed  part  of  the  vast  region,  included, 
by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  general  name  of  Florida.  One 
of  their  officers,  De  Soto,  seems  to  have  passed  through  the 
lower  districts  of  this  province,  and  to  have  reached  the  Mis-  Jj 
sissippi,  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  discovery  of  Ame-  ay 
rica.  But  the  interior  regions  were  not  in  any  manner  ex- 
plored, by  Europeans,  until  about  the  year  1673 ;  when,  the 
French  government  of  Canada  sent  a  few  persons  to  learn 
the  truth  of  a  report  given  by  the  Indians,  respecting  the 
existence  of  that  great  river.  They  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  far  down,  at  least,  as  the  Missouri.  But  little  more 
was  done  in  its  examination,  until  undertaken  by  the  enter- 
prising La  Salle ;  who,  boldly  following  its  course,  arrived, 
in  1682,  at  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  named 
the  country  after  Louis  the  fourteenth.  New  Orleans  was 
founded,  and  became  the  seat  of  government,  in  1721.  The 
whole  population  of  the  colony  did  not  then  exceed  five 
hundred.  In  1762,  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  which 
gave  England  possession  of  Spanish  Florida,  France,  in  a 
secret  article,  transferred  Louisiana  to  the  king  of  Spain ; 

*  In  the  year  1812. 

part  become  a  state  ?  When  was  Lousiana  first  explored  ?  When  was 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  reached  ?  Bj  whom  ?  When  was  New 
Orleans  founded ?  What  treaty  gave  the  country  to  Spain?  When  was 
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with  whom,  it  remained,  until  restored  to  the  French  repub- 
lic, in  the  year  1800.  But  the  acquisition  was  only  nominal. 
The  maritime  superiority  of  England  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  French  to  convey  an  army  destined  for  its  occupation ; 
and  it  was,  in  consequence,  assigned  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  period  already  mentioned. 

To  render  the  purchase  of  the  utmost  benefit,  as  well  as 
to  extend  the  field  of  natural  science,  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  both  officers  of  the  regular  army,  were  sent  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  instructions  drawn  by  himself, 
to  explore  the  river  Missouri  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
and  discover  the  best  communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Never  was  an  arduous  enterprise  accomplished  with  more 
ability  and  prudence.  Accompanied  by  thirty-five  persons, 
mostly  soldiers,  they  embarked  at  St.  Louis,  in  suitable  boats, 
in  May,  1804,  and  ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  stupendous 
falls,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles ;  thence,  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  impeded  by  their  everlasting  snows,  and 
descended  various  streams,  until  after  travelling  four  hundred 
miles,  they  reached  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia ; 
and,  following  its  course  six  hundred  and  forty,  were  recom- 
pensed for  all  their  toils  and  privations  by  a  view  of  the  Pa- 
cific. They  reached  St.  Louis,  on  their  return,  in  September, 
1806,  after  an  absence,  from  all  civilization,  of  more  than 
twenty-seven  months.  The  journey  from  St.  Louis,  was 
above  four  thousand  miles;  in  returning,  thirty-five  hundred ; 
making,  in  the  whole,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 
Only  one  of  their  party,  of  a  sickly  constitution,  had  died. 
Amongst  all  the  Indian  nations  through  which  they  passed, 
they  were  only  once  incommoded  by  a  skirmish,  in  defending 
a  rifle. 

Their  most  dangerous  enemies  were  the  bears.  These  are 
described  as  most  formidable  animals,  and  frequently  assailed 
them.  One  evening,  the  men  discovered  a  large  brown  bear, 
lying  on  the  open  ground,  about  three  hundred  paces  from 
the  river.  Six  good  hunters  immediately  went  to  attack 
him ;  and,  concealing  themselves  by  a  small  eminence,  ap- 
proached within  forty  yards.  Four  of  their  number  now 
fired,  and  each  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body — two  of  them  di- 
rectly through  his  lungs.  The  furious  beast  sprang  up,  and 
ran  at  them  with  open  mouth.  As  he  came  near,  the  two 

jt  ceded  to  the  United  States?  When  was  an  exploring  party  sent? 
In  what  year  did  they  return  to  St.  Louis  ?  How  long  had  they  been 
absent  ?  How  many  miles  had  they  travelled  ?  Were  they  attacked  by 
Indians?  "What  were  their  greatest  enemies?  Describe  the  Indian 
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hunters  who  had  reserved  their  fire,  gave  him  two  wounds ; 
one  of  which,  having  broken  his  shoulder,  retarded  his  mo- 
tic. a  for  an  instant:  but,  before  they  could  reload,  he  was  so 
,  that  the  whole  party  were  compelled  to  run  towards 


Bear  Hunt 

the  river,  and,  before  they  reached  it,  he  had  almost  over- 
taken them.  Two  jumped  into  the  canoe;  the  remaining 
four  separated,  and,  hiding  amongst  the  willows,  fired  as  fast 
as  they  could  re-load.  They  struck  him  several  times ;  but, 
instead  of  weakening  the  monster,  or  causing  him  to  retreat, 
each  shot  seemed  to  invigorate  him,  and  direct  him  towards 
the  hunters  :  till,  at  length,  he  pursued  two  of  them  so  closely, 
that  they  threw  aside  their  guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped 
down  a  perpendicular  bank,  twenty  feet,  into  the  river.  The 
bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
hindmost,  when  one  of  the  hunters  on  shore  shot  him  through 
the  head,  and  killed  him.  Captain  Lewis,  himself,  was  ex- 
posed to  a  similar  peril.  Having  shot  a  buffalo,  one  of  at 
least  a  thousand,  which  formed  a  herd,  before  he  could  re- 
load, he  was  chased  by  a  huge  bear  for  three  hundred  yards ; 
when,  plunging  into  the  river,  and  presenting  his  spear,  the 
animal  was  deterred;  and,  wheeling  about,  retreated,  in  as 
much  haste  as  he  had  pursued. 

The  exploring  party  were  frequently  invited  to  share  in 
the  rude  festivities  of  the  Indians.     The  journal  of  their  ob- 
servations particularly  describes  an  entertainment  given  them 
by  a  tribe  of  the  Sioux,  called  Tetons.     After  eating  and  1303 
smoking  for  an  hour,  it  became  dark,  and  every  thing  was 

entertainment.    Who  made  a  survey  of  Louisiana?    In  what  year?   Who 
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cleared  away  for  a  dance ;  a  large  fire  being  kindled  in  the 
centre  of  the  house.  The  orchestra  was  composed  of  ten 
men ;  who  played  on  a  sort  of  tambourine,  formed  of  a  skin 
stretched  across  a  hoop ;  and  made  a  jingling  noise  with  the 
hoofs  of  deer  and  goats,  suspended  from  a  long  stick.  The 
third  instrument,  was  a  small  skin  bag,  containing  pebbles. 
These,  with  five  or  six  young  men,  for  the  vocal  part,  made 
up  the  band.  The  women  then  came  forward,  highly  deco- 
rated :  some,  with  poles  in  their  hands,  to  which  were  hung 
the  scalps  of  their  enemies ;  others,  with  spears,  guns,  and 
different  trophies,  taken  in  war,  by  their  husbands,  brothers, 
or  connexions.  Haying  arranged  themselves  in  two  columns, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  they  danced  towards  each  other, 
until  they  met  in  the  centre ;  when,  the  rattles  were  shaken, 
and  they  all  retired  to  their  places.  They  had  no  step,  but 
shuffled  along  the  ground ;  nor  did  their  music  appear  to  be 
any  other  than  a  confusion  of  noises,  distinguished  only  by 
hard  or  gentle  blows.  The  song  was  wholly  extemporaneous. 
In  the  pauses  of  the  dance,  any  of  the  company  came  for- 
ward, and  recited,  in  a  low  guttural  tone,  some  little  story  or 
event;  which  was  either  martial  or  ludicrous,  or  voluptuous 
and  indecent.  This  was  repeated,  in  a  higher  tone,  by  the 
orchestra  and  dancers ;  the  latter,  at  the  same  time,  moving 
in  accordance  with  its  strain.  The  dances  of  the  men,  which 
were  always  separate  from  those  of  the  women,  were  conducted 
nearly  in  the  same  way ;  except  that  the  men  jumped  up  and 
down,  instead  of  shuffling;  and  in  the  war-dance,  the  recita- 
tions were  all  of  a  military  cast.  The  harmony  of  the  en- 
tertainment was  a  little  disturbed  by  one  of  the  musicians; 
who,  thinking  he  had  not  received  a  due  share  of  the  tobacco 
which  Lewis  and  Clark  had  distributed,  put  himself  into  a 
passion,  broke  one  of  the  drums,  threw  two  into  the  fire,  and 
left  the  house. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Pike,  an  officer  highly  conspicu- 
ous for  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the  field  of  battle,  accom- 
plished an  extensive  geographical  survey  of  Louisiana ;  which, 
with  the  former  expedition,  and  the  industrious  researches  of 
Mr.  Bradbury,  in  the  botanical  department,  have  given  all 
the  information  required  of  these  countries,  in  the  present 
state  of  American  population. 

This  period  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr,  for  "a  serious  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  so  unpleasant  an  oc_ 

tuade  botanical  researches  ?    Who  was  tried  for  an  offence  against  the 
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currence,  and  to  the  tragical  fate  of  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  republic,  by  which  it  was  preceded,  deserve  to  bo  re- 
lated. At  the  close  of  the  year  1800,  the  election  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  had  again  occurred ;  when,  the  candi- 
dates were,  besides  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
magistrates  then  in  office,  Charles  Pinkney  and  colonel  Aaron 
Uurr.  Party  feeling  was  high.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  change  what  was  called  the  "  federal "  administration  of 
Mr.  Adams,  for  one  thought  to  be  more  truly  democratic. 
Although  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  democratic  candi- 
date, had  intended  Burr  only  as  vice-president, 'yet,  as  he  had 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  awarding  of  pre-eminence, 
agreeably  with  the  constitution,  devolved  on  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. But,  after  thirty-five  several  ballotings,  the 
issue  was  indecisive.  However,  Burr  having  at  length  de- 
clined aspiring  to  the  presidency,  two  federal  members,  who 
had  supported  him  merely  through  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
withdrew;  and,  on  the  thirty-sixth  appeal  to  the  ballot,  the 
latter  was  elected  to  the  first,  and  Burr,  of  course,  became 
entitled  to  the  second,  situation. 

This  scene  agitated  the  public  mind  more  than  any  of  a 
civil  nature  that  had  occurred  during  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  It  was  requisite  to  guard  against  a 
recurrence  of  so  inflammatory  result ;  and,  accordingly,  by 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  the  electors  are  directed 
to  designate  the  office  intended  for  each  individual. 

From  that  time,  Burr,  who  had  been  a  leading  man 
amongst  the  democratic  party,  declined  in  favour  with  his 
political  adherents.  They  suspected,  that  he  had  connived 
with  the  opposition,  to  supplant  Mr.  Jefferson,  and,  thereby, 
procure  his  own  election.  His  genius,  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  highest  order,  began  to  form  a  plan  to  recover  his 
former  influence.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
governor  of  New  York ;  calculating  on  success  from  a  junc- 
tion of  his  numerous  personal  friends  with  the  federal  party 
in  that  state,  who  formed  a  respectable  minority.  The  design, 
however,  was  not  successful.  It  was  defeated  by  Alexander 
Hamilton ;  long  the  professional  rival  and  political  opponent 
of  colonel  Burr.  The  disappointed  candidate  was  determined 
on  revenge.  He  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Hamilton  j  the  con- 
laws  of  the  United  States  ?  What  led  to  this  occurrence  ?  What  amend- 
ment was  made  in  the  constitution  ?  For  what  office  was  Burr  a  candi- 
date? What  criminal  design  was  it  supposed  that  he  had  formed?  In 
what  city  was  he  tried  ?  In  what  year  did  tho  trial  take  place  ?  What 
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sequence  of  which  was  a  duel,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1804,  at 
Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey :  where,  at  the  first  fire,  the  latter 
was  mortally  wounded. 

1806  During  the  winter,  Burr  conceived  the  project  of  an  enter- 
prise in  the  west.  His  designs  have  remained  in  some  degree 
of  obscurity ;  but,  public  opinion  concluded,  that  he  intended 
another  governmental  separation  of  the  western  from  the  At- 
lantic portion  of  the  Union ;  or  an  invasion  of  Mexico  and 
other  Spanish  provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  purpose,  having  seduced  to  his  interest  some 
individuals  of  wealth  and  influence,  he  assembled  a  few  des- 
perate partizans  on  the  Ohio,  and  steered  his  course  towards 
the  Mississippi.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  public  officers 
defeated  his  intentions.  He  was  apprehended,  and  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Richmond,  in  Virginia ;  the  state  in  which  his 
adherents  had  first  collected.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1807, 
he  was  brought  to  trial.  Several  days  were  consumed  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses;  who  proved  an  assembling  of 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  on  Blennerhasset's  island,  situated 
in  the  Ohio,  in  the  preceding  December :  but,  as  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  conspirators  had  used  any  force  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  or  that  Burr  was  present  at 
the  meeting,  he  was  acquitted.  Indictments  had  been  found 
against  Herman  Blennerhasset,  and  five  other  persons,  for  a 
similar  offence :  but,  on  the  issue  of  colonel  Burr's  trial,  the 
attorney-general  declined  any  further  proceedings. 

1758  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  whose  valuable  services  the  coun- 
try was  now  deprived,  was  born  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix. 
His  father  was  a  descendant  of  an  English  family ;  his  mo- 
ther was  a  native  of  one  of  the  British  colonies  now  com- 
prised in  the  United  States.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mr. 
Hamilton  emigrated  to  New  York,  and  entered  as  a  student 
of  Columbia  College ;  where,  he  first  manifested  those  extra- 
ordinary talents  that  afterwards  raised  him  to  public  notice. 
Only  three  years  were  given  to  collegiate  studies.  He  could 
no  longer  remain  in  the  academic  grove,  when  his  adopted 
country  was  in  danger;  and,  accordingly,  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  entered  the  patriot  army,  as  captain  of  artillery ;  in 
which  capacity,  having  distinguished  himself  in  several 
arduous  engagements,  he  was,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
selected  by  the  commander-in-chief  as  his  first  aid-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  From  that  period,  1777, 
until  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis,  Washington  and  ILun- 

was    the    result?       Where  and  iii   what  yuar   -was  Alexander    HnmilUm 
killed?      Where  was  Hamilton  born?      What  age  had  he  attained  ?      To 
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ilton  were  inseparable  companions.  At  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  he  led,  by  his  own  request,  the  American  detachment, 
which,  simultaneously  with  an  attack  made  by  another  party 
from  tin;  French  army,  gallantly  stormed  one  of  the  enemy's 
out-works.  In  the  year  1782,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
congress  from  the  state  of  New  York,  in  which  office,  he  was 
a  distinguished  leader,  in  all  the  most  important  measures  of 
the  session.  Having  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  he 
soon  gained  the  foremost  rank  in  the  profession.  In  1787, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
new  federal  constitution.  In  1798,  when  the  French  repub- 
lic threatened  to  invade  the  United  States,  and  Washington 
again  yielded  to  his  country's  call  in  marshalling  her  forces, 
the  appointment  of  Hamilton  to  the  post  of  second  in  com- 
mand, was  made  an  inseparable  condition  of  his  acquiescence ; 
and,  when  his  illustrious  companion  was  removed  from  this 
scene  of  trouble,  he  was,  in  course,  at  the  head  of  the  Ame- 
rican army.  General  Hamilton  was  killed  in  the  forty-sev- 
enth year  of  his  age.  Although  under  the  middle  stature, 
he  possessed  a  striking  and  manly  appearance.  His  mental 
faculties  were  of  the  highest  order.  As  a  lawyer  and  an 
orator,  a  soldier,  financier,  and  statesman,  he  was  profound 
and  eloquent;  brave,  ingenuous,  and  upright. 

what  rank  in  the  American  army  had  he  risen?     Give  an  account  of  hia 
life. 
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Constitution  and  Querriere. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THREE  YEARS'   WAR. 

BERLIN  AND  MILAN  DECREES  OP  NAPOLEON.  BRITISH  OR- 
DERS IN  COUNCIL.  CAPTURE  OP  AMERICAN  VESSELS. 
IMPRESSMENT  OP  AMERICAN  SEAMEN.  NON-INTERCOURSE. 
EMBARGO.  WAR  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

FROM  domestic  events,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  revert 
to  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  to  those  vast  occurrences,  the  de- 
structive influence  of  which  is  almost  hidden  by  their  sub- 
limity. For  a  long  time  after  the  spoliations  on  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  had  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay,  their  shipping  interest  experienced 
1795  few  impediments  worthy  of  animadversion.  Their  merchants 
were  enriched  by  the  European  warfare,  beyond  any  previous 
example :  their  flag,  for  many  years,  was  the  only  one  that 
enjoyed  the  happy  and  enviable  advantage  of  neutrality.  But 
that  great  national  blessing  was  doomed  to  have  a  period. 
When,  in  the  year  1804,  the  flames  of  inveterate  hostility, 
which  had  been  withdrawn,  not  extinguished,  by  the  short- 
lived peace  of  Amiens,  burst  forth,  and  spread  with  un- 
equalled fierceness  j  and  the  feelings  of  Great  Britain,  in 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  imperial  dignity  assumed  by 

QUESTIONS.  —  What  effect  had  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Jay  ?  By  whom 
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Napoleon,  wore  responded  by  all  the  royal  families  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  civilized  world  was  shaken  by  the  awful  contest. 
list  except  Britain,  was  crushed  by  the  arms 
of  V ranee.  Napoleon's  ambition  was  bounded  only  by  the 
llivts  of  England;  her  fleets  were  supported  by  her  com- 
merce and  manufactures;  and,  to  annihilate  the  one,  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  the  others.  Britain  seemed  contending 
for  existence ;  but,  while  struggling  to  avert  her  individual 
ruin,  she  affected  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  world.  Flattered 
by  this  proud  assumption  of  disinterested  generosity,  the 
encroachments  of  Napoleon  on  neutral  rights  were  met  by 
corresponding  obstructions ;  and,  when  France  interdicted 
all  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  the  latter  denounced  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  France.  The  Berlin  decree  of 
1806,  and  that  of  Milan  in  the  succeeding  year,  (both  issued  ^i' 
by  Napoleon,  to  prevent  the  American  flag  from  trading  with  IQQ-J 
his  enemy,)  were  followed  by  the  British  orders  in  council ; 
not  less  extensive  than  the  former,  in  their  design,  and  Jan. 
equally  repugnant  to  the  established  law  of  nations. 

France,  however,  had,  at  this  period,  no  power1  upon  the 
ocean.  Her  fleets  were,  by  the  fate  of  war,  transferred  to 
her  victorious  rival.  There,  France  could  wage  only  a  com- 
bat of  decrees.  She  was  unable  to  preserve  a  single  cruiser, 
against  the  superior  discipline  of  the  British  navy.  It  was 
not  until  the  friendly  vessels  had  reached  her  ports,  after 
sailing  from  her  opponent's  harbours,  that  the  confiscations 
were  effected.  The  plunders,  by  the  other  belligerant,  could 
be  made  at  all  times ;  on  the  ocean,  or  within  her  harbours. 
England  was  jealous,  because  America  delayed  resistance  to 
the  feeble  marine  of  France :  the  latter,  enraged,  from  the 
patience  with  which  the  neutral  suffered  the  encroachments 
of  England.  Both  continued  their  depredations;  and  each 
strove  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  against  the 
other. 

But  there  was  a  further  cause  of  irritation ;  arising,  solely,  1806 
from  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain.     This  was,  the  custom 
of  searching  American  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  impressing  *°"' 
from  them  British  seamen ;  a  custom  at  variance  with  the 
free  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  when  applied  to 
her  own,  and  with  the  rights  of  independent  nations,  when 

•was  the  Berlin  decree  issued  ?  In  what  year?  What  was  the  design  of 
that  and  of  the  Milan  decree  ?  What  decrees  followed  ?  What  was  their 
nature?  Why  was  England  jealous  of  America?  What  enraged  France T 
What  feeling  did  these  powers  endeavour  to  excite  in  America?  What 
cause  of  irritation  existed,  arising  from  the  conduct  of  England  ?  What 
22* 
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1807  Practise<l  against  foreign,  vessels.  The  seamen,  and  conse- 
quently the  trade,  of  the  United  States,  were  affected,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  by  this  proceeding.  Using  the  same  lan- 
guage with  the  native  subjects  of  the  British  monarch ; 
speaking  with  the  same  provincial  dialects  j  resembling  them 
in  dress  and  in  personal  appearance;  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish,  with  legal  certainty,  the  sailors  of  one  country 
from  the  people  of  the  other ;  and,  besides,  the  United  States 
had  always  exercised  a  right  of  naturalizing,  after  a  certain 
length  of  residence,  the  inhabitants  of  every  nation :  Eng- 
land had  long  been  in  the  practice  of  extending  to  foreigners, 
who  entered  her  naval  service,  a  similar  privilege ;  and  it  was 
asserted,  that  to  invade  the  deck  of  a  ship  on  the  common 
sea,  was  an  act  of  hostility,  not  less  than  the  invasion  of  the 
land  to  which  the  vessel  belonged. 

The  climax  of  audacity  and  insult  at  length  arrived. 
Hitherto,  the  custom  of  impressment  had  been  confined  to 
private  vessels ;  but,  now,  it  was  carried  to  the  utmost  point 
to  which  aggression  could  extend.  National  armed  ships 
were  not  exempted  from  intrusion.  Four  seamen,  deserters 
from  the  British  navy,  were  reported  to  have  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  have  been  received  on 
board  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  at  that  time  lying  in  Hampton 
Roads,  preparing  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  American 
government  having  refused  to  permit  the  frigate  to  be  searched, 
admiral  Berkely,  commander  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  fleet 
on  the  Halifax  station,  ordered  the  officers  of  a  squadron 
within  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  follow  the  American  beyond 
the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  then  procure  from  he^, 
by  force,  if  necessary,  the  reputed  deserters.  This  service 
was  undertaken  by  captain  Humphries,  of  the  Leopard.  He 
followed  the  Chesapeake,  and,  on  the  22d  of  June,  after  de- 
manding the  deserters,  attacked  her  with  a  broadside.  This 
unexpected  occurrence  so  disconcerted  her  commander,  com- 
modore Baron,  that  he  struck  his  colours,  and  permitted  the 
four  seamen  to  be  taken,  without  resistance.  The  Leopard 

1807  carried  fifty  guns,  the  Chesapeake  only  thirty-six.  On  board 
the  latter,  four  men  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded :  one 
of  the  impressed  seamen  was  soon  afterwards  hanged,  and 
another  died  in  prison.  Three  of  their  number  were  natives 
of  America. 

Commodore  Barron  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  found 

frigate  was  attacked  and  searched  for  deserters  ?     Who  commanded  the 
Chesapeake  ?   In  what  year  did  this  occur  ?   What  was  the  result  ?   What 
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guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  suspended  from  command  for  jgQy 
the  term  of  five  years. 

The  indignant  feeling  that  arose  from  that  tragical  occur- 
rence, was  for  a  moment  lessened  by  the  succeeding  conduct 
of  the  British  government.  Admiral  Berkely's  orders  were 
immediately  disavowed ;  he  was  removed  from  the  American 
station,  and  naval  officers  were  instructed  to  respect,  in  future, 
the  national  armed  vessels.  But  the  wound  inflicted  upon 
American  dignity  was  yet  unhealed.  Something  further  was 
demanded  as  an  atonement.  An  apology  was  required,  not 
less  conspicuous  than  the  aggression.  Yet,  while  the  ofiend- 
ing  admiral  was  degraded  in  one  quarter,  he  received  an 
appointment,  of  higher  honour,  in  another :  new  systems  of 
blockade  were  invented ;  the  catalogue  of  commercial  articles 
deemed  contraband  was  still  more  grievously  enlarged. 
From  the  amplitude  of  these,  and  of  the  French  imperial 
decrees,  a  general  capture  of  all  American  property  afloat 
seemed  almost  inevitable.  Congress,  therefore,  on  the  Dec. 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  ordered  an  embargo;  2^ 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  every  article  from  the  United 
States. 

In  a  moment,  the  commerce  of  the  American  republic, 
from  being,  in  point  of  extent,  the  second  in  the  world,  was 
reduced  to  a  coasting  trade  between  the  individual  states. 
But,  though  all  had,  in  public  meetings,  urged  the  adoption 
of  efficient  measures  against  the  belligerent  parties,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  aid  the  general  government  in  any 
measures  calculated  to  avenge  the  honour,  or,  at  least,  to 
guard  the  property,  of  the  country,  yet,  many  were  unwilling 
to  support  the  very  laws  which  they  had  recommended.  Sev- 
eral states  declared  against  the  embargo;  and  individuals, 
throughout  the  whole,  seized  every  opportunity  of  infringe- 
ment. Overrating  their  relative  importance  in  the  commercial 
scale  of  the  Union,  the  New  England  charged  the  southern 
and  the  western  states,  which  were  more  employed  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  with  having  sacri£ced  the  mercantile  interest, 
through  sectional  hostility ;  and  traders,  in  every  port,  sought 
to  reap  a  double  harvest  by  infraction.  Forgetting  the  so- 
lemn compact,  by  which  the  interest  of  each  state  was  sur- 
tvinlcred  for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  former  aimed  only  at  their 
own  gratification :  unmindful  of  the  sacred  duty  of  citizens, 

verdict  was  pronounced  against  Barton  ?  What  measure  was  adopted  by 
Congress  ?  By  whom  was  this  recommended  ?  What  was  prohibited  by 
the  embargo  ?  To  what  was  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  reduced  ? 
Which  states  objected  to  this  measure  ?  What  restriction  was  substituted 
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the  latter  paralyzed  the  operations  of  their  own  representa- 
tives, for  the  sordid  consideration  of  individual  gain.  The 
opposition  in  the  eastern  states  daily  grew  more  violent.  The 
restriction  could  not  be  enforced,  there,  without  military  co- 
ercion. The  government,  therefore,  which,  for  many  years, 
had  sacrificed  largely  for  the  preservation  of  peace  with 
1809  f°re'gners>  found  it  expedient  to  observe  a  similar  conduct  at 
home.  They  repealed  the  embargo  law,  and  substituted  a 
non-intercourse  with  France  and  England. 

The  3d  of  March  having  concluded  the  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  after  a  second  election,  he  wag  succeeded 
in  the  presidential  office  by  James  Madison. 

A  ray  of  national  prosperity  shortly  afterwards  burst 
through  the  general  gloom.  But  the  renewal  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  England,  arising  from  the  magnanimous  re- 
1811  paration  for  recent  injury,  offered  by  Mr.  Erskine,  (an  envoy 
commissioned  to  the  United  States  by  the  liberal  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox,)  and  the  conciliatory  tone  used  by  those 
enlightened  patriots,  was,  in  a  short  time,  suspended,  by  the 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  their  successors,  now  under  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  lord  Castlereagh,  to  ratify  the  treaty  conclud- 
ed by  Mr.  Erskine.  The  insulting  deportment  of  the  suc- 
ceeding negotiator,  Mr.  Jackson,  heightened  the  resentment 
of  the  republic;  and  a  rencounter  between  the  American  and 
British  ships  of  war,  the  President  and  the  Little  Belt,  in- 
creased the  unfriendly  sentiments  of  England. 

The  affairs,  however,  between  the  Leopard  and  Chesa- 
peake, the  President  and  Little  Belt,  were,  on  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Foster  from  the  court  of  London,  finally  adjusted. 
Provision  was  made  by  the  British  government,  to  support 
the  seamen  who  had  been  disabled,  together  with  the  fami- 
lies of  the  unfortunate  men  killed  or  wounded  by  the  Leo- 
pard; and  the  two  impressed  sailors,  yet  remaining  alive, 
were  restored,  on  the  same  deck  from  which  they  had  been 
unjustly  taken. 

This  was  an  important  victory.  But  much  was  still  to  be 
accomplished.  Every  experiment  had  failed,  in  procuring  a 
change  of  the  systems  practised  by  Great  Britain  and  France 
against  American  trade.  The  United  States  now  proposed 
for  their  consideration,  that  the  non-intercourse  would  be  dis- 
continued, towards  either  of  the  belligerants,  or  both,  as  soon 
as  they,  respectively,  ceased  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce 

for  the  embargo?  How  long  was  Jefferson  president?  "Who  succeeded 
him  ?  In  what  year  ?  What  event  increased  the  unfriendly  sentiments 
of  England  ?  When  did  this  occur  ?  What  offer  did  the  United  States 
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of  the  republic.  This  alternative  proposition  caused  a  line 
of  proceeding,  singularly  artful  on  the  part  of  France.  It 
enabled  her  ruler  to  mointain  a  peace  with  the  United  States, 
and  involve  the  other  power  in  the  calamity  of  war.  Napo- 
leon's minister  having  informed  general  Armstrong,  the 
American  resident  at  Paris,  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan  were  revoked,  the  non-intercourse,  as  regarded  France, 
was,  by  proclamation  of  the  president,  withdrawn.  But, 
Great  Britain,  suspecting  the  intentions  of  Napoleon,  did  not 
believe  that  the  French  decrees  were,  at  this  period,  actually 
annulled.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered,  that  nearly  two 
years  elapsed,  before  a  copy  of  the  document,  by  which  the 
emperor  asserted  they  had  been  repealed,  was  handed  to  the 
American  minister ;  and  that  its  date  was  seven  months  earlier 
than  the  period  of  its  communication,  an  impartial  observer 
cannot  avoid  declaring,  that  there  was  greater  reason  for  sus- 
picion than  belief. 

The  formal  publication  of  that  mysterious  annulment,  was  .  - 
followed  by  a  corresponding  retraction,  on  the  part  of  England. 
But  the  measure  was  then  too  late.  The  American  govern- 
ment had  resolved,  that  what  could  not  be  obtained  through 
a  sense  of  justice,  should  be  enforced  by  the  aid  of  arms. 
When  intelligence  of  the  repeal  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
war  had  commenced  against  Great  Britain.  The  bill  for  this 
purpose  was  voted  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  a  major- 
ity of  thirty  members  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  eight ;  in  the 
senate,  by  a  majority  of  six  in  thirty-two;  and  confirmed  by 
the  approbation  of  the  president. 

This  ultima  ratio  (the  last  appeal)  was  made  on  the  18th 
of  June ;  and,  as  the  questions  of  search  and  impressment 
were  still  unsettled,  it  was  thought  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
nation  that  hostilities  should  be  continued,  until  after  a  final 
adjustment  of  every  dispute.  It  had  been  long  manifest, 
that  both  Great  Britain  and  France  concurred  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  spirit  of  the  United  States  was  not  martial, 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  American  people  were  under 
the  influence  of  commerce :  from  which  supposition,  caused 
by  the  past  forbearance  of  the  government,  they  presumed 
that  they  would  make  no  other  than  a  war  of  plenipotenti- 
aries and  countervailing  statutes.  That  solemn  resolution 
was  not  a  little  hastened  by  a  communication  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature,  made  to  congress,  by  the  president.  A  per- 

make  to  the  belligerents  ?  What  was  the  result  of  this  offer  ?  Why  did 
not  Great  Britain  believe  that  these  decrees  were  annulled?  Was  the 
retraction  made  in  time  to  prevent  hostilities  ?  When  was  war  declared  T 
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1312  son  named  John  Henry,  more  conspicuous  for  his  ability 
than  virtue,  had  been  commissioned  by  sir  James  Craig, 
governor  of  Canada,  to  heighten  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
eastern  states,  and,  thereby,  tempt  them  to  withdraw  from 
the  federal  union.  His  endeavours  proving  ineffectual,  his 
mission  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  British  ministers,  nor 
his  labour,  in  any  manner,  rewarded  :  he  therefore  assumed 
a  new  character ;  and,  as  his  friends  had  not  remunerated  his 
exertions  as  a  spy,  he  sought,  from  his  intended  victims,  the 
wages  of  an  informer,  and  obtained  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  disclosure. 

Some  months  before  the  declaration  of  hostility,  congress 
were  seriously  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  contest.  Besides 
the  ordinary  militia,  they  voted  that  an  addition  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  should  be  made  to  the  regular  land  forces; 
thus,  increasing  the  latter  to  thirty-one  thousand  men  j  that 
the  existing  navy  should  be  placed  in  a  proper  state  for  ser- 
vice, and  that  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be  an- 
nually appropriated  to  its  increase :  a  loan  of  eleven  millions 
was  authorized,  and  five  millions  were  directed  to  be  raised 
by  the  issue  of  notes  from  the  treasury  department.  The 
duties  on  goods  imported  were  in  general  doubled.  Taxes 
were  afterwards  laid  on  certain  articles  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture ;  upon  lands,  houses,  and  nearly  every  other  description 
of  property.  In  using  these  resources,  however,  great  im- 
providence was  shown.  From  a  hope  entertained  of  a 
favourable  issue  of  the  negotiation,  or  the  dread  existing  in 
the  legislators  of  losing  their  popularity,  internal  taxes  were 
not  laid  on  until  long  after  the  commencement  of  actual 
warfare.  The  consequence  was  severely  felt.  The  credit  of 
the  government  was  impaired.  Speculators  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  a  sudden  demand  for  money,  and  supplied 
the  exhausted  treasury  by  giving  eighty  dollars  each,  for  de- 
bentures not  redeemable  under  a  hundred. 

A  few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  town  of  Bal- 
timore was  seriously  disturbed.  Some  harsh  strictures  on 
the  conduct  of  government  having  appeared  in  a  newspaper 
of  that  city,  entitled  the  "  Federal  Republican,"  the  resent- 
nient  of  the  opposite  party  was  shown  by  destroying  the 
office  and  press  of  that  establishment.  The  commotion 
excited  by  this  outrage,  had,  however,  in  a  great  measure, 

What  hastened  the  declaration  ?  Who  was  sent  to  promote  dissatisfac- 
tion? Were  his  endeavours  successful?  What  course  did  he  then  pur- 
Bue  ?  What  preparations  for  war  were  made  by  congress  ?  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  What  town  was  seriously  disturbed?  Give  an  account 
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subsided,  and  the  transaction  was  brought  before  a  criminal 
court  for  investigation.  But  events  more  alarming  and 
tmirical  shortly  afterwards  succeeded.  On  the  26th  of  July, 
Mr.  Hanson,  the  leading  editor  of  the  obnoxious  journal, 
who  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the  disordered  city, 
returned ;  accompanied  by  his  political  adherents :  amongst 
whom,  was  general  Henry  Lee,  of  Alexandria;  an  officer 
distinguished  in  the  revolution,  for  his  bravery  in  partizan 
warfare,  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  cavalry ;  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  a  representative  from  that  state  in  the 
congress  of  the  federal  government.  Determined  to  re-com- 
mence the  paper,  by  first  printing  it  in  Georgetown,  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  and  then  transmitting  it  to  Baltimore 
for  distribution,  a  house  was,  for  this  purpose,  occupied  in 
Charles  street,  secured  against  external  violence,  and  guarded 
by  a  party  well  provided  for  defence.  On  the  26th,  papers 
were  accordingly  issued.  These  contained  severe  animadver- 
sions against  the  mayor,  police,  and  people  of  Baltimore,  for 
the  depredations  committed  on  the  establishment  in  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  were  generally  circulated  throughout  the 
city. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  it  became  known,  that  Mr.  Han- 
son was  in  the  new  office  in  Charles  street,  and  it  was  early 
whispered  that  the  building  would  be  assailed.  A  number  of 
citizens,  who  espoused  his  opinions,  went,  therefore,  to  the 
house,  and  joined  in  its  protection.  Towards  the  evening,  a 
crowd  of  boys  collected ;  who,  after  using  opprobrious  epithets 
to  those  within,  began  to  throw  stones  at  the  windows ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  a  person  on  the  pavement,  endeavouring 
to  dissuade  the  youths  from  mischief,  was  severely  wounded, 
by  something  ponderous  thrown  from  the  house.  They  were 
cautioned  from  the  windows  to  desist ;  but  still  continued  to 
assail  the  place  with  stones.  Two  muskets  were  then  fired 
from  the  upper  story ;  charged,  it  was  supposed,  with  blank 
cartridges,  to  deter  them  from  further  violence ;  immediately, 
the  crowd  in  the  street  greatly  increased;  the  boys  were  dis- 
placed by  men;  the  sashes  of  the  lower  windows  were  broken, 
and  attempts  made  to  force  in  the  door.  Muskets,  in  quick 
succession,  were  discharged  from  the  house :  some  military 
arrived  to  disperse  the  crowd ;  several  shots  were  fired  in 
return ;  and,  at  length,  a  doctor  Gale  was  killed,  by  a  shot 
from  the  office  door.  The  irritation  of  the  mob  was  increased. 
They  planted  a  cannon  against  the  house,  but  were  restrained 
from  discharging  it,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  additional 

of  the  riot  in  Baltimore.     Who  edited  the  obnoxious  journal  ?      What 
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1812  nrilito-ry  force,  and  an  agreement  that  the  persons  in  the  house 
would  surrender  to  the  civil  authority.  Accordingly,  early 
in  the  following  morning,  having  received  assurances,  on 
which  they  thought  themselves  safe  in  relying,  they  surren- 
dered, and  were  conducted  to  the  county  jail,  contiguous  to 
the  city.  The  party  consisted  of  about  twenty  persons; 
amongst  whom,  were  general  Lee,  general  James  Lingan,  and 
Mr.  Hanson.  . 

The  mayor  directed  the  sheriff  to  use  every  precaution  to 
secure  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  the  commander  of  the 
troops  to  employ  a  competent  force  to  preserve  the  peace.  In 
the  evening,  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  tranquillity  ; 
and  the  soldiers,  by  the  consent  of  that  magistrate,  were  dis- 
missed. But,  shortly  after  dark,  a  great  crowd  of  disorderly 
persons  re-assembled  about  the  jail,  and  manifested  an  inten- 
tion to  force  it  open.  On  being  apprized  of  this,  the  mayor 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  other  gentle- 
men, for  a  while  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design  :  but 
they  were  at  length  overpowered,  by  the  number  and  violence 
of  the  assailants.  The  mayor  was  carried  away  by  force  ; 
and  the  turnkey  compelled  to  open  the  doors.  A  tragedy 
ensued,  which  cannot  be  described  :  it  can  be  imagined  only 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  scenes  of  blood.  General 
Lingan  was  killed;  eleven  were  beaten  and  mangled,  with 
weapons  of  every  description,  such  as  stones,  bludgeons,  and 
sledge-hammers,  and  then  thrown,  as  dead,  into  one  pile,  out- 
side of  the  door.  A  few  of  the  prisoners  fortunately  escaped 
through  the  crowd  :  Mr.  Hanson,  fainting  from  his  repeated 
wounds,  was  carried  by  a  gentleman  (of  opposite  political  sen- 
timents) at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  across  the  adjoining 
river,  whence,  he  with  difficulty  reached  the  dwelling  of  a 
friend. 

No  effectual  inquisition  was  ever  made  into  this  signal  vio- 
lation of  the  peace,  nor  punishment  inflicted  on  the  guilty. 
The  leaders,  on  both  sides,  underwent  trials  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  inflammation  of  the  public  feelings,  they  were  acquitted. 

18H  The  Indians  on  the  western  frontier  were  not  inattentive 
to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  British  government.  They 
deemed  the  opportunity  favourable,  to  invade  the  territories 
which  they  had,  by  treaty,  surrendered  to  the  United  States. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  fanatic  of  the  Shawanese  tribe,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Prophet,  brother  of  a  celebrated  chief, 
Tecumseh;  and  inflamed,  it  must,  with  historical  justice,  be 

tragical  events  occurred  at  the  jail  ?     Name  the  general  who  was  killed. 
Were  the  actors  in  this  scene  punished  ?    Why  not  ?     By  whom  were  the 
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admitted,  by  the  encroachments  of  some  lawless  citizens ;  the 
Indians  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wabash  had 
formed  a  powerful  combination,  and  assailed  the  unprotected 
white  settlers  with  the  accustomed  barbarities  of  savage  war- 
fare. To  repel  this  invasion,  and  recover  the  plundered 
property,  a  force  was  assembled  in  the  Indiana  country,  con- 
sist ing  of  regulars  and  neighbouring  militia,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Harrison,  governor  of  that  district.  The 
expedition  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  prudence,  and 
effectually  relieved  the  unhappy  settlers.  By  the  unremitting 
vigilance  of  the  commander,  a  treacherous  attack  on  his  en- 
campment at  the  Tippecanoe,  a  branch  of  the  Wabash  river 
(on  the  7th  November,  1811)  was  repelled,  and  ample  ven- 
geance inflicted,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  entire  confederation*. 
But  this  service  was  not  performed  without  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  lives.  One  hundred  and  eighty  Americans  were 
slain  or  wounded.  Of  the  former,  none  were  more  deservedly 
lamented  than  major  Davies  and  colonel  Abraham  Owens, 
of  Kentucky;  men,  respected  equally  for  their  deportment 
in  time  of  peace,  as  for  their  conduct  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Amongst  the  number  of  general  officers  about  this  time       _ 
appointed,  was  William  Hull ;  then,  governor  of  the  Michi- 
gan territory  :  who  was  entitled  to  public  confidence  from  his 
military  services  during   the  revolution.     Anticipating   the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  Britain,  the  war  department 
had  given  personal  instructions  to  general  Hull;  agreeably 
with  which,  he  had  proceeded  for  his  destination  to  the  north- 
west, early  in  the  month  of  May ;  and,  when  arrived  at  Day-  jfay 
ton,  a  town  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Miami,  the    25 
forces  which  he  had  collected  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  were  joined  by  a  body  of  volunteers.    These  were  frcm 
the  latter  state  ;  under  the  command  of  colonels  Cass,  Find- 
ley,  and  M' Arthur.     The  general  then  marched  directly  to- 
wards Detroit;  a  strong  military  post  in  Michigan,  eighteen 
miles  from  lake  Erie. 

The  object  of  this  expedition,  was  the  invasion  of  Canada. 
Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  July,  intelligence  of  the  war 
with  England  having  reached  the  commander,  he  crossed  over 
into  that  province,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Sandwich. 
He  was  now  distant  only  a  few  miles  from  Maiden,  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Upper  Canada ;  reputed  to  be  in  general 
guarded  by  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  At  this  time, 

Indians  defeated  at  Tippecanoe?     Of  wbat  great  river  is  Tippecanoe  a 
branch  ?    What  command  was  given  to  general  Hull  ?   With  what  design  ? 
Where  did  he  fix  his  head-quarters  ?    What  fortress  was  taken  by  th« 
23 
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j812  the  garrison  had  been  increased ;  more,  however,  in  its  num- 
ber than  its  strength :  it  consisted  of  Canadian  militia,  Bri- 
tish regulars,  and  Indians;  a  motley  assemblage,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  about  one  thousand.  Several  parties  were  detached 
from  the  American  army,  to  reconnoitre  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  inconsiderable  skirmishes  ensued,  producing  no 
immediate  advantage  to  either  side.  But,  in  the  end,  they 
were  beneficial  to  the  enemy.  Their  numbers  were,  in  the 
meantime,  increasing :  the  spirits  of  the  American  army  were 
suffered  to  cool ;  their  confidence  in  their  leader  was  rapidly 
declining.  The  Canadians  were  allowed  a  whole  month,  to 
deliberate  on  the  question  of  submission  or  resistance  :  during 
which  interval,  they  ascertained  the  materials  of  the  invading 
army ;  that  they  were  volunteers  and  militia,  not  regular  sol- 
diers ;  and  that,  whatever  might  be  their  individual  courage, 
their  bravery  would  be  rendered  ineffective  by  the  misconduct 
of  their  commander. 

Meanwhile,  a  severe  disaster  befell  the  United  States,  from 
an  invasion  by  the  enemy.  While  the  American  general  was 
losing,  in  vain  parade,  the  opportunity  of  capturing  a  British 
post,  his  antagonists  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  Mi- 
chillimackinac,  by  surprise.  This  fortress  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  that  connects  lakes  Michigan  and  Hu- 
ron, on  an  island;  where,  was  annually  held  a  market;  at 
which  the  Indian  traders  and  merchants  of  Albany  and  Mon- 
treal convened,  to  exchange  the  peltries  of  the  north  for  the 
commodities  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  important,  as  commanding 
the  intercourse  between  those  great  waters,  and  a  convenient 
passage  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

When  information  of  this  misfortune  reached  the  American 
camp  at  Sandwich,  general  Hull  was  filled  with  most  gloomy 
anticipations.  He  dreaded,  lest  the  "  northern  hive  "  of  In- 
dians would  be  poured  upon  his  rear,  and  speedily  envelop 
his  entire  army.  Some  decisive  step,  he  saw,  must  imme- 
diately be  taken.  His  troops  ardently  wished  to  repel  the 
ideal  danger,  by  a  victorious  assault  on  the  British  works : 
but  their  leader  resolved  to  avoid  it,  by_a  contrary  movement 
—  a  retreat.  On  the  8th  of  August,  he  determined  on  re- 
turning to  Detroit.  The  British  general,  Brock,  was  at  no 
great  distance  in  his  rear ;  and,  when  arrived  at  the  margin 
of  the  adjoining  strait,  made  several  demonstrations  of  an 
intention  to  cross  it,  in  order  to  besiege  the  American  fort. 
Either  panic-struck  or  influenced  by  treacherous  engagements, 

British?     What  caused  this  misfortune  ?     Where  is  this  post?     To  what 
place  did  Hull  retreat?     Who  followed  him?     How  did  the  cumpaigu 
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general  Hull  now  exhibited  strong  indications  of  an  intention 
to  surrender  that  important  post,  and  the  whole  army  under 
his  command,  to  the  very  inferior  force  of  the  enemy.  Lan- 
guage cannot  describe  the  indignant  feelings  of  his  brave 
associates.  When  his  intention  was  suspected,  a  plan  was 
immediately  in  agitation,  to  deprive  him  of  his  command; 
and  failed  only  from  the  precipitation  of  his  surrender.  He 
had  not  the  smallest  reason  for  alarm.  A  regiment  of  the 
line  was  stationed  in  the  fort :  the  Ohio  volunteers,  with  a 
part  of  the  Michigan  militia,  behind  some  pickets ;  so  situ- 
ated, that  the  whole  flank  of  the  enemy,  would,  in  their  ap- 
proach, be  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  latter  regiment  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  to 
resist  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  Two  pieces  of  artillery, 
twenty-four  pounders,  loaded  with  grape-shot,  were  placed  on 
a  commanding  eminence;  ready  to  sweep  the  advancing 
column  of  the  enemy,  as  it  approached  the  fort.  Full  con- 
fidence in  a  favourable  result  was  felt  by  the  American  army. 
Every  man  expected  a  proud  day  for  his  country ;  and  each 
was  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  victory,  by  his  individual 
exertion. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  when  the  head  of  the  British 
column  arrived  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  American 
lines,  general  Hull  ordered  that  the  whole  should  retreat  into 
the  fort,  and  that  the  twenty-four  pounders  should  not  be 
fired.  Immediately,  there  was  heard  a  universal  burst  of 
indignation.  The  folly  was  apparent,  of  crowding  eleven 
hundred  men  into  a  work  that  could  be  fully  manned  by  three 
hundred ;  and  into  which,  the  shot  and  shells  from  the  Cana- 
dian shore  were  continually  falling.  The  order,  however, 
could  not  be  disobeyed.  It  was  not  the  commander's  inten- 
tion that  the  garrison  should  long  remain  in  danger.  They 
were  directed  to  stack  their  arms ;  a  white  flag  was  hung  out 
upon  the  walls,  and  a  communication  passed  between  the  two 
generals,  which  was  shortly  followed  by  a  capitulation. — Not 
an  officer  had.  been  consulted.  No  one,  except  the  com- 
mander, thought  of  a  surrender,  until  the  flag  was  displayed ; 
and  even  the  women  were  indignant  at  so  shameful  a  degra- 
dation. 

The  volunteers  and  militia,  being  disarmed,  returned,  in 
sorrow,  to  their  respective  homes ;  on  condition  of  not  serv- 
ing again  during  the  war,  unless  exchanged.  The  general, 
and  the  regular  troops,  were  sent  to  Quebec,  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

terminate  ?    What  was  the  feeling  of  the  army  ?    When  did  Hull  capit- 
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1812  But,  it  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  give  the  enemy  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  fortress.  The  whole  territory  of 
Michigan  was  included  in  the  capitulation.  The  United 
States  were  not  deprived  alone  of  the  services  of  the  troops 
within  the  fort :  detachments,  unconnected  with  the  garrison, 
were  involved  in  the  dishonourable  agreement.  Captain 
Brush  and  his  party  became  prisoners  at  fort  Dearborne :  six 
hundred  men  under  colonel  Miller,  and  three  hundred  under 
colonel  M'  Arthur,  (the  former  on  his  return  from  Brownstown, 
where  he  had  defeated  a  body  of  British  and  Indians,)  were 
also  obliged  to  ground  their  arms. 

On  being  exchanged,  general  Hull  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial ;  charged  with  treason,  cowardice,  and  neglect  of  duty. 
The  court  martial,  not  having  legal  jurisdiction  in  treasonable 
matters,  declined  giving  judgment  on  the  first  charge ;  at  the 
same  time,  stating,  that  they  did  not  believe  him  guilty  of 
treason  :  yet  they  found  him  guilty  of  the  other  charges.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot :  but,  in  consideration  of  his  revo- 
lutionary conduct,  and  of  his  advanced  age,  the  court  recom- 
mended him  to  the  mercy  of  the  president ;  and  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  was,  in  consequence,  remitted.  His  name 
was  then  struck  from  the  roll  of  officers  :  a  substitution,  less 
rigorous,  as  regards  the  law,  but  equally  painful  to  every 
man  possessing  the  honourable  feelings  of  a  soldier. 

On  another  element,  the  Americans  received  ample  conso- 
lation for  that  afflicting  disaster.  Unexpected  laurels  crowned 
their  brave  defenders  on  the  ocean.  A  series  of  achieve- 
ments had  commenced,  which,  in  the  course  of  this  arduous 
contest,  raised  the  naval  glory  of  the  United  States  to  an 
elevation,  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  Her 
fleet  was  few  in  number ;  at  this  period,  only  seven  frigates, 
eight  sloops  and  brigs,  four  schooners,  and  one  corvette  :  yet, 
with  this  inconsiderable  force,  her  seamen  courted  a  partici- 
pation in  the  struggle,  against  the  gigantic  fleets  of  Britain ; 
which,  amounting  to  a  thousand  vessels,  were  then  riding 
triumphantly  over  the  watery  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  Constitution,  captain  Hull,  had  sailed  from  Annapolis 
on  the  5th  of  July.  On  the  17th  he  was  chased  by  a  ship 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates;  when,  by  an  exertion  of  able 
seamanship,  than  which,  victory  itself,  though  more  benefi- 
cial, could  not  be  more  worthy  of  applause,  he  escaped  from 
the  unequal  combat.  On  the  19th  of  August,  he  had  an 

ulate  ?  Relate  the  circumstances.  What  territory  was  included  ?  What 
additional  troops  were  surrendered  ?  What  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  Hull  ?  What  was  substituted  ?  What  compensated  for  this  dis- 
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opportunity  of  trying  his  frigate  against  a  single  vessel  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  the  Gucrricrc;  one  of  the  best,  of  the 
sumo  class,  in  the  British  navy,  and  in  no  way  averse  to  the 
rencounter;  as  she  promptly  awaited  her  antagonist's  arrival. 
She  had,  for  some  time,  been  searching  for  an  American  fri- 
gate ;  having  given  a  formal  challenge  to  every  vessel  of  the 
same  description.  At  one  of  her  mast-heads,  was  a  flag : 
on  which  her  name  was  inscribed,  in  conspicuous  letters ;  and 
on  another,  the  words,  "Not  The  Little  Belt;"  alluding  to 
the  broadsides  which  the  President  had  fired  into  that  sloop, 
before  the  war.  —  The  Constitution  being  made  ready  for 
action,  now  approached ;  her  crew  giving  three  cheers.  Both 
continued  manoeuvring  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour :  the 
Guerrierc  attempted  to  take  a  raking  position ;  and  failing 
in  this,  soon  afterwards  began  to  pour  out  her  broadsides,  with 
a  view  of  crippling  her  antagonist.  From  the  Constitution, 
not  a  gun  had  been  fired.  Already,  had  an  officer  twice  come 
on  the  quarter-deck,  with  information  that  several  of  the  men 
had  fallen  at  the  guns.  Though  burning  with  impatience,  the 
crew  silently  awaited  the  orders  of  their  commander.  The 
long-expected  moment  at  length  arrived.  The  vessel  being 
brought  exactly  to  the  designed  position,  directions  were  given 
to  fire  broadside  after  broadside,  in  quick  succession.  Never 
was  any  scene  more  dreadful.  —  For  fifteen  minutes,  the 
lightning  of  the  Constitution's  guns  is  a  continued  blaze,  — 
and  their  thunder  roars  without  intermission.  The  enemy's 
mizen-mast  lies  over  her  side,  and  she  stands  exposed  to  a 
fire  that  sweeps  her  decks.  She  becomes  unmanageable; 
her  hull  is  shattered,  her  sails  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces.  Her 
main-mast  and  fore-mast  fell  overboard,  taking  with  them 
every  spar,  except  the  bowsprit. — The  firing  now  ceased,  and 
the  Guerriere  surrendered.  Her  loss  was  fifteen  killed,  and 
sixty-three  wounded :  the  Constitution  had  seven  men  killed, 
and  seven  wounded.  The  Guerriere  was  so  much  damaged, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  her  into  port :  she  was, 
therefore,  on  the  following  day,  blown  up.  The  Constitution 
received  so  little  injury,  that  she  was,  in  a  few  hours,  ready 
for  another  action. 

This  brilliant  event  spread  unbounded  joy  over  the  whole 
country.  Captain  Hull  and  his  equally  gallant  officers  were 
received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  wher- 
ever they  appeared.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 

aster?     Who  captured  the  Gucrriere  ?     In  what  frigate?     What  date? 
Describe  the  engagement.    What  respect  was  paid  to  the  victors  ?    What 
23* 
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1812  all  the  cities  through  which  he  passed  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  many  valuable  donations.  Congress  voted 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  crew,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
loss  of  the  prize.  Sailing-master  Alwyn,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant ; 
lieutenant  Morris,  who  had  also  been  wounded,  to  the  rank 
of  post-captain.  The  achievement  was  remarkable.  Great 
Britain  had  not,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  lost  a  frigate 
in  any  conflict,  with  a  similar  equality  of  force. 

Another  victory,  not  less  glorious  to  the  American  navy, 
was  soon  afterwards  gained,  by  the  frigate  United  States, 
commanded  by  commodore  Decatur;  an  officer,  already  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  and  courage,  particularly  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. On  the  25th  of  October,  the  United  States,  after 
an  action  of  two  hours,  captured,  off  the  Western  Isles,  the 
British  frigate  Macedonian.  The  liberal  conduct  of  the 
American  seamen,  drew  forth  a  species  of  praise  from  the 
enemy,  not  less  grateful  than  that  experienced  from  their 
friends.  All  the  private  property  belonging  to  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Macedonian  was  restored,  with  the  most 
rigid  exactness;  and  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
humanity  and  politeness. 

The  carpenter  of  the  United  States,  being  amongst  the 
killed,  had  left  three  small  children  to  the  care  of  a  profligate 
mother.  This  circumstance,  when  known  to  the  generous 
crew,  produced  an  act  of  benevolence,  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  They  instantly  raised  a  fund  amongst  themselves, 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  dollars,  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  unhappy  orphans. 

0Ct.  The  next  naval  achievement,  was  the  capture  of  the  brig 
18  Frolic,  of  twenty-two  guns,  by  the  Wasp;  a  sloop  of  war, 
commanded  by  captain  Jones.  The  Frolic  fired  as  she  rose 
upon  the  water;  so  that  her  shot  was  either  thrown  away,  or 
touched  the  rigging  of  the  American  :  the  Wasp,  on  the  con- 
trary, fired  as  she  descended ;  and,  thus,  at  every  discharge, 
struck  the  hull  of  her  antagonist.  On  boarding  the  British 
vessel,  the  surprise  of  the  Americans  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
They  beheld  only  three  officers,  and  the  seaman  at  the  helm. 
The  deck  was  slippery  with  blood ;  presenting  a  most  awful 
scene  of  havoc  and  distress.  The  colours  were  still  flying ; 
there  being  no  one  left  to  haul  them  down.  The  berth-deck 
was  crowded  with  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded ; 

was  given  to  the  crew?  What  was  remarkable  with  respect  to.  thia 
achievement  ?  By  whom  was  the  Macedonian  captured  ?  In  what  ves- 
sel? Who  captured  the  Frolic?  In  what  sloop  of  war?  What  gave 
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and  the  masts  soon  afterwards  fell,  covering  every  thing  be- 
neath, and  leaving  her  a  melancholy  object  of  devastation. 
The  loss  on  board  the  Frolic,  was  thirty  killed  and  fifty 
wounded ;  on  board  the  American,  five  killed  and  five 
wounded.  Neither  of  the  vessels,  however,  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  both  captured  before  evening,  by 
a  British  ship  of  the  line. 

No  subject  of  martial  discipline;  not  even  the  long  dis- 
puted question,  which  was  the  most  efficient,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  or  the  legion  of  the  Roman  army ;  ever  created  a 
more  eager  spirit  of  inquiry,  than  did  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  the  American  navy.  The  British  assigned,  as  the 
cause,  the  superior  dimensions  of  their  enemy's  vessels :  the 
Americans,  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  their  seamen.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  reason,  will  bear  the  test  of 
experience.  The  first  is  erroneous ;  because  the  superiority 
of  a  few  guns,  could  not  produce  a  continuation  of  similar 
results  :  the  second  is  equally  untrue ;  being  contradicted  by 
historical  evidence.  During  the  revolution,  the  British  mer- 
cenary soldiers  almost  invariably  overthrew  the  American 
militia ;  and,  in  the  English  navy,  no  difference  has  been,  at 
any  time,  recorded,  between  the  exertions*  of  the  impressed 
seaman,  and  the  volunteer.  The  cause,  however,  may  easily 
be  discovered.  It  arose,  entirely,  from  the  superior  accuracy 
of  the  American  fire ;  and  the  point  to  which  the  shot  was, 
in  every  instance,  directed.  The  French  aim  their  engines 
of  destruction  at  the  rigging ;  thus,  hoping  to  escape  from  a 
disabled  enemy  j  the  English,  chiefly  at  the  deck ;  but  the 
Americans  pursue  a  system  different  from  either,  and  com- 
bining the  advantages  of  both.  They  pour  their  unerring 
fury  against  the  hull ;  the  shattered  sides  admit  overwhelm- 
ing torrents  of  the  ocean,  and  the  descending  vessel  compels 
the  drowning  enemy  to  strike  his  colours. 

Feats  of  naval  prowess  were  not  confined  to  the  public 
ships  of  the  United  States.  The  exploits  of  private  armed 
vessels,  daily  filled  the  gazettes.  Privateers  sailed  from 
every  port ;  to  distress,  or  reap  advantage  from,  the  enemy ; 
and  exhibited  the  same  superiority  that  was  displayed  by 
the  regular  navy.  One  of  the  first  at  sea,  was  the  Atlas, 
commanded  by  captain  Moffit:  which,  with  the  Dolphin, 
commanded  by  captain  Eudicott,  the  Comet,  the  General 
Armstrong,  and  the  Decatur,  became  particularly  conspicuous. 
A  revolutionary  veteran,  also,  commodore  Barney,  sailed 

superiority  to  the  American  navy  ?     What  is  said  of  the  private  vessels  ? 
««"»«  the  most  distinguished.    What  revolutionary  veteran  distinguished 
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1812  fr°m  Baltimore,  in   the   Rossie ;  and   evinced,  by  a   rapid 
July  series  of  success,  that  none  of  his  early  vigour  was  abated 
12   by  the  hand  of  time.     Before  the  meeting  of  congress,  in 
November,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy ;  and  more  than  three  thousand  prison- 
ers.    Upwards  of  fifty  of  those  were  armed ;  carrying  nearly 
six  hundred  guns. 

The  good  effect  of  these  splendid  triumphs,  in  promoting 
confidence,  soon  extended  beyond  the  element  on  which  they 
had  been  gained.  A  spirit  was,  thereby,  roused  on  land ; 
producing  a  happy  contrast  to  the  previous  languor  of  de- 
spondence. In  the  western  and  southern  states,  volunteer 
corps  were,  every  where,  forming^  and  tendering  their  servi- 
ces to  march  to  any  quarter  of  the  Union.  Great  alacrity 
was  shown  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  this  generous  zeal  was  the  most  forcibly  displayed 
in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  Civil  pursuits  were, 
there,  forsaken,  for  the  operations  of  war ;  private  concerns 
were  abandoned,  for  the  general  interest  of  the  nation ;  and 
this  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  both  sexes,  and 
every  age.  Females,  in  the  humblest,  as  well  as  in  the 

highest,  rank  of  life,  pre- 
pared military  clothing  and 
knapsacks  for  their  rela- 
tions and  friends.  In  a 
few  weeks,  more  than  four 
thousand  volunteers  were, 
in  these  states,  ready  for 
the  field.  The  command 
of  the  Kentucky  forces 
was  assigned  to  general 
Paine ;  those  of  Ohio  were 
placed  under  general  Tup- 
perj  the  troops  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  respec- 
tively, under  generals 
Crooks  and  Leftwich. 
General  Harrison  was  in- 
vested with  the  supreme 
command  in  the  west ; 
and,  by  his  subsequent 
exertions  against  the  Indians,  near  the  Wabash,  the  Miami 

himself?  How  many  vessels  and  prisoners  had  been  captured  from  the 
enemy?  What  spirit  was  aroused?  What  places  showed  great  alac- 
rity? Who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  west?  Where  were  they 
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of  the  Lakes,  and  other  places  in  that  distant  quarter,  main- 
tained  the  confidence  merited  by  his  previous  operations. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  American  forces  on  the 
northern  frontier  were  concentrated  chiefly  into  two  bodies : 
one  division  near  Lewistown;  consisting  of  some  regulars 
newly  enlisted,  and  militia,  under  general  Van  Rensselaer 
of  New  York  :  the  other,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plattsburg 
and  Greenbush ;  under  the  commander-in-chief,  general  Dear- 
borne.  The  former  was  named  the  army  of  the  Centre ;  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  division  of  Harrison :  the  latter,  the 
army  of  the  North.  Some  regulars  and  militia  were  sta- 
tioned also  at  Black  Rock,  Ogdensburg,  and  Sackett's  Har- 
bour. It  was  expected,  that  before  October,  everything  would 
be  ready  for  a  formidable  invasion  of  Canada.  But,  from 
an  extraordinary  cause,  there  was  experienced  considerable 
disappointment.  Unfriendly  to  the  war,  particularly  to  its 
being  made  offensive,  the  governors  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  refused  to  allow  the  militia  of 
these  states  to  march,  under  the  requisition  of  the  president. 
They  declared,  that  they  were,  themselves,  the  proper  judges, 
in  accordance  with  the  federal  constitution,  of  the  necessity 
which  might  require  them  in  the  field.  Their  defection 
delayed,  for  a  short  time,  the  intended  movements,  but  did 
not  depress  the  spirits  of  the  troops  collected.  Dearborne, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  consequence  of  his  experience 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  aided  by  general  Alexander  Smyth 
of  Virginia,  who  was  considered  an  able  tactician;  together 
with  such  officers  as  Pike,  Boyd,  and  Scott ;  was  unremitting- 
ly engaged  in  drilling  the  undisciplined,  and  diffusing  organ- 
ization throughout  the  whole.  Nearly  ten  thousand  men, 
were,  at  length,  embodied  on  the  northern  lines,  and  skilful 
sea-officers  were  employed  in  forming  a  navy  on  lakes  Erie, 
Ontario,  and  Champlain. 

An  achievement,  performed  on  lake  Erie,  by  lieutenant 
Elliot,  in  the  capture  of  two  British  vessels,  the  Detroit,  |* 
and  Caledonia,  kindled,  in  a  high  degree,  the  ardour  of  the 
forces.  They  demanded  to  be  instantly  led  to  the  invasion 
of  Canada.  Unless  gratified,  some  of  the  volunteers  threat- 
ened, immediately  to  return  home.  An  opportunity  was 
soon  given  by  their  commander,  of  ascertaining,  whether  this 
eagerness  was  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  soldier,  or  the  puerile 
rashness  of  inexperience.  General  Van  Rensselaer  having 

stationed  ?  What  governors  opposed  the  action  of  the  President  ? 
What  effect  had  this  dissatisfaction  ?  What  officers  were  most  conspicu- 
ous in  organizing  the  army  ?  Who  captured  the  Detroit  and  Caledonia ! 
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1812  res°lved  to  attack  the  heights  of  Queenstown,  made  an  at- 
tempt, at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  llth  of  November,  to 
cross  the  Niagara.  The  passage,  however,  could  not  then  be 
effected.  The  failure  rendered  the  troops  almost  ungoverna- 
ble ;  and  no  time  was  therefore  lost  in  preparing  for  a  second 
trial.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  men  were 
again  embarked,  under  cover  of  the  American  batteries ;  the 
force  designed  to  storm  the  heights  being  divided  into  two 
columns;  one,  of  three  hundred  militia,  under  colonel  Van 
Rensselaer;  the  other,  of  as  many  regulars,  under  colonel 
Christie ;  to  be  followed  by  colonel  Fenwick's  artillery  and 
the  remainder  of  the  army.  Van  Rensselaer,  who  led  the 
advance,  and  directed  the  entire,  having  scarcely  reached  the 
shore  with  a  hundred  men,  when  he  was  severely  wounded, 
the  command  of  his  party  devolved  on  captain  Ogilvie ;  who, 
at  the  head  of  this  trifling  number,  drove  the  enemy  with 
precipitation  down  the  hill.  The  detachment  under  colonel 
Christie  now  landed,  and  re-enforcements  arrived  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  re- 
ceived an  accession  of  force,  with  equal  rapidity;  general 
Brock  arriving  with  six  hundred  regulars.  A  sanguinary 
contest  ensued.  Brock's  regiment  was  put  to  flight,  by  an 
inferior  body,  under  Christie ;  and,  in  the  carnage,  he  him- 
self with  his  aid-de-camp  was  slain.  Thinking  the  victory 
complete,  general  Van  Rensselaer  now  arrived,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fortifying  a  camp  against  any  future  attacks,  in  case 
the  enemy  were  re-enforced.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
not  yet  decided.  Joined  by  several  hundred  Indians,  the 
British,  at  three  o'clock,  made  another  assault,  and,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  were  a  second  time  repulsed.  A  third 
attempt  was  made :  and  thrice  had  the  Americans  been  vic- 
torious ;  yet,  their  equally  brave  antagonists  were  determined 
not  to  leave  the  field.  They  were  scon  rallied,  and  hastened, 
a  fourth  time,  to  regain  the  disputed  ground.  The  Ameri- 
can commander  was  not  inattentive  to  their  approach.  He 
repassed  the  river,  to  quicken  the  departure  of  the  reserve ; 
who,  he  perceived,  were  tedious  in  entering  the  boats.  But 
they  positively  refused  to  embark  !  The  same  men,  that, 
in  the  morning,  had  reproved  the  tardy  movements  of  their 
leader,  now,  with  equal  insubordination,  opposed  every  en- 
treaty to  assist  him.  Threats,  supplications ;  appeals  to  their 
honour,  their  patriotism,  their  humanity ;  were  made  in 
vain.  More  than  twelve  hundred  men,  under  arms,  stood 
on  the  opposite  beach,  as  idle  spectators  of  their  associates' 

Where?      Who  attacked  Queenstown  heights?      Who   commanded  the 
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destruction.  They  pleaded  constitutional  privilege  for  their 
desertion :  thus,  using  the  rights  of  freemen  as  an  apology 
for  cowardice. 

In  the  meantime,  the  engagement  was  renewed,  with  mu- 
tual desperation.  The  American  militia  were  soon  driven 
off  the  ground ;  the  regular  soldiers,  not  above  three  hundred, 
were  left  to  sustain  the  action  alone,  and  at  length,  overpow- 
ered by  superior  numbers,  the  whole  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der prisoners  of  war.  These,  with  their  brave  companions 
who  had  fallen  in  the  contest,  amounted  to  at  least  one  thou- 
sand. 

During  the  embarkation,  a  fire  had  been  opened  from  Fort 
St.  George,  on  the  Canadian  shore,  against  the  American  fort, 
Niagara;  which  was  returned,  and  continued,  on  both  sides, 
throughout  the  day.  A  battery,  intrusted  to  captain  M'Keon, 
was  managed  with  conspicuous  ability ;  having  enveloped  in 
flames  several  houses,  near  the  British  works ;  and,  in  a  few 
days  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  another  tremendous  engage- 
ment between  the  forts,  in  which  major  Armistead,  of  the 
United  States  artillery,  was  particularly  useful,  the  former 
ofiicer  was  again  equally  distinguished. 

On  this  occasion,  a  remarkable  instance  of  female  bravery 
occurred.  The  wife  of  a  common  soldier,  named  Doyle,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Queenstown,  incensed  to  a  high 
degree  by  the  captivity  of  her  husband,  volunteered  her  ser- 
vice, and  continued  to  serve  red-hot  shot  until  the  last  gun 
was  fired ;  although  the  shells  from  the  enemy's  batteries  fell 
constantly  around  her. 

Van  Rcnsselaer  having  resigned,  the  command  devolved  on 
general  Alexander  Smyth ;  who  announced,  in  a  most  vaunt- 
ing manner,  his  resolution  of  immediately  retrieving  the 
honour  of  his  country,  by  another  attack  on  the  Canadian 
frontier.  He  accounted  for  the  late  disasters,  by  the  injudi- 
cious operations  of  his  predecessor;  and  invited  fresh  bands 
of  volunteers,  to  partake  in  the  glory  which  was  to  proceed 
from  the  well-directed  plans  of  a  brave  and  accomplished 
leader. 

His  address  excited  considerable  animation.  Before  the 
end  of  November,  he  was  attended  by  nearly  five  thousand 
men ;  consisting  of  regulars,  and  volunteers,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  the  town  of  Baltimore.  These  were 
carefully  drilled,  and  properly  equipped.  A  sufficient  num- 

British  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  How  many  Americana 
were  killed  ?  From  what  Canadian  fort  was  a  fire  opened '!  What  fort 
returned  the  fire?  Who  succeeded  Van  KenssalaerV  What  efiect  had 
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1812  ker  °f  b°ats  was  in  readiness  to  carry  them,  at  once,  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Two  detachments,  sent  over  in  advance,  by 
their  spirited  assault,  (particularly  that  led  by  captain  King,) 
gave  a  cheering  presage  of  success.  But  this  bright  prospect 
was  soon  converted  into  a  saddening  gloom.  A  portion  of 
the  recent  unmilitary  feeling,  or,  rather  the  entire,  seemed 
transfused  into  the  breast  of  the  present  leader :  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  main  body  was  retarded  much  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed time;  so  that,  when  twelve  o'clock  arrived,  only  two 
thousand  men  had  left  the  shore.  At  this  time,  the  enemy 
had  prepared  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  general  Smyth  had 
changed  his  plan  of  invasion.  He  ordered,  that  the  troops 
which  were  on  their  way  should  immediately  return.  Great 
murmuring  followed  this  unaccountable  procedure ;  but  it 
was,  in  some  measure,  silenced,  by  the  assurance,  that  he 
wonld  soon  make  another  attempt.  The  general  can  scarcely 
be  charged  with  a  breach  of  promise :  on  the  29th,  the  en- 
tire body,  except  about  two  hundred,  were  in  the  boats ;  the 
men  conducting  themselves  with  great  order  and  obedience. 
Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  the  word  to  move;  when 
orders  were  suddenly  given  for  the  whole  to  disembark,  and 
make  arrangements  for  going  into  winter-quarters;  as  the 
invasion  of  Canada  was  postponed  until  the  following  season. 

A  loud  burst  of  indignation  assailed  the  vacillating  leader : 
the  greater  part  of  the  militia  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
returned  home :  much  dissatisfaction  was  every  where  ex- 
cited ;  and  his  military  reputation  from  that  period  rapidly 
declined. 

The  army  of  the  North,  stationed  along  the  St.  Lawrence, 
was,  in  the  meantime,  sufficiently  energetic.  But  the  lament- 
able surrender  of  general  Hull  having  defeated  its  principal 
design,  the  capture  of  Montreal,  nothing  of  importance  was 
effected  before  the  ensuing  year.  Captain  Forsythe  and 
colonel  Pike  made  bold  incursions  into  the  enemy's  country : 
and  general  Brown,  of  the  New  York  militia,  after  a  sharp 
action  of  two  hours,  repelled  a  large  body  of  British  soldiers, 
who,  in  retaliation,  had  attempted  the  destruction  of  Ogdens- 
burg. 

The  indefatigable  exertions  of  commodore  Chauncey,  in 
creating  a  fleet  upon  the  northern  lakes,  produced  most  bene- 
ficial results.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  operations 
on  these  inland  seas  extended  not  beyond  the  contests  of  tem- 
porary gun-boats,  or  inconsiderable  schooners ;  but  prepara- 

Smyth's  address  ?    How  many  men  were  soon  ready  for  the  field?    What 
was  the  conduct  of  Smyth?     How  did  the  militia  act?     Whose  exertions 
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tions  were  now  making,  from  which,  arose  a  sublimity  of  jg13 
combat,  not  less  interesting  than  the  battles  on  the  extended 
•waves  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
Americans  had  not  a  single  armed  vessel  on  lake  Erie ;  and 
their  whole  force  on  lake  Ontario  was  a  brig  carrying  sixteen 
guns.  The  commodore  began  his  operations  on  the  former 
in  the  first  week  of  November.  His  fleet  then  consisted  of 
the  Oneida  of  sixteen  guns,  and  five  smaller  vessels,  carrying 
altogether  thirty-two  guns;  while  the  British  fleet  carried 
more  than  a  hundred ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  ine- 
quality of  strength,  he  occasionally  skirmished  with  squadrons 
of  the  enemy ;  at  one  time,  causing  the  flight  of  the  Royal 
George  of  twenty-six,  and  at  another,  capturing  the  Prince 
Regent  schooner  of  eighteen  guns. 

Thus,  the  navy  had  been  invariably  successful,  and  the 
army,  though  equally  brave,  when  brought  into  action,  had 
been,  in  almost  every  instance,  unfortunate.  The  one  had 
been  the  early  favourite  of  the  party  that  now  opposed  the 
war;  the  other,  considered,  by  the  ministerial  adherents,  as 
the  only  means  of  national  defence,  (excepting  gun-boats,) 
worthy  of  attention.  When  congress  re-assembled  in  Novem* 
ber,  the  glory  of  the  seamen  was  contrasted  with  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  army,  as  a  fresh  argument  against  the  measures 
of  the  existing  government.  Party  spirit  rose  to  an  alarming 
height ;  and,  as  usual,  the  members  of  the  several  legislatures 
were  not  less  under  its  influence,  in  theft-  public,  than  in  their 
private  situations.  Mutual  charges  were  made,  of  French, 
control  and  improper  submission  to  the  outrages  of  Britain. 
Some  degree  of  justice  seemed  to  be  on  the  pacific  side;  yet, 
the  advocates  for  war  were  able  to  produce  arguments,  equally 
meriting  attention.  A  proposal  for  an  armistice,  made  by  the 
governor  of  Canada,  had  been  thought  inadmissible ;  and  a 
similar  offer  by  admiral  Warren,  was,  on  the  same  principle, 
rejected ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  minister  at 
London  had  made  a  pacific  overture,  which  proved  abortive ; 
and  a  mediation  offered  to  the  British  government,  by  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  was  equally  ineffectual. 

Congress  had  not  been  long  in  session,  when  the  public 
feelings  were  once  more  excited  by  most  flattering  news.  The 
flag  of  another  British  frigate  was  transferred  to  the  capitol, 
and  placed  amongst  the  former  trophies  of  the  American  navy. 
This  achievement  was  gained  by  the  Constitution ;  a  vessel 
already  distinguished  under  the  command  of  captain  Hull, 

created  a  fleet  on  the  lakes?     What  was  the  contract  between  the  army 
and  navy  ?     What  efforts  to  establish  peace  by  negotiation  were  made  ? 
24 
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J813  and  now  bearing  the  flag  of  commodore  Bainbridge.  In  Oc- 
tober, this  frigate,  with  the  Hornet,  captain  Lawrence,  sailed 
from  New  York,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Essex,  commo- 
dore Porter ;  which  departed  about  the  same  time  from  the 
Delaware  :  the  whole  intending  to  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  destroy,  in  that  quarter,  the  British  fisheries  and  com- 
merce. The  junction  not  happening  at  the  place  appointed, 
commodore  Porter  passed  round  Cape  Horn,  alone ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  on  the  29th  of  December,  a  few  leagues  west 
of  St.  Salvador,  the  Constitution,  which  had,  some  days  be- 
fore, separated  from  the  Hornet,  descried  a  British  frigate. 
After  a  severe  action,  which  continued  about  an  hour,  tho 
enemy  lay  an  unmanageable  wreck.  Having  struck  her 
colours,  she  was  found  to  be  the  Java,  commanded  by  a  gal- 
lant officer,  captain  Lambert;  who  was  mortally  wounded. 
Besides  her  own  crew,  of  four  hundred  men,  she  had  a  hun- 
dred, designed  for  service  in  the  East  Indies :  also,  a  number 
of  distinguished  passengers;  amongst  whom,  was  general 
Hislop,  governor  of  Bombay.  The  Constitution  had  nine 
killed  and  twenty-five  wounded ;  the  Java,  sixty  killed,  and 
a  hundred  and  twenty  wounded.  The  prize  was  in  a  misera- 
ble condition.  It  being  found  impossible  to  bring  her  into 
port,  she  was,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  blown  up.  On  arriv- 
ing at  St.  Salvador,  the  commodore  received  the  public  ac- 
knowledgments of  governor  Hislop;  who,  in  consideration 
of  that  officer's  polite  treatment,  presented  him  with  an  ele- 
gant sword.  The  private  passengers  were  released,  without 
being  viewed  as  prisoners :  those  holding  situations  under 
their  government,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  crew,  were  libe- 
rated on  parole. 

A  melancholy  contrast  to  that  gratifying  incident  was  soon 
offered  to  the  public  mind.  Fresh  disasters  in  the  west,  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  that  rarely  occur  in  the  annals 
of  history,  tended  greatly  to  check  the  national  joy,  for  that 
second  victory  of  the  Constitution. 

General  Harrison  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Franklin- 
ton  ;  his  object  being  to  concentrate  a  respectable  force  at  the 
Rapids,  and,  thence,  proceed  to  the  reduction  of  Detroit.  In 
the  meantime,  general  Winchester  continued  at  Fort  Defiance, 
with  about  eight  hundred  men ;  many  of  the  volunteers  hav- 
ing returned  home,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service. 
Those  who  remained  were  chiefly  from  Kentucky ;  the  greater 
part  ranked  amongst  the  wealthiest  and  most  distinguished 

By  whom  was  the  Java  captured  ?     When  ?     Where  had  Harrison  fixed 
his  head-quarters ?     With  what  object?     Whore  va^  Winchester  posted  ? 
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citizens  of  the  state.  Early  in  the  month  of  January,  gene- 
ral  \\  in chester,  having  received  intimation  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Frenchtown,  a  village  situated  on  the  river  Raisin, 
lii'twcen  the  Rapids  and  Detroit,  that  a  large  body  of  the  ^ 
[British  and  Indians  designed  to  concentrate  there ;  and  that 
they  dreaded  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  massacre;  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  young  volunteers  was  strongly  excited,  and  they 
earnestly  besought  the  general  to  lead  them  to  their  defence. 
With  some  reluctance,  and,  contrary  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  commander-in-chicf,  he  yielded  to  their  wishes.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  forward  a  detachment,  under  colonels  Lewis 
and  Allen,  with  orders  to  wait  at  Presque  Isle  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  main  body.  An  advanced  party  of  the  enemy 
having  already  taken  possession  of  Frenchtown,  it  was  deter- 
mined instantly  to  attack  them.  There  followed  a  severe 
conflict.  But  the  British  were  at  length  defeated,  pursued 
by  a  continual  charge  for  many  miles,  and  entirely  dispersed. 
The  Americans  then  encamped,  and  remained  in  their  position 
until  the  20th ;  when  they  were  joined  by  general  Winches- 
ter. His  whole  force  was  now  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  Of  these,  six  hundred  were  placed  within  a  breast- 
work, and  the  remainder  encamped  in  an  open  field.  But 
they  were  allowed  only  a  short  respite  from  fatigue.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d,,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  com- 
bined force,  under  general  Proctor  and  the  Indian  leaders, 
Split-Log  and  Round-Head ;  and,  though  quickly  ready  for 
their  reception,  their  strength  was  every  moment  failing.  It 
was  fruitless  to  contend  with  the  enemy's  superior  numbers. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  remainder  of  his  brave  party,  the 
general  surrendered  them  prisoners  of  war;  on  condition  of 
their  being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  property  and  side 
arms,  and  of  being  protected  against  the  usual  fury  of  the 
Indians.  At  this  time,  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of 
the  little  army,  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred.  But 
the  loss  during  the  engagement  was  the  least  deplorable  dis- 
aster. Instead  of  being  guarded  by  the  British  soldiers,  the 
prisoners  were,  with  few  exceptions,  assigned  to  the  charge 
of  the  Indians,  to  be  marched  in  the  army's  rear,  to  Maiden ; 
mid  the  greater  part  were  murdered  on  the  way.  Those  who 
hud  escaped  the  dreadful  tomahawk  or  scalping-knife,  were 
reserved,  by  the  cruel  escort,  for  an  abominable  traffic.  They 
were  dragged  from  door  to  door  through  the  streets  of  Detroit, 
and  offered  to  the  inhabitants  for  sale. 

"Why  did  be  leave  this  post  ?  Was  his  movement  authorized  ?  Where  is 
Frenchtown  situated?  By  whom  were  the  Americans  attacked?  What 
was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  In  whose  charge  were  the  prisoners  placed  » 
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1813  The  people  of  Detroit  exhibited  a  degree  of  tenderness  for 
their  unfortunate  countrymen,  which  entitles  them  to  ever- 
lasting gratitude.  All  classes  eagerly  sought  opportunities 
of  redeeming  the  unhappy  captives.  For  their  purchase, 
many  parted  with  every  thing  of  value.  The  female  sex 
were  particularly  conspicuous  for  their  sympathy :  they 
promptly  bartered  what  clothing  they  could  spare;  next, 
their  ear-rings,  and,  when  nothing  else  remained,  the  blankets 
from  their  beds.  Mr.  Woodward,  formerly  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  was  a  father  to  the  survivors.  He  remon- 
strated with  general  Proctor,  in  the  manly  tone  of  his  injured 
country ;  depicting,  in  appalling  language,  his  infamous  be- 
haviour. Several  of  the  British  officers,  also,  are  deserving 
of  praise  :  particularly,  major  Muir,  captains  Aikin  and  Cur- 
tis; the  Rev.  Mr.  Parrow  and  Dr.  Bowen. 

The  news  of  this  melancholy  affair  reached  general  Harri- 
son when  on  his  march  to  Frenchtown  with  a  reinforcement. 
He  had  heard,  with  displeasure,  the  unauthorized  movement 
of  general  Winchester:  apprehending  the  result,  he  then 
ordered  a  detachment  to  push  forward  to  his  relief:  and, 
now,  sent  on  a  chosen  body,  to  save  any  of  the  wretched 
party  who  might  have  escaped.  But  their  number  was  very 
small :  the  snow,  being  deep,  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  make  their  way. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  general  erected  at  the  Rapids  a 
defence ;  named  by  him,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  Ohio, 
Fort  Meigs.  The  enemy  had  been,  for  some  time  past,  col- 
lecting in  considerable  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  besieging 
this  place ;  which,  as  the  troops  expected  from  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky had  not  yet  arrived,  was  in  considerable  danger :  but 
the  Pennsylvania  brigade,  under  general  Cooks,  although  its 
term  of  service  had  expired,  volunteered  for  its  protection. 
This  fort  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  river ;  the  banks  of  which  are  chiefly  natural 
meadows.  With  the  aid  of  captains  Wood  and  Gratiot,  his 
two  principal  engineers,  the  general  laboured,  night  and  day, 
to  strengthen  its  fortifications :  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
about  twelve  hundred  men,  being  in  high  spirits,  and  resolved 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  —  On  the  first  of 
May,  the  British  commenced  a  fire,  with  one  twenty-four 
pounder,  one  twelve,  a  six  pounder,  and  a  howitzer.  By 
these,  no  material  injury  was  done ;  though  general  Harrison 

How  were  they  treated  ?  Who  remonstrated  with  Proctor  ?  What  Bri- 
tish officers  deserve  praise  ?  What  fort  was  erected  at  the  Rapids  ?  What 
brigade  volunteered  to  protect  the  fort  ?  Describe  its  situation.  Who 
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narrowly  escaped  being  killed  :  a  ball  struck  a  bench  on  jg^3 
whieh  he  w:is  sitting,  and,  at  another  time,  a  man  was  mor- 
tally wonmlcd  by  his  side.  On  the  3d,  an  additional  battery 
led  the  American  works,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  furnished  with  a  mortar;  which, 
after  throwing  a  number  of  bombs,  was  completely  silenced. 
The  Indians  now  mounted  on  the  trees,  fired  into  the  fort, 
and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  garrison.  At  this 
time,  the  levies  under  general  Clay,  were  seen  approaching, 
and  orders  were  instantly  sent  to  this  officer  to  detach  eight 
hundred  men,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  destroying  the  enemy's  batteries;  a  sortie 
from  the  garrison  being,  in  the  meantime,  projected,  against 
the  battery  erected  on  the  same  side  with  the  fort.  Colonel 
Dudley,  who  was  charged  with  the  performance  of  the  first 
service,  overcame  the  four  batteries  in  an  instant,  compelling 
their  defenders  to  retire ;  and,  having  executed  his  orders, 
commanded  a  retreat.  But  his  men,  elated  by  success,  and 
eager  to  avenge  the  recent  slaughter  of  their  countrymen, 
pushed  forward,  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  The  conse- 
quence was  dreadful.  In  a  few  moments,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  Indian  army,  three  times  their  number, 
headed  by  the  brave  Tecumseh ;  a  desperate  fight  ensued,  and 
a  scene  of  slaughter  almost  as  terrible  as  the  river  Raisin. 
Only  a  hundred  and  fifty  escaped :  the  rest  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  Colonel  Dudley  was  amongst  the  slain ; 
a  melancholy  sacrifice  to  rashness  and  insubordination. 

This,  in  some  measure,  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  sortie 
from  the  fort.  Yet,  colonel  Miller  sallied  out  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  men,  assaulted  the  besiegers'  entire  line,  though 
manned  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  and  as  many 
Indians,  spiked  the  cannon  of  the  principal  batteries,  and 
returned  with  above  forty  prisoners. 

Happily,  this  was  the  last  occasion  requiring  the  garrison 
to  display  their  active  bravery.  The  Indians,  after  their  suc- 
cessful ambuscade,  having,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
returned  home,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  Tecumseh 
and  his  subordinate  chieftains,  general  Proctor  made  instant 
preparations  to  retreat ;  when,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  taking 
place,  arrangements  were  entered  into  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and,  on  the  9th  of  May,  after  an  assault  of  thir- 
teen days,  the  enemy  withdrew. 

The  termination  of  this  siege  was  glorious  to  the  defenders, 

narrowly  escaped  being  slain  ?     What  is  said  of  Dudley  ?     Who  led  the 
Indian  army?     What  was  effected  by  colonel  Miller?     Where  did  the 
24* 
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1818  anc^  refl°cted  lustre  on  the  American  army.  It  taught  their 
enemies,  that,  in  future,  they  must  expect  to  meet  a  resistance 
different  from  what  they  had  experienced  from  Hull ;  and, 
that  if  they  would  succeed  in  overcoming  an  American  for- 
tress, they  must  previously  destroy  the  garrison. 

Designing  to  organize  the  expected  forces,  general  Harri- 
son returned  to  Franklinton.  Here,  a  deputation  from  all 
the  Indian  tribes  residing  in  Ohio,  and  some  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  having  made  a  tender  of  their 
services  to  follow  him  into  Canada,  their  offer,  after  some 
deliberation,  was  accepted;  as,  hitherto,  the  United  States 
employed  none  of  the  friendly  Indians,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  band  commanded  by  Logan,  a  distinguished  chief, 
a  nephew  of  Tecumseh.  They  were  advised  to  remain  neu- 
tral. But  the  advice  could  not  be  understood  by  these  war- 
like people  :  they  considered  it  rather  as  a  reproach  upon  their 
courage,  than  a  desire  to  promote  their  welfare ;  especially, 
as  several  inroads  had  been  made  upon  their  settlements  by 
the  hostile  tribes :  for  which  reason,  general  Harrison  now 
consented  to  their  wishes ;  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
merciful  to  their  prisoners,  and,  in  all  things,  conform  to  the 
established  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

Our  attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  military  operations  on 
the  northern  frontier;  where,  events  of  a  very  important 
character  had  occurred. 

During  the  winter,  Great  Britain  had  sent  a  number  of 
troops  to  Halifax;  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  the  spring,  and  being  in  early  readiness  to  aid  in 
the  defence  of  Canada.  Recent  victories  of  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns on  the  European  continent,  by  which  Napoleon's  gi- 
gantic power  was  almost  annihilated,  had  decreased  her  neces- 
sity, and,  consequently,  her  desire,  of  pacification  with  the 
United  States.  A  larger  force  could  therefore  be  directed 
against  her  trans-atlantic  enemies;  and,  besides,  the  militia 
of  her  American  piovinces  were  disciplined  with  unusual  care. 

By  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  many  valuable  officers,  taken 
in  the  first  campaign,  were  restored  to  the  American  army. 
The  troops  enlisted  in  the  middle  and  northern  districts,  were 
marched  to  Sackett's  Harbour  and  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  where,  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Pike,  now 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  they  were  converted 
into  efficient  soldiers. 

Indians  go  ?  What  did  Proctor  do  ?  To  what  place  did  Harrison,  return  ? 
Why  did  he  accept  the  offers  of  the  Indians  ?  On  what  conditions  ?  What 
had  taken  place  in  Europe  ?  Where  was  the  first  engagement  near  Sack- 
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The  first  interesting  engagement,  in  that  quarter,  took  place 
on  the  22nd  of  February;  when,  the  British,  with  twelve 
hundred  men,  having  attacked  Ogdensburg,  compelled  the 
Americans,  under  colonels  Forsythe  and  Benedict,  to  evacu- 
ate the  place.  The  vanquished  troops,  however,  had,  soon 
afterwards,  an  opportunity  of  silencing  the  triumphs  displayed 
by  the  enemy  on  this  occasion.  Lake  Ontario  was  no  sooner 
clear  of  ice,  than  a  descent  on  the  Canada  shore  was  projected; 
the  first  object  of  attack,  being  York,  the  capital  of  the  Upper 
province,  the  dep6t  of  the  British  military  stores  for  supplying 
their  western  posts,  and  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the 
success  of  either  party.  The  plan,  chiefly  suggested  by  gene- 
ral Pike,  was  highly  judicious;  and,  at  his  particular  request, 
general  Dearborne  intrusted  him  with  its  execution.  On  the 
27th  of  April,  the  troops,  escorted  by  commodore  Chauncey, 
who  rendered  most  important  assistance,  reached  the  place  of 
debarkation,  at  the  ruins  of  Toronto,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  town  of  York.  Major  Forsythe,  and  his  corps  of  rifle- 
men, were  the  first  on  shore,  amidst  a  galling  fire  of  musket- 
ry, and  were  in  a  moment  engaged  with  the  whole  force. 
General  Pike  followed ;  and,  afterwards,  a  detachment  under 
major  King;  consisting  of  the  light  artillery,  a  volunteer 
corps,  and  a  few  riflemen,  commanded  by  major  Eustace, 


General  Pike  at  the  Attack  on  York. 


colonel  M'Clure,  and  lieutenant  Riddle.  Placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  first  formed,  general  Pike  ordered  the  rest  to 
follow  rapidly,  and  ascended  the  bank  against  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets from  the  grenadiers.  He  charged  with  impetuosity  :  they 

ett's  Harbour  ?     Who  was   compelled   to   evacuate  Ogdensburg  ?     Who 
commanded  the  forces  scut  against  York?     When  was  the  attack  made? 
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1813  werc  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled.  Scarcely  was  this 
achieved,  when  the  bugles  of  Forsythe  announced  that  he, 
also,  had  been  victorious. — A  fresh  body  of  the  enemy's 
grenadiers  now  suddenly  issued  from  the  woods;  making  a 
desperate  charge  on  major  King's  regiment.  It  faltered  lor 
a  moment;  but  immediately  rallied,  and  drove  the  British 
from  the  field.  Again,  they  were  seen  forming  at  a  distance ; 
but  reinforcements  having,  by  this  time,  landed  from  the 
fleet,  they  retreated  from  the  adjacent  garrison. 

The  American  troops  were  now  arranged  according  to  the 
intended  order  of  battle.  They  moved  forward  with  becoming 
ardour  and  veteran  precision.  They  confided  in  their  leader, 
and  their  leader  placed  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  them. 
On  emerging  from  a  wood,  a  twenty-four  pounder  opened  from 
one  of  the  enemy's  batteries :  but  this  was  soon  taken,  and 
the  column  moved  on  to  the  second,  which  was  abandoned  on 
their  approach.  General  Pike  here  ordered  his  men  to  halt ; 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  strength  of  the  garrison  of 
York,  and  obtaining  other  information ;  for,  as  the  barracks 
appeared  to  be  evacuated,  he  suspected  a  stratagem,  to  draw 
him  within  the  reach  of  some  secret  force.  Lieutenant  Rid- 
dle was  sent  forward  to  ascertain  the  enemy's  situation. 
Meanwhile,  the  heroic  Pike,  as  humane  as  he  was  brave,  oc- 
cupied himself  in  removing  a  wounded  British  soldier  from 
a  place  of  danger;  and,  after  performing  this  act  of  gene- 
rosity, was  calmly  seated  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  in  conversa- 
tion with  another  soldier  who  had  been  taken  prisoner;  when, 
suddenly,  the  air  was  convulsed  by  a  tremendous  explosion. 
The  British  magazine,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards, 
near  the  barracks,  had  blown  up.  Huge  stones  and  fragments 
of  wood  were  rent  asunder,  and  whirled  aloft,  by  the  ex- 
ploding of  five  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Immense 
quantities  of  those  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  victorious  column, 
killing  and  wounding  more  than  two  hundred  men.  Amongst 
the  wounded,  was  general  Pike.  But  the  Americans,  though 
for  a  moment  confounded,  soon  recovered  their  former  order  : 
the  ranks  were  instantly  closed,  and  their  undaunted  spirit 
was  evinced  by  three  loud  huzzas. 

The  wound  of  the  gallant  Pike  was  soon  found  to  be  mor- 
tal ;  yet  he  still  retained  the  fire  and  solicitude  of  the  soldier 
and   commander.     "Move   on,  my  brave   fellows,"    he  ex- 
claimed, "and  revenge  your  general."    They  instantly  obeyed. 
He  was  then  carried  on  board  a  vessel,  and,  shortly  after- 
Name  the  officers  engaged.     What  happened  to  the  British  magazine  ? 
What  caused  he  death  of  Pike  ?     What  were  his  last  words  to  his  men  ? 
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wards,  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  British  flag.     On  seeing  jgjg 
the  victorious  trophy,  his  eyes,  over  which  approaching  death 
h:i<l  already  drawn  the  prophetic  film,  for  a  moment,  resumed 
their  lustre ;  and,  making  signs  for  it  to  be  placed  under  his 
head,  he  contentedly  expired. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  Americans,  under  colonel  Pearcc, 
moved  forward  towards  the  town,  and,  on  their  way,  were  met 
by  an  offer  of  capitulation.  The  public  stores  were  assigned 
to  the  invaders,  and  all  the  troops  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war.  The  British  loss,  in  men,  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured;  of  the  latter, 
there  were  fifty  of  the  line  and  five  hundred  militia.  The 
public  property  destroyed  was  immense ;  and  that  which  was 
reserved  uninjured,  amounted  in  value  to  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  being  now  fully  attained,  the 
American  forces  evacuated  York  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  re- 
embarked  :  but  the  fleet  did  not  leave  the  harbour  until 
the  8th. 

An  attack  on  Fort  George,  and  Fort  Erie,  unsuccessfully 
attempted  the  year  before,  was  the  next  thing  to  be  under- 
taken. Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  (a  severe 
cannonade  between  the  opposite  batteries  having  occurred  the 
day  before,  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  Americans)  gene- 
rals Dearborne  and  Lewis  embarked,  with  their  whole  force, 
amounting  to  four  thousand  men.  The  advance,  under  colo- 
nel Scott,  consisting  of  five  hundred,  was  exposed,  in  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  to  incessant  volleys  of  musketry,  from 
at  least  twelve  hundred  regulars,  stationed  in  a  ravine ;  yet, 
they  faltered  not  a  moment :  no  sooner  were  they  formed  on 
the  beach,  than  they  were  led  to  the  charge,  and  dispersed 
the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  works,  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
were  furiously  engaged.  Fort  George  being  in  a  short  time 
rendered  untenable,  the  British  laid  trains  to  their  magazines, 
and  hastily  retired.  The  American  light  companies  took  pos- 
session of  the  abandoned  works;  captains  Hindman  and 
Stockton  having  entered  first,  and  extinguished  the  fire  in- 
tended to  create  the  explosion.  Each  withdrew  a  match  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life.  Before  twelve  o'clock,  the 
whole  of  the  fortifications  in  that  quarter  were  surmounted 
by  the  American  flag :  the  enemy  having  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  six  hun- 
dred prisoners ;  their  antagonists,  only  thirty-nine  killed,  and 

What  was  the  result  of  the  attack  upon  York  ?     What  was  the  British 
loss  ?     What  fort  was  next  attacked  ?    What  officers  gained  much  credit  ? 
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1813  a  hundred  and  eight  wounded.  High  praise  was  given  by  the 
commodore  and  the  general  to  the  forces  under  their  respec- 
tive orders.  Scott  and  Boyd  were  particularly  mentioned; 
and  much  honour  was  gained  by  colonel  M.  Porter  and  major 
Armistead  of  the  artillery ;  captain  Totten  of  the  engineers, 
and  lieutenant  Oliver  H.  Perry  of  the  navy.  Commodore 
Chauncey  himself  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  this  splendid 
enterprise ;  the  judicious  attack  with  his  vessels,  on  the  dif- 
ferent batteries,  having  largely  contributed  to  its  success. 

A  few  days  afterwards  it  became  known,  that  the  enemy, 
under  general  Vincent,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  men, 
had  encamped  on  the  heights  at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay. 
The  American  commander  determined  to  allow  them  no  re- 
pose. A  force,  therefore,  much  superior  in  numbers,  under 
Chandler  and  Winder,  in  a  short  time  arrived  within  a  few 
miles  of  their  position ;  using  every  means,  as  well  to  pre- 
vent their  escape,  as  to  guard  against  surprise.  The  situation 
of  the  British  army  was  almost  hopeless.  To  contend  openly, 
would  have  been  the  last  refuge  of  despair ;  yet,  what  could 
not  be  gained  by  this  alternative,  might,  notwithstanding,  be 
accomplished  by  address.  Their  commander  resolved  to  try 
the  fortune  of  an  attack  in  the  night.  The  fires  kindled  by  the 
Americans,  while  they  guided  the  assailants  to  their  camp, 
served  to  conceal  them  during  their  approach.  Several  of  the 
American  sentinels,  owing  to  the  extreme  negligence  of  the 
main  guard,  were  silently  bayoneted  by  the  enemy;  who,  to 
the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred,  passed  them  when 
asleep.  The  assailants  now  raised  a  tremendous  Indian  yell. 
The  main  body  of  the  Americans  were,  by  this,  suddenly 
awoke,  and,  seizing  their  arms,  commenced  a  heavy  and 
destructive  fire.  An  awful  combat  immediately  overspread 
the  encampment.  A  scene  of  confusion  followed,  equally 
distressing  to  the  commanders,  and  difficult  of  description. 
The  soldiers  of  one  party  were  intermingled  with  those  of 
the  other ;  the  darkness  of  the  night  rendered  friends  undis- 
tinguishable  from  foes,  and  the  irregular  firing  of  the  whole 

June  prevented  the  respective  orders  being  heard.  General  Chand- 
6  ler  was  at  length  entangled  amongst  the  enemy;  general 
Winder  soon  afterwards  found  himself  in  the  same  situation, 
and  both  were  taken  prisoners.  Finding  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery limbered,  the  British  drove  them  off,  overturned  others, 
hastily  retired,  and  before  daylight,  concealed  themselves  with 
the  main  body  in  a  wood.  The  Americans  returned  to  Fort 

What  naval  officers  contributed  to  the  successful  attack  ?     What  officers 
commanded  at  .Burlington  bay  ?     What  was  their  fate  ?    What  was  the 
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George ;  harassed,  nearly  the  whole  way,  by  the  Indians,  and 
their  disappointment  rendered  still  more  grievous,  from  the 
capture,  by  an  armed  schooner,  of  nearly  all  their  camp  equi- 
page and  baggage. 

The  movement  of  general  Dearborne  against  the  fortifica- 
tions  on  the  Niagara,  was  attended  with  imminent  danger  to  29 
Sackett's  Harbour.  In  his  absence,  it  experienced  a  formid- 
able attack.  Sir  George  Prevost  having  embarked,  with  a 
thousand  men,  on  board  the  fleet  of  Sir  James  Yeo,  scarcely 
had  commodore  Chauncey  arrived  at  Niagara,  when  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  appeared  off  the  harbour.  An  alarm  was  imme- 
diately given.  General  Brown,  with  about  a  thousand  men, 
of  every  description  —  seamen,  artillerists,  militia,  invalids, 
and  volunteers — made  the  best  preparation  that  the  occurrence 
would  permit.  At  the  only  place  of  landing,  he  hastily  raised 
a  battery  and  breast-work ;  behind  which,  some  militia  and 
artillery  were  stationed ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  in 
a  second  line  near  the  public  buildings.  The  approach  of  the 
enemy's  boats,  did  not,  at  first,  disturb  the  firmness  of  the 
militia,  who  formed  the  front  line ;  but,  when  they  had  dis- 
charged their  muskets,  they  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  arrest  their  flight.  A 
sharp  conflict  now  began,  with  the  regulars  and  artillery 
under  colonel  Backus  :  who  retired  gradually ;  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  houses  and  barracks,  and  continuing  to  annoy  the 
assailants  from  the  windows.  At  this  time,  the  hopes  of  the 
American  commander  revived.  Ashamed  of  their  panic,  (to 
which,  indeed,  the  bravest  troops,  if  inexperienced,  are  sub- 
ject,) a  considerable  party  of  the  militia  had  rallied  near  the 
scene  of  action :  with  these,  general  Brown  marched  silently 
through  the  woods,  in  apparent  secresy,  yet  intending  to  be 
discovered.  The  stratagem  was  successful.  Believing  that 
his  rear  was  in  danger  of  assault,  and  perhaps  informed  that 
a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  Americans  was  approaching, 
the  British  commander  ordered  a  retreat,  and,  leaving  his 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  hastily  embarked. 

The  attack,  however,  although  repulsed,  created  conside- 
rable damage.  Supposing  that  his  friends  were  entirely 
beaten,  commodore  Chauncey,  agreeably  with  a  previous 
arrangement,  set  fire  to  the  public  store-houses,  and,  before 
the  flames  were  suppressed,  the  destruction  was  extensive. 

General  Dearborne,  having  been,  for  some  time,  labouring 

result  of  this  engagement?  To  what  place  did  the  Americans  return? 
Wluit  Aiiii-rii-an  general  repulsed  the  British  at  Sackett's  Harbour  ?  What 
damage  resulted  ?  Who  succeeded  Dearborne  in  command?  What  was 
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1813  under  a  severe  indisposition,  now  retired  from  service,  assign- 
ing Fort  G-eorge  to  the  care  of  colonel  Boyd.  The  Ameri- 
can arms  soon  afterwards  experienced  a  severe  reverse,  by  an 
irrational  attack  on  a  British  party  at  La  Goose's  House, 
about  seventeen  miles  from  the  fort :  and  on  the  8th  of  July 
a  skirmish  ensued,  without  any  advantage  remaining  on  cither 
side.  Losses  were  frequently  occurring,  from  the  peculiar 
warfare  of  the  Indians :  Boyd,  therefore,  considering  the  for- 
bearance, hitherto  observed,  in  refusing  the  service  of  the 
friendly  tribes,  injurious  to  the  army,  accepted  the  aid  of  tho 
Seneca  nation,  having  about  four  hundred  warriors,  under 
young  Cornplanter :  with  a  stipulation  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  entered  into  by  the  western  Indians  with  general  Harri- 
son. On  the  last  day  of  July,  twelve  hundred  British  landed 
at  Plattsburg,  destroyed  the  public  stores,  and  carried  off 
large  quantities  of  private  property ;  interesting  engagements 
continued  between  sir  James  Yeo  and  commodore  Chauncey; 
in  which,  the  latter,  though  he  contended  with  the  utmost 
gallantry  and  skill,  suffered  occasional  defeats. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Atlantic  shore  en- 
joyed a  state  of  comparative  peace.  Early  in  the  spring, 
however,  a  devastating  mode  of  hostility  began,  against  the 
most  exposed  southern  states ;  a  distinction  having  been  made 
between  the  north  and  south  :  from  a  belief  that  the  north- 
ern states  were  not  only  unfriendly  to  the  war,  but  strongly 
inclined  to  separate  from  the  Union,  and  return  to  their  for- 
mer allegiance  under  the  king  of  England.  On  the  4th 
of  February,  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships  of 
the  line,  three  frigates,  and  some  shipping  of  inferior  size, 
ascended  the  Chesapeake,  destroyed  the  small  vessels  em- 
ployed in  navigating  the  bay,  and  effectually  blockaded  its 
entire  waters.  About  the  same  time,  another  squadron, 
under  admiral  Beresford,  entered  the  Delaware,  and,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  demanded  from  the  people  in  the  village  of 
Lewistown  a  supply  of  provisions :  which  were  spiritedly  re- 
fused by  colonel  Davis ;  the  officer  commanding  at  this  place. 
The  frigate  Belvidera  then  moved  near  the  village,  and  com- 
menced a  furious  bombardment.  But  this  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  supply  was  equally  ineffective.  Her  fire  being  re- 
turned from  a  small  battery  hastily  erected  on  the  shore, 
after  a  cannonade  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  attempt  was 
relinquished.  Another  trial,  near  the  same  place,  in  the 

the  result  of  an  attack  on  La  Goose's  house  ?  What  Indian  nation  aided 
the  Americans  ?  What  occurred  in  Chesapeake  bay  ?  Who  attacked 
Lewistown?  Who  defended  Lewistown?  With  what  success?  What 
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ensuing  month,  met  a  singular  opposition  :  the  admiral  hav- 
ing attempted  to  land  a  party  from  his  barges,  major  Hunter, 
'•i  od  by  colonel  Davis  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
resisted  so  gallantly,  that  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  return 
to  their  shipping,  which,  soon  after,  sailed  for  Bermuda. 

In  the  meantime,  distressing  scenes  were  enacted  in  the 
Chesapeake.  Admiral  Cockburn  disgraced  himself  and  the 
British  navy,  by  predatory  warfare,  altogether  unworthy  of 
any  but  buccaneers.  Taking  possession  of  several  islands  in 
the  bay,  he  thence  made  descents,  at  first,  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring farm-houses  and  country-seats;  plundering  and  de- 
stroying everything  that  could  be  reached.  Extending  his 
views,  he  next  attacked  the  villages  of  Frenchtown,  on  the 
Elk  river,  and  Havre  de  Grace,  higher  up  the  bay ;  both  of 
which  were  ruthlessly  plundered  and  burnt.  Georgetown  and 
Fredericktown  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  people  of  French- 
town,  after  firing  a  few  shots,  retired  before  the  superior  force 


O'Neil  and  bis  Gun. 

of  the  enemy; — all,  except  an  old  Hibernian,  named  O'Neil, 
who  stood  alone,  loading  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  firing  it 
himself,  until,  by  recoiling,  it  ran  over  his  leg,  and  wounded 
him  severely;  and  even  then,  exchanging  his  piece  of  ordnance 
for  a  musket,  and  limping  away,  he  still  kept  up  a  retreating 
fight  with  the  'advanced  column  of  the  British.  He  was,  at 
length,  made  prisoner,  but,  soon  afterwards,  released. — The 
behaviour  of  colonel  Vcuzy  and  a  small  party  at  Frederick- 
town,  was  equally  deserving  of  applause.  Aided  by  a  few 

llriti.-li  nllircr  Mtod  dishonourably  in  the  Chesapeake?   What  places  were 
burned?    What  individual  distinguished  himself?    What  cities  were  now 
25 
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militia,  the  remainder  of  fifty  who  had  opposed  the  enemy 
on  their  landing,  this  brave  officer  continued  a  steady  and 
well-directed  fire,  until  longer  delay  would  bring  inevitable 
destruction  upon  themselves,  and  increased  severity  upon  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  arrival  of  admiral  Warren  augmented  the"  British 
naval  force  in  the  Chesapeake,  to  a  formidable  number.  Seven 
ships  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates,  with  a  proportional  at- 
tendance of  smaller  vessels,  and  a  large  body  of  land  troops 
accompanied  by  sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  held  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  bay.  The  unguarded  villages  had  already  felt 
the  unsparing  hand  of  barbarous  warfare ;  the  strongest  cities 
were  now  in  danger  of  destruction.  Baltimore,  Annapolis, 
and  Norfolk,  were  equally  in  expectation  of  assault. 

Norfolk  was  destined  as  the  first  object  of  attack.  The 
naval  and  military  commanders  were  alike  active  in  making 
preparations  against  the  impending  danger.  Commodore 
Cassin,  having  received  intelligence  that  a  squadron  of  the 
enemy  had  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  ordered  that  the  fri- 
gate Constellation  should  be  anchored  between  the  two  forts, 
which  command  the  approach  to  Norfolk ;  and  that  the  gun- 
boat flotilla,  under  captain  Tarbell,  should  engage  the  fore- 
most of  the  enemy.  Ten  thousand  militia  were  already  as- 
sembled in  the  town.  The  flotilla  did  considerable  damage 
to  one  of  the  advancing  frigates ;  but  was  soon  under  the 
necessity  of  retiring.  Four  days  afterwards,  (on  the  22d  of 
June,)  the  British  were  discerned  approaching,  with  about 
four  thousand  land-troops :  whom,  they  endeavoured  to  dis- 
embark on  Craney  Island,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  American 
gun-boats.  But,  in  avoiding  one  danger,  they  encountered 
another,  more  destructive.  A  battery,  under  the  direction 
of  lieutenant  Neale,  was  managed  with  so  much  precision, 
that  several  of  their  boats  were  cut  in  two,  the  admiral's 
barge  was  sunk,  and  the  whole  force,  after  half  their  number 
had  landed,  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  scene  of  their  disappointment.  A  large 
body  who  had  disembarked  on  the  main  shore,  were  not  less 
ably  resisted  by  the  Virginia  volunteers,  on  their  crossing 
the  narrow  inlet  to  the  west.  Here,  too,  they  were  forced  to 
relinquish  the  attempt ;  their  loss,  altogether,  being  two  hun- 
dred in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  a  number  who  seized  the 

in  danger  ?  Which  place  was  first  attacked  ?  Where  did  the  British 
attempt  to  land?  With  what  success  ?  Who  commanded  the  American 
naval  forces  ?  Where  is  Hampton  situated  ?  Why  was  Hampton  attack- 
ed ?  What  officers  made  the  attack  ?  Was  it  successful  ?  What  was 
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opportunity  of  deserting.     The  Americans  lost  not  a  single  jgjg 
man. 

The  safety  of  Norfolk,  as  well  as  of  Gosport,  Portsmouth, 
and  other  places,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  resolute  defence 
of  Craney  Island.  The  conduct  of  lieutenant  Neale  and  his 
equally  brave  companions,  Shubrick,  Saunders,  and  Breck- 
cnridge,  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
colonel  Bcaty  and  his  officers  were  not  less  entitled  to  ap- 
plause. 

Changing  the  mode  of  approach,  the  enemy  determined  on 
proceeding  against  Hampton ;  a  town,  distant  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Norfolk.  The  fortifications  of  this  place  were  of 
small  importance  :  the  garrison  was  weak ;  not  exceeding 
four  hundred  men.  Possessed  of  this  place,  it  was  thought 
that  Norfolk  would  be  the  more  easily  subdued ;  as  its  com- 
munication with  the  upper  country  would  then  be  entirely 
interrupted.  On  the  25th,  admiral  Cockburn  advanced,  with 
a  number  of  bargee,  tenders,  and  smaller  vessels ;  throwing 
rockets,  and  firing  towards  the  town  :  while  general  Beckwith 
landed  below,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men;  intending 
to  march  up,  and  gain  the  American  rear.  But  the  admiral 
was  so  warmly  received  by  major  Crutchfield,  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Hampton,  who  opened  against  him  a  few  pieces 
of  artillery,  that  he  was  compelled,  instantly,  to  withdraw, 
and  conceal  his  men  behind  a  point. 

The  general  now  appeared,  and  was  severely  galled  by  a 
rifle  company  under  captain  Servant,  which  had  been  posted 
in  a  wood.  Major  Crutchfield  soon  afterwards  brought  his 
infantry  to  their  support;  but,  finding  himself  unable  to 
stand  against  numbers  so  superior,  he  retreated.  The  enemy 
were  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Captain  Prior,  who  had  been 
left  to  command  the  battery  that  had  opposed  them  in  their 
landing,  when  the  royal  marines  had  approached  within  sixty 
yards,  and  his  party  were  in  immediate  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured, ordered  the  guns  to  be  spiked;  and,  charging  upon 
the  enemy,  threw  them  into  confusion :  by  which  act  of  des- 
peration, he  effected  his  escape,  without  losing  any  of  his 
men.  Altogether,  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
nineteen ;  the  British,  thirty-eight. 

With  painful  feeling,  and  reluctance,  we  here  record  the 
barbarities  that  followed.  Unwilling  to  perpetuate  the  recol- 
lection of  atrocities,  and,  consequently,  prolong  the  hostile 
feeling  toward  the  British,  we  would  pass  them  over  in  si- 

the  American  loss  ?     What  the  British  ?     Relate  what  followed.      How 
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1813  lence ;  yet,  a  brief  memorial  seems  imperiously  required,  to 
animate  the  exertions  of  every  citizen  against  invasion  at  a 
future  day.  The  troops  employed  in  the  attack  on  Craney 
Island,  were  chiefly  of  the  vilest  description ;  prisoners,  of 
various  nations,  taken  from  the  French  armies  in  Spain :  who 
had  entered  the  British  service  with  a  view  of  rewarding  their 
own  desertion  by  the  plunder  of  their  friends.  No  sooner 
was  the  town  in  possession  of  these  wretches,  than  leave  was 
given  them  to  satiate  the  worst  passions  of  corrupted  nature. 
Neither  age  nor  sex,  sickness  nor  decrepitude  of  years,  re- 
strained the  monstrous  cruelties  of  these  barbarians.  Some 
justification  of  their  enormities  was  offered  by  the  British 
commander.  When  appealed  to  by  general  Taylor,  sir  Sid- 
ney Beckwith  declared,  that  excesses  were  permitted  in  retali- 
ation for  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  at  Craney  Island,  in 
shooting  at  a  crew  of  English  seamen,  who  had  clung  to  their 
barge  when  overset;  nevertheless,  that  the  troops  had  pro- 
ceeded to  a  degree  of  severity,  unwarranted,  and  that,  on 
learning  the  extent  of  their  enormities,  he  had  ordered  them 
to  re-embark.  The  Americans,  however,  deny  the  existence 
of  that  ground  of  retaliation ;  it  having,  after  solemn  inquiry, 
appeared,  that  they  had  acted  with  uniform  humanity. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  the  British  were 
employed,  chiefly,  in  threatening  Washington,  Annapolis, 
and  Baltimore.  Admiral  Coekburn  was  permitted  to  follow 
his  inclination,  by  removing  with  a  large  squadron  to  the 
south;  where  he  carried  on,  in  the  Carolinas  and  in  Georgia, 
the  same  species  of  warfare  so  extensively  practised  by  him 
in  the  Chesapeake. 

To  this,  a  pleasing  contrast  was  shown,  in  the  deportment 
of  commodore  Hardy;  who  commanded  a  squadron  off  the 
northern  states.  His  conduct  was  brave,  honourable,  and 
humane :  while  performing  his  duty  as  a  British  officer,  he 
did  not  forget  the  laws  of  established  warfare :  he  fought  the 
battles  of  his  country ;  but,  with  the  severity  of  the  soldier, 
he  blended  the  mildness  of  the  Christian. 

The  United  States  now  so  justly  estimated  the  value  of 
their  marine  department,  that  congress,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, authorized  the  building  of  several  additional  vessels. 

This  confidence,  arising  from  the  success  of  the  past,  was 
not  impaired  by  the  achievements  of  the  future.  Succeeding 
victories  were  equally  splendid  with  the  former.  The  arrival 

did  Beckwith  attempt  to  justify  his  conduct?  Was  there  any  truth  in 
attei.  Ycuse  ?  What  places  were  now  threatened  ?  What  is  said  of  Cock- 
naval  iori;"hat  of  Hardy  ?  Who  captured  the  Peacock  ?  In  what  vessel  ? 
ed?  What  o. 
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of  the  Hornet  gave  another  addition  to  the  long  catalogue  of 
inival  triumphs.  Captain  Lawrence  had  been  ordered  to 
blockade  a  British  ship  of  war  at  St.  Salvador  ;  which  vessel 
wus  formally  challenged  by  the  Hornet;  but,  unwilling  to 
risk  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  silver,  she  thought  it  pru- 
dent, though  of  superior  force,  to  decline  the  combat.  The 
Hornet  afterwards  sailed  for  Pernambuco;  on  the  4th  of 
February,  captured  an  English  brig  of  ten  guns,  with  above 
twenty  thousand  dollars;  then,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Ma- 
ranhaiu,  and  on  the  22d  steered  for  Demerara.  On  the  24th 
captain  Lawrence  engaged  a  large  national  armed  brig,  the 
Peacock ;  pouring  into  her  so  heavy  a  fire,  that,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  she  not  only  surrendered,  but  hoisted  a  signal  of 
distress.  She  was  cut  almost  to  pieces,  and  had  already  six 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  The  sea  rushed  impetuously 
through  her  wounds ;  threatening  every  moment  to  ingulf 
her.  A  party  was  immediately  sent  to  remove  her  crew  on 
board  the  Hornet.  They  found,  that  her  captain  had  been 
killed,  that  the  greater  part  of  her  men  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  and  that  she  was  rapidly  sinking,  notwithstanding 
all  their  efforts  to  keep  her  above  the  water.  Her  guns  were 
now  thrown  overboard,  and  the  shot-holes  stopped,  while  a 
part  of  the  Hornet's  crew  laboured  strenuously  to  save  the 
vanquished.  But  the  utmost  exertions  of  these  generous 
men  were  unavailing :  she  sunk,  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
carrying  down  nine  of  her  own  men,  and  three  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

Hitherto,  invariable  success  had  attended  the  navy;  but, 
for  a  while,  Great  Britain  seemed  to  have  regained  her  ancient 
character  of  invincibility.  Perhaps,  this  change  was  benefi- 
cial to  the  United  States.  A  longer  continuance  of  victory 
might  have  relaxed  that  vigorous  discipline,  which,  the  want 
of  confidence,  not  experience,  had  established. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Hornet,  the  Chesapeake  frigate  returned  to  Boston,  from  a 
four  months'  cruise;  when,  her  commander,  captain  Evans, 
being  appointed  to  the  New  York  station,  she  was  assigned 
to  captain  Lawrence.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
the  British  frigate  Shannon,  commanded  by  captain  Broke, 
appeared  off  Boston  Harbour,  prepared  for  a  desperate  ren- 
counter; and  sent  a  formal  challenge  to  captain  Lawrence: 
which,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  receive.  He  was,  at  this 
time,  absent  from  the  port.  On  arriving,  he  was  informed, 

Who  commanded  the  Chesapeake  when  captured  ?     By  what  frigate  was 
Bhe  taken  ?     When  and  where  did  this  misfortune  happen  ?     What  was 
25* 
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1813  *bat  a  British  frigate  was  lying  off  the  harbour,  apparently 
inviting  a  combat  with  an  American.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  occasion  ;  as  he  burned  with  impatience  again  to  meet 
the  enemy.  But  his  spirit  was  more  commendable  than  his 
prudence.  He  did  not  sufficiently  inquire  into  the  relative 
condition  of  the  vessels.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chesa- 
peake's  crew  had  been  recently  discharged  ;  others  had  been 
enlisted,  and  several  of  the  officers  were  sick.  Under  these 
disadvantages,  he  sailed  out  on  the  first  of  June,  determined 
to  risk  a  battle.  When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  Shan- 
non, he  addressed  his  crew;  but  found  that  they  listened 
with  no  enthusiasm  :  some  heard  him  with  sullen  coldness  ; 
others,  with  murmurs  and  dissatisfaction.  They  alleged,  as 
a  reason  of  complaint,  the  non-payment  of  their  prize-money. 
For  this,  he  immediately  gave  them  tickets,  and  thought  that 
they  were  reconciled  :  but  he  was  mistaken  ;  they  were,  at 
this  moment,  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  At  length,  the 
Chesapeake  closed  with  the  enemy,  and  gave  her  a  broadside  ; 
which  was  returned  with  equal  destruction  :  but  the  Chesa- 
peake was  more  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  officers.  A  second 
and  a  third  broadside  were  exchanged,  with  the  same  misfor- 
tune. A  hand-grenade  thrown  from  the  Shannon,  exploded 
in  the  arm-chest  of  the  Chesapeake,  with  disastrous  effect. 
Captain  Broke,  with  great  alertness,  seized  the  moment  of 
distress,  and  boarded  the  American.  A  scene  of  horrid  car- 
nage ensued.  Captain  Lawrence  had  been  mortally  wounded 
early  in  the  action,  and  carried  below  ;  exclaiming  as  he  left 
the  deck,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship;"  every  officer,  qualified 
for  command,  was  either  killed  or  severely  wounded,  and,  of 
the  crew,  one-third  were  disabled.  In  twelve  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  ship  was  overcome,  and 
her  colours  hauled  down.  Of  the  enemy,  twenty-three  were 
killed  and  fifty-six  wounded.  On  board  the  Chesapeake,  about 
eighty  men  were  killed,  and  as  many  wounded  ;  the  greater 
portion  of  which  loss  was  suffered  after  the  enemy  had  gained 
the  deck. 

The  bodies  of  captain  Lawrence  and  lieutenant  Ludlow, 
who,  also,  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  were  in- 
terred by  the  enemy  at  Halifax,  with  every  honour,  —  civil, 
naval,  and  military.  A  passport  being  obtained  from  commo- 
dore Hardy,  they  were  afterwards  brought  to  the  United 
States,  by  Mr.  Crowninshield  of  Salem,  in  his  own  barge, 
manned  by  twelve  masters  of  vessels. 

the  fate  of  Lawrence  ?     What  was  his  noble  order  ?     What  respect  was 
paid  to  Lawrence  and  Ludlow  ?   What  honour  was  conferred  upon  Broke  ? 
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Seldom  did  any  victory  create  in  England,  amongst  the 
adherents  of  the  government,  a  more  pleasing  sensation,  than 
lli.-  rupture  of  the  Chesapeake.  Not  even  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  Wellington  in  Spain,  nor  of  Nelson  on  the  ocean, 
had  called  forth  more  lively  expressions  of  satisfaction  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  feeling,  the  prince  regent  conferred 
upon  the  victor,  who  had  undoubtedly  evinced  the  utmost 
contempt  of  danger,  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  another  American  vessel  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British.  A  sloop  of  war,  the  Argus,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  vanquished.  After  conveying  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, the  United  States'  minister,  to  France,  the  Argus  pro- 
ceeded early  in  June  to  cruise  in  the  English  channel  ;  where 
she  continued  for  two  months,  committing  extensive  havoc 
amongst  the  enemy's  shipping;  and  causing  so  much  alarm, 
that  the  British  merchants  were  unable  to  procure  insurance 
on  their  vessels,  navigating  in  that  quarter,  under  three  times 
the  customary  premium.  Several  ships  of  war  were  ordered 
out  in  search  of  this  daring  and  destructive  foe  ;  one  of  which 
at  length  discerned  her,  amidst  the  flame  of  a  brig  which  she 
had  set  on  fire.  This  was  the  Pelican  ;  a  vessel  of  her  own 
class,  but  said  to  be  two  guns  superior  to  her  in  force.  An 
action  commenced,  at  the  distance  of  musket-shot  ;  the  Peli- 
can being  to  windward.  At  the  first  broadside,  captain  Allen 
of  the  Argus  fell,  severely  wounded  ;  and  lieutenant  Watson, 
also,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  after  a  brave  and  skil- 
ful performance  of  his  duty  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  was 
rendered  unfit  for  service,  and  was  succeeded  by  lieutenant 
Allen.  In  five  minutes  more,  the  Argus  was  so  greatly 
damaged  in  her  rigging,  that  she  could  no  longer  be  man- 
oeuvred ;  and,  after  sustaining  a  tremendous  raking  fire  for 
half  an  hour,  she  surrendered. 

Captain  Allen,  who  was  justly  a  favourite  of  his  country, 
with  midshipmen  Delphy  and  Edwards,  died  in  England; 
where  they  were  buried,  with  all  the  professional  tributes  of 
respect. 

America  was  soon  after  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  Argus. 
Victory  again  favoured  the  republic.  In  the  following  month,  SePt< 
the  brig  Enterprise,  lieutenant  Burroughs,  when  a  few  days 
out  of  Portland,  captured  the  Boxer;  a  vessel  rather  supe- 
rior in  effective  force.  The  Enterprise  had  only  one  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded;  but  that  one  was  the  lamented  Bur- 

What  other  vessel  was  captured  ?     Who  commanded  the  Argus  ?     Did  he 
recoTer  from  his  wound  ?    What  British  vessel  was  captured  ?     Who  was 
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1813  roughs.  The  British  loss  was  more  considerable ;  and 
amongst  their  slain,  also,  was  their  commander,  captain 
Blythe;  who  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  antagonist,  in 
Portland. 

Meanwhile,  extensive  preparations  were  making  on  the 
land.  In  the  west,  the  campaign  opened  with  an  affair, 
which,  though  of  small  importance,  as  affecting  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  was,  nevertheless,  conspicuous  for  its  bril- 
liancy. This,  was  the  remarkable  defence  of  Fort  Sandusky, 
by  Major  Croghan ;  a  youth  of  only  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
When  commanding  at  another  post,  Croghan,  having  received 
information  that  the  enemy  intended  to  invest  the  fort  of 
Lower  Sandusky,  had  marched  hither,  with  some  additional 
men,  and  been  occupied,  with  great  assiduity,  in  placing  it 
in  the  best  posture  of  defence.  But  the  only  addition  that 
he  was  enabled  to  complete,  was  a  ditch  around  the  stockade 
of  pickets;,  a  species  of  fortification  which  encloses  these 
hastily  constructed  forts,  but  affords  small  protection  against 
artillery.  One  six  pounder  was  his  entire  ordnance  :  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men,  regulars,  and  Pittsburg  and  Petersburg 
volunteers,  the  total  number  of  his  garrison.  There  seemed 
no  likelihood  of  his  defending  the  place.  General  Harrison, 
conceiving  it  impossible  to  hold  it,  ordered  him,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  to  destroy  the  works,  and  retire.  But 
this,  the  heroic  Croghan,  taking  the  responsibility  on  himself, 
determined  to  disobey. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  general  Proctor  appeared,  with  about 
five  hundred  regulars  and  seven  hundred  Indians,  together 
with  some  gun-boats ;  when,  after  making  the  most  prudent 
arrangements  to  cut  off  the  garrison's  retreat,  he  demanded 
a  surrender.  But  the  major  refused  to  obey  the  summons. 
Finding  that  his  companions  would  support  him  to  the  last, 
he  retained,  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  same  courage  as 
when  expecting  their  arrival,  and  returned  the  answer  of  a 
soldier.  He  withstood,  undaunted,  the  whole  fury  of  their 
cannon,  directed  against  a  single  point  of  his  defence; 
strengthening  it  with  bags  of  flour  and  sand :  concealed  his 
six  pounder  loaded  with  slugs  and  grape,  in  the  bastion  that 
covered  the  angle  through  which  the  assailants  meant  to  en- 
ter; and,  reserving  his  fire,  until  several  hundred  of  their 
number  had  reached  the  ditch,  commenced,  with  an  effect,  so 
destructive,  that  nearly  the  whole  were  either  killed  or 

killed  in  tlie  Enterprise?  Who  defended  fort  Sandusky?  What  was  the 
age  of  this  hero  ?  How  many  cannon  were  in  the  fort  ?  How  many 
.\  •>  ?  By  how  many  was  it  assailed?  When  was  the  assault?  How 
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wounded.  The  resolution  of  the  assailants,  seemed  equal  to 
the  calm  gallantry  of  the  defenders.  The  assault  was  re- 
peated, with  bravery  augmented  by  resistance.  But  those 
•who  escaped  destruction  from  the  cannon,  were  met  by  a 
shower  of  bullets  from  the  small-arms,  the  remainder  sought 
shelter  in  the  woods,  and,  the  next  morning,  disappeared. 

This  exploit  called  forth  the  admiration  of  every  party  in 
the  United  States.  The  commander,  and  his  companions, 
captain  Hunter,  lieutenants  Johnson,  Bayley,  Anthony,  and 
Meeks;  ensigns  Ship  and  Duncan;*  of  the  regular  army; 
as  well  as  all  the  other  officers  and  volunteers;  were  highly 
complimented  by  the  general,  and  received  the  still  more  con- 
spicuous approbation  of  congress.  Croghan  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  to  render  his  happiness 
complete,  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  ladies  of  Chil- 
licothe. 

The  utmost  exertions  had  been  making  to  gain  the  ascend- 
ency on  lake  Erie.  The  completion  of  the  naval  force  in 
that  quarter ;  a  means  so  essential  to  check  the  British  pro- 
gress in  the  west;  was  intrusted  to  commodore  Perry,  an 
officer,  already  mentioned  in  our  history,  who  joined  the 
steadiness  of  age  with  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of  youth. 
He  was  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  His  fleet  consisted 
of  two  vessels,  each  of  twenty  guns;  two  of  four,  one  of 
three,  one  of  two,  and  three  of  one  gun  each  :  in  all,  nine 
vessels,  carrying  fifty-six  guns.  The  British  squadron,  which 
was  commanded  by  captain  Barclay,  comprised  one  vessel  of 
twenty-one  guns,  one  of  seventeen,  one  of  fifteen,  another  of 
ten,  and  two  of  three,  guns  each ;  in  the  whole,  six  vessels, 
mounting  sixty-nine  guns.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
September,  the  enemy  appeared  off  Put-in-Bay,  where  com- 
modore Perry  was  at  anchor,  bearing  down  upon  the  latter 
with  a  fair  wind.  The  American  squadron  soon  got  under 
way  :  the  engagement  having  commenced  with  the  largest  ves- 
sel in  advance,  became  general  along  the  line.  The  conflict 
was  tremendous.  The  British  fought  with  a  degree  of  bravery 
worthy  of  their  ancient  fame ;  the  Americans,  with  resolution 
becoming  the  defenders  of  their  country.  The  flag-ship  of 
commodore  Perry  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  loss  of  men ;  and 
was,  every  moment,  on  the  point  of  sinking.  He  descended 
into  a  boat,  and  proceeded,  amidst  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  to 

*  Subsequently  governor  of  Illinois. 

was  the  defender  rewarded  ?      Who  gained  the  victory  on   lake   Erie  ? 
How  many  vessels  were  captured?     Who  commanded  the  British  fleet? 
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another  vessel ;  at  the  same  time,  waving  his  sword  on  high, 
to  invigorate  his  men.  Three  hours  had  the  battle  held  the 
combatants  in  awful  suspense,  before  the  scale  of  victory  was 
turned.  At  length,  the  laurel  crown  was  assigned  to  Perry ; 
the  triumph  was  complete ; — not  a  single  vessel  of  the  enemy 
escaped. 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake ;  but  they 
still  felt  the  effects  of  Hull's  surrender.  Part  of  their  terri- 
tory was  yet  in  possession  of  the  British.  The  next  move- 
ments of  general  Harrison  were  against  the  captured  fortress 
of  Detroit,  and  the  Canadian  fort  at  Maiden.  Placing,  at 
the  former,  a  strong  guard  under  colonel  M' Arthur,  on  the 
23d  of  September,  he  embarked,  with  his  main  body,  con- 
sisting of  several  thousand  regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers 
from  Ohio  and  Kentucky ;  and,  passing  over  lake  Erie,  landed 
about  three  miles  below  Ainherstburg.  The  British  general, 
Proctor,  had,  in  the  meantime,  evacuated  Detroit,  and  de- 
stroyed the  fort  and  public  stores  of  Maiden ;  and,  joined  by 
Tecumseh's  Indians,  retreated  across  the  Thames.  General 
Harrison  determined  on  pursuiag. .  On  the  2d  of  October,  he 
inarched  with  thirty-five  hundred  of  his  most  active  troops,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  regulars,  colonel  Bail's  dragoons,  colonel  .John- 
son's regiment,  with  some  of  governor  Shelby's  volunteers; 
and,  after  skirmishing  with  the  Indians,  and  capturing  a  guard 
with  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  reached  the 
place  where  the  enemy  had,  the  night  before,  encamped.  They 
were  drawn  up  across  a  narrow  strip  of  land ;  hemmed  in, 
on  one  side,  by  a  swamp,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Thames  : 
their  right  consisting  of  Indians,  under  Tecumseh ;  posted 
in  a  thick  wood,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  morass.  General  Har- 
rison immediately  prepared  for  battle.  His  manner  of  attack 
°|r  was  judicious.  Knowing  the  dexterity  of  back-woodsmen  in 
riding  through  a  forest,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  carry 
rifles  in  that  situation,  he  determined  to  surprise  the  regulars, 
by  charging  them  with  colonel  Johnson's  mounted  regiment; 
who  were,  accordingly,  drawn  up  in  front.  The  horses,  at 
first,  recoiled  from  the  enemy's  fire;  but,  soon  afterwards, 
again  getting  in  motion,  at  full  speed,  with  irresistible  im- 
petuosity, broke  through  the  opposing  column.  In  a  moment, 
the  contest  was  over,  in  the  foremost  ranks.  The  Americans 
instantly  forming  in  their  rear,  were  preparing  to  make  ano- 
ther charge;  when,  the  British  officers,  finding  it  impossible 

To  what  place  did  Harrison  'move  ?  What  had  Proctor  done  ?  On  what 
did  Harrison  resolve?  Who  commanded  the  Americans  at  the  Thames? 
Who  the  British?  Who  headed  the  Indians?  Which  j;;n-ty  \vui  victo- 
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to  form,  with  sufficient  rapidity,  their  shattered  ranks,  imme- 
diately surrendered.  Much,  however,  was  still  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  Indians  were  not  yet  disturbed.  They  re- 
mained, unshaken,  at  their  post.  The  tremendous  voice  of 
Tecumseh  was  distinctly  heard,  encouraging  his  warriors, 
who,  though  beset  on  every  side,  fought  with  more  obstinate 
courage  than  had,  at  any  time,  been  witnessed  in  these  peo- 
ple. But  the  gallantry  of  Johnson  soon  deprived  them  of 
their  spirit.  Rushing  towards  the  spot  where  the  faithful 
w.-irriors  clustered  around  their  chief,  amidst  the  well-aimed 
bullets  which  the  conspicuous  figure  of  the  brave  Kentuckian, 
from  his  uniform  and  white  horse,  attracted  as  he  approached, 
he  was  discovered  by  Tecumseh,  when  covered  with  wounds, 
and  at  the  moment  when  his  horse  was  about  to  sink,  from. 


Johnson  killing  Tecumseh. 

the  loss  of  blood.  The  chief,  having  discharged  his  rifle, 
sprang  forward  with  his  tomahawk ;  but,  amazed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  antagonist,  for  a  moment  withheld  his  blow. 
The  interval  was  fatal.  Levelling  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  colonel 
Johnson  instantly  brought  him  to  the  ground ;  and  the  In- 
dians, no  longer  hearing  the  voice  of  their  leader,  soon  after- 
wards dispersed. 

The  British  loss  in  this  engagement  was  seventy  killed  and 
wounded,  and  six  hundred  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  about  fifty ;  amongst  the  slain,  was 
colonel  Whitely,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution  ;  who  served,  on 
that  occasion,  as  a  private.  Shelby,  the  venerable  governor 
of  Kentucky,  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  honours  of  the 

rious  ?       Ilnw  many  ju-isoners  were  taken?       By  whom   w.is  Tci-mn  ••••>! 
killed?     What  venerable  governor  took  part  in  the  battle?     Who  waa 
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day.  Though,  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  particularly 
on  King's  Mountain,  he  had,  already,  entailed  a  heavy  debt 
of  gratitude  upon  his  country,  he  now,  at  an  age  approaching 
seventy,  came  forward  to  establish  what  he  had  aided  in 
acquiring. 

The  Indians  left  a  hundred  and  twenty  on  the  field :  but 
the  fall  of  Tecurnseh  was  more  weakening  than  the  loss  of 
half  their  nation.  No  longer  attempting  to  renew  the  war, 
they  were  received  by  the  Americans  as  allies. — Tecumseh 
was  the  most  formidable  chief  that  ever  raised  the  tomahawk 
against  the  United  States.  Subtle,  brave,  eloquent,  and 
liberal;  of  a  dignified  and  commanding  aspect;  a  form,  at 
once  well-proportioned  and  majestic;  he  was  fitted  to  gain 
the  affections  of  his  people,  and  lead  them  to  the  most  despe- 
rate encounters. 

Harrison  now  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  volunteers  to 
return  home;  and,  stationing  general  Cass  at  Detroit,  with 
about  a  thousand  men,  proceeded,  according  to  instructions, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  to  join  the  army  of  the  centre, 
at  Buffalo. 

To  make  a  serious  impression  on  Canada,  if  not  a  total 
conquest  of  the  province,  was,  again,  a  favourite  object  with 
the  American  government.    Recent  victory  had  increased  the 
confidence  of  the  administration,  and  revived  the  martial  spi- 
rit of  the  people.     A  larger  force,  than  at  any  former  period, 
was  collected  along  the  northern  frontier.     At  the  head  of 
the  war   office,  was  placed  general  Armstrong ;    a  man  of 
acknowledged  energy  and  talents;  naturally  inclined  to  mili- 
tary study ;  and,  by  a  long  residence  in  Europe,  skilled  in 
all  the  modern  improvements  in  that  arduous  department. 
^ng>  Dearborne  was  succeeded  by  general  Wilkinson,  from   the 
southern  district;  an  officer  supposed  to  possess  more  exten- 
sive military  science  than  any  other  in  the  United  States  : 
•   and  general  Wade  Hampton,  from  the  same  quarter,  distin- 
guished, as  well  as  Wilkinson,  amongst  the    revolutionary 
soldiers,  was  also  summoned  to  aid  in  the  intended  enterprise. 
The  troops  collected  under  the  former,  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier, amounted  to  eight  thousand  regulars;  independent  of 
those  shortly  expected  under  Harrison.     The  latter  assembled 
at  Pittsburgh;  numbering  four  thousand  men;  and  making 
a  total  superior  to  any  mustered  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.     The  Americans  had  the  command  of  the  water  corn- 
made  secretary  of  war?     What  enterprise  was  projected?     Who    suc- 
ceeded Dearbovne ?     What  officer  was  summoned  to  aid?     \Vhurewere 
the  troopa  collected  ?     What  number  of  men  composed  the  two  divisions  ? 
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inunication  :  Fort  George  and  the  neighbouring  shores  were 
in  their  possession.  General  Armstrong  himself,  with  more 
sulicitmU-,  however,  than  prudence,  visited  the  army,  to  de- 
liver instructions  for  the  campaign:  and  the  ablest  officers 
that  the  Union  could  afford  —  Brown,  Scott,  and  Macomb; 
Bcyd,  Porter,  and  Forsythe  —  accompanied  the  expedition. 

Montreal  was  destined  to  be  the  first  object  of  attack.  The  Q  . 
chief  place  of  rendezvous  was  Grenadier's  Island  ;  half  way  20 
between  Sackett's  Harbour  and  Kingston  :  whence,  it  was 
appointed  that  the  army  should  embark,  and  proceed  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  convenient  place  for  landing.  A  bril- 
liant rencounter,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  November, 
between  an  American  regiment,  under  colonel  Ripley,  and  a 
superior  number  of  the  enemy,  at  Chrystler's  field,  gave  a 
happy  specimen  of  bravery  and  skill,  and  promised  a  glorious 
consummation  of  the  army's  hope  :  but,  a  letter  received  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  from  general  Hampton,  declaring  the 
impracticability  of  his  co-operating  in  the  original  design, 
stopped  any  further  prosecution  of  the  campaign.  The  army 
then  retired  into  winter-quarters  at  Frenchtown  Mills. 

Opinion  was  much  divided  as  to  the  causes  of  this  failure, 
as  well  as  to  the  party  that  should  bear  the  blame.  The  dis- 
satisfaction was  in  proportion  to  the  flattering  anticipation  of 
success  :  and  even  the  government  was  not  without  a  share 
of  the  universal  censure;  for  having  associated  two  officers, 
"Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  between  whom  there  had  previously 
existed  a  well-known  spirit  of  hostility. 

But  the  injury  suffered  by  the  United  States  did  not  end 
merely  in  disappointment.  Failing  in  the  extension  of  their 
conquests,  they  were  deprived  of  their  former  acquisitions  on 
the  Canadian  shore.  Fort  George  was  shortly  afterwards 
abandoned.  Before  the  middle  of  December,  the  force  under 
general  M'Clure,  to  whom,  the  charge  of  that  fortress  had 
been  given,  being  reduced,  by  the  departure  of  the  militia, 
on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  to  a  number  insuf-  D 
licieut  for  its  defence  ;  it  was  evacuated  and  blown  up.  His  10 
retreat  was  preceded  by  an  act  which  excited  universal  dis- 
satisfaction throughout  the  United  States,  and  caused  severe 
retaliation  by  the  enemy.  Misconceiving  his  instructions,  he 
left  the  handsome  village  of  Newark  in  flames  :  this  provoked 
the  resentment  of  sir  George  Prevost;  and,  accordingly,  Fort 

What  able  officers  accompanied  the  expedition  against  Ciuiiidii?     What 

town  was  first  attacks!  '.'     Who  commanded  the  Americans  at  Crystler'a 

iif   in.  -urn;.!   l.v  :i.-.-..ci:itiui?  Wilkiii.-uii  ,uul  Hamp- 

ton  ?      \\  h:U  wrror  was  committed  by  general  MX  lure  ?      What  towna 
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1813  Niagara  being  surprised,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  captain 
Dec.  Leonard,  by  a  party  of  British  soldiers,  the  garrison,  nearly . 
19   three  hundred  in  number,  were,  all,  except  about  twenty,  put 
to  the  sword  :  and,  immediately  the  invaders  began  to  lay 
waste  the  adjoining  frontier;,  burning  Lewistown,  Manches- 
ter, Youngstown,  the  Indian  village  of  the  Tuscaroras,  and 
Buffalo. 

In  the  meantime,  commodore  Chauncey  had  skirmished 
with  the  enemy's  squadron ;  capturing,  by  unremitting  vigi- 
lance and  consummate  abilities,  several  armed  vessels,  and 
forcing  the  remainder  to  keep  within  their  harbour :  but  the 
inconsiderable  breadth  of  the  passage  which  separates  the 
frontiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  several  forts,  allowed 
the  British  to  cross  over  in  their  small  boats,  and  rendered 
his  naval  superiority,  in  that  respect,  unavailing. 
1813  ^^e  imP°licy  °f  carrying  on  offensive  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  a  British  province,  was,  every  day,  more  appa- 
rent. Though  the  army  had  improved  in  discipline,  and  in- 
dividuals had  acquired  renown,  the  national  aspect  was  becom- 
ing, on  the  whole,  more  gloomy.  Inexperience  in  commissarial 
affairs  promoted  waste  and  disappointment.  At  one  time, 
the  soldiers  were  furnished  with  exuberance ;  at  another,  they 
were  destitute  of  sufficient  food.  Those  comforts  which  pre- 
serve the  health,  and  invigorate  the  spirits,  of  an  army,  were 
generally  wanting;  and,  in  the  snowy  regions  of  the  north, 
the  men,  thus  neglected,  or  made  subservient  to  individual 
avarice,  suffered  more  by  sickness  than  the  sword.  The 
expenditure  was,  thus,  three  times  larger  than  the  ministerial 
estimates;  and  the  consumption  of  the  regular  soldiers, 
greater  than  could  be  balanced  by  recruiting.  Militia  and 
volunteers  could  be  assembled  for  defence :  but  regulars, 
only,  were  suitable  for  offensive  war;  and  recruits  for  the 
regular  service  came  forward  with  reluctance,  because  the 
name  of  enlisted  soldier  was  held  in  disrepute.  No  expe- 
dient, however,  was  left  untried,  to  remove  the  prejudice,  or 
act  on  the  cupidity,  of  the  people.  The  pay  was  enlarged, 
immediate  bounty  offered  in  money,  and  future  benefit  in 
lands.  Several  millions  of  acres,  were,  for  this  purpose,  sur- 
veyed, in  Illinois,  and  a  large  quantity  in  Missouri ;  of  which, 
a  hundred  and  sixty  were  to  be  given  to  each  private,  and  a 
proportionate  allowance  to  subordinate  officers,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  British  flag  of  truce  arrived 

were  burned?      What  became  apparent?     Wh;it  was  the    state  of  the 
army?     What  was  done  to  remove  prejudice?    Where  was  land  surveyed 
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at  Annapolis,  with  despatches  for  the  American  government  ; 
animuiK-ing  the  expulsion  of  Napoleon's  armies  from  Spain, 
his  signal  defeat,  about  the  same  period,  at  Leipsic,  and,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  the  Russian  mediation,  the 
prince  regent  of  England  was  willing  to  enter  on  direct  nego- 
tiations of  peace.    The  president  having  frankly  acceded  to  the  ~  . 
proposal,  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  commissioners  should    jo/ 
assemble  at  Ghent.     Henry  Clay,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  Jonathan  Russel,  were  appointed,  on  the' 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  proceed  to  Europe  ;  and,  with 
John  Quincy  Adams,  (son  of  the  ex-president  Adams,)  James 
A.  Bayard,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  diplomatists  already  there, 
to  commence  the  pleasing  business  of  conciliation. 

Mr.  Clay  had  filled  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office  with 
conspicuous  dignity  and   attention.     His  chair  was,  at  his  T 
departure,  assigned  to  Langdon  Cheves,  an  eminent  lawyer    19 
of  Carolina  j  who.  by  his  talents  and  uniform  disinterested- 
ness, gained,  in  tha*  exalted  station,  the  universal  esteem  of 
his  country. 

After  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  the  British  pro- 
vinces, the  northern  army  remained  in  winter  quarters,  with- 
out any  material  occurrence,  until  the  latter  end  of  February. 
General  Wilkinson  had  submitted  several  plans  of  attack  on 
the  different  posts  in  his  vicinity  :  which,  however,  did  not 
meet  the  concurrence  of  the  secretary  of  war;  who  directed, 
that  the  army  should  be  withdrawn  from  its  position,  to 
Plattsburgh,  and  that  general  Brown  should  proceed  with  two 
thousand  men  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  accompanied  by  a  due 
proportion  of  field  and  battering  artillery.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  general  Wilkinson,  at  the  head  of  about  four  thou- 
sand men,  recrossed  the  Canadian  lines,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  La  Colic's  Mill  :  a  fortified  stone-house,  garrisoned 
by  about  two  thousand,  under  major  Ilandcock  :  but,  after  a 
persevering  assault,  in  which,  he  suffered  considerable  loss, 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  design.  The  unfortunate 
issue  of  this  affair,  combined  with  the  failure  of  the  late 
campaign,  having  brought  Wilkinson  into  disrepute,  the  ad- 
ministration suspended  him  from  command,  and,  in  his  place, 
appointed  general  Izard.  Wilkinson,  however,  after  a  minute 
investigation,  was  honourably  acquitted  of  every  charge. 
While  M'Donough  was  employed  in  forming  a  navy  on 

for  bounties  ?  When  did  a  vessel  arrive  with  a  flag  of  truce  ?  At  what 
place  ?  What  did  it  announce  ?  Where  were  the  commissioners  to  as- 
semble ?  Who  were  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States?  Who 
was  elected  speaker  ?  What  is  said  of  Wilkinson  ?  Who  succeeded  him  1 
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1814  lake  Champlain,  the  indefatigable  Chauncey  was  equally  in- 
dustrious in  keeping  pace  with  the  enemy's  preparations  on 
lake  Ontario.  It  was  required,  that  every  nerve  should  be 
exerted,  in  this  quarter.  The  British  were  here  building  a 
ship,  of  not  less  magnitude  than  a  hundred  and  twelve  guns ; 
and,  as  they  had  failed  in  contending  with  the  American  ves- 
sels when  afloat,  they  endeavoured,  by  formidable  incursions, 
to  destroy  them  on  the  stocks,  as  well  as  the  naval  stores, 
intended  for  their  equipment.  Their  most  daring  attempt 

May  was  made  against  Oswego.  Here,  colonel  Mitchell  com- 
5  manded ;  and,  though,  after  a  heavy  bombardment,  by  a 
superior  number  of  the  enemy,  under  general  Drummond,  he 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  fort,  yet,  by  his  provident 
removal  of  the  stores,  and  obstinate  resistance,  they  gained 
only  a  barren  victory,  with  considerable  loss  of  men.  Their 
killed  and  wounded  were  at  least  two  hundred.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  not  tedious  in  following  their  example.  On  the 
29th  of  May,  a  party,  under  major  Apling  and  captain  Wool- 
gey,  having  entered  Sandy  Creek,  carried  off  a  hundred  and 
thirty  seamen,  together  with  all  the  boats  and  cutters  in  the 
harbour ;  an  enterprise  severely  felt  by  the  British  squadron ; 
as  it  lost  thereby,  many  of  its  ablest  officers,  and  commodore 
Chauncey  regained  the  command  of  lake  Ontario. 

The  death  of  colonel  Forsythe,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  in  the  whole  army,  who,  at  this  period,  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  was  deeply  lamented. 
But  an  occurrence  of  a  different  kind,  about  the  same  time, 
caused  a  much  more  serious  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
An  American  officer,  colonel  Campbell,  having  crossed  lake 
Erie  with  five  hundred  men,  and  landed  at  Dover,  a  small 
Canadian  village,  destroyed  the  mills,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  private  dwellings ;  a  proceeding  that  under- 
went the  investigation  of  a  military  court :  by  which,  it  was 
determined,  that,  although  the  destruction  of  the  mills  might 
be  justified,  by  the  usages  of  war,  on  account  of  their  having 
furnished  the  British  troops  with  supplies,  the  damage  inflicted 
on  the  dwellings  could  not  pass  without  disapprobation. 

The  eastern  states  did  not  escape,  entirely,  from  the  evils 
attending  this  extensive  warfare.  The  aversion  to  hostilities 
entertained  by  the  majority  in  New  England,  nor  the  par- 
tiality which  it  was  supposed  they  felt  for  the  British,  in  com- 
parison with  the  French  government,  was  not  sufficient  to 

Who  w<^p  active  on  the  lakes  ?  What  is  said  of  the  British  operations  ? 
What  vT-..^|attempted  at  Oswego  ?  With  what  success  ?  Who  entered 
Bandy  creek?  What  was  accomplished?  Which  north-east  towns  suf- 
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:  their  coasts,  throughout  the  war,  from  the  ravages  of  jg^ 
the  English  navy.  Saybrook  and  Brockway's  Ferry,  Ware- 
ham  and  Scituate,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  to  lament 
tne  entire  destruction  of  their  shipping.  A  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  lying  between  Penobscot  river  and  Passama- 
quoddy,  as  well  as  all  the  "islands  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho 
bay,  were,  soon  afterwards,  completely  overrun  by  the  in- 
vaders. They  declared  this  section  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
British  empire,  and  induced  two-thirds  of  the  people  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England.  Very  different,  however, 
was  their  reception  at  Stonington.  Its  destruction  was  pre- 
vented by  the  gallantry  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  victory,  con- 
sidered by  the  enemy  as  certain,  thus  changed,  into  the  mor- 
tification of  defeat. 

The  American  navy  continued  to  be  an  interesting  object 
of  attention.  Commodore  Porter,  although,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  constrained  to  yield  the  Essex  at  Valparaiso,  suffered 
no  loss  of  reputation.  His  services,  before  entering  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  his  glorious  cruise  in  that  distant  quarter, 
where  twelve  armed  ships,  carrying  above  a  hundred  guns, 
had  been  taken  by  him  from  the  enemy,  could  not  be  erased, 
by  his  yielding  to  a  superior  squadron,  while  apparently  pro- 
tected by  the  usages  of  a  neutral  port.  Nor  is  commodore  De- 
catur  the  less  entitled  to  national  esteem,  though,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  the  15th  of  January,  the  chance  of  war  placed  him 
in  contact  with  another  squadron,  which,  anxious  to  revive 
the  drooping  laurels  of  the  British  flag,  had  roused  his  indig- 
nation, by  transferring  the  fruit  of  their  combined  manoeuvres 
to  a  single  frigate.  The  confidence  in  these  distinguished 
officers  underwent  not  the  smallest  diminution  :  the  American 
navy  maintained,  in  every  action,  the  same  superiority  by 
which  its  glory  was  acquired.  The  sloop  of  war,  Peacock, 
by  the  capture  of  the  brig  Epervier,  impressed  the  name  of 
Warrington  on  the  public  mind;  and  a  vessel  of  the  former 
the  Wasp,  (lately  built,)  which  compelled  the  surrender, 
in  different  actions,  of  the  Iteindeer  and  Avon  brigs,  caused  JJg0 
yet  stronger  feelings  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Blakely.  Sept. 
His  memory  is  all  that  his  fellow-citizens  can  now  contem-  1 
plate.  The  Atlanta,  a  vessel  of  eight  guns,  taken  off  Ma- 
deira, was  the  last  trophy  gained  by  that  officer.  The  Wasp 
never  returned  to  the  United  States :  no  information  of  her 

fered  the  destruction  of  their  shipping?  Which  territories  were  sub- 
ilui'il'.'  At  what  town  in  the  north  were  the  enemy  defeated?  What  is 
said  of  commodore  Porter  '.'  Who  captured  the  Kpervier?  What  vessels 
did  Blakely  capture?  What  was  his  fate?  Who  captured  the  Penguin? 
26* 
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1815  ^a*e  nas  been  received,  and  all  hopes  of  her  arrival  Lave, 
long  since,  disappeared.  This  was  a  severe  affliction.  But, 
if  a  continuation  of  success  could,  in  any  manner,  diminish 
the  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives,  the  United 
States,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  received  no  small  degree  of 

Mar.  consolation.     The  Hornet  sloop  of  war,  commanded  by  cap- 

23    tain  Biddle,  captured  the  English  national  brig,  Penguin ; 

and  the -Constitution,  under  captain  Stewart,  overcame  the 

_      united  forces  of  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant ;  the  latter  carry- 
|Q'  ing  eighteen  guns ;  the  former,  thirty-four. 

On  the  northern  frontier,  the  army  not  only  retained  its 
accustomed  spirit,  but  emulated  the  high  character  of  the 
navy,  by  its  improvement  in  discipline.  The  battle  of  Chip- 

1814  Pcwaj  iQ  which,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  British  commander, 
Riall,  retreated  before  general  Brown,  was  happily  commenced 
on  the  anniversary  of  American  independence,  and  victory 
achieved  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th ;  and  Niagara  soon  after- 
wards witnessed,  that,  although  general  Drummond,  the  supe- 
rior of  the  vanquished  leader,  had  determined  to  retrieve  the 
misfortune  of  his  arms,  the  victorious  officer  was  able  to 
heighten  the  brilliant  character  of  himself  and  his  compa- 
nions, by  a  second  conquest.  Chippewa  is  remarkable  in  the 

'  2Q  annals  of  America :  but  the  battle  of  Niagara  may  justly  be 
ranked  before  all  the  anterior  engagements  of  the  war.  The 
obstinacy  displayed  by  the  British  soldiers,  enhanced  the 
merit  of  their  enemy,  but  did  not  prevent  general  Riall,  nor 
even  the  aid-de-camp  of  general  Drummond,  from  gracing  the 
triumph  of  the  victors.  —  In  these  actions,  generals  Scott, 
Ripley,  and  Porter,  conducted  their  several  divisions  in  the 
brave  and  able  manner  insured  by  their  previous  conduct : 
colonel  Miller,  with  majors  Hindman  and  Jessup,  Leaven- 
worth  and  M'Neil,  though  of  inferior  stations,  were  not  less 
energetic  in  their  duty ;  and  captain  Towson  evinced  the  same 
precision  in  the  management  of  his  artillery,  that,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  contest,  had  rendered  his  name  a  fami- 
£?'  liar  topic  of  applause.  —  A  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
crossed  the  Niagara  with  the  design  of  recapturing  general 
Riall,  were  repulsed  by  the  firmness  of  major  Morgan;  and 
a  more  formidable  attack  on  Fort  Erie,  (retaken  by  the  Ame- 
ricans,) in  which  the  whole  energies  of  the  British  officers 
were  exerted,  was  repelled  by  the  good  conduct  of  the  army 
under  the  prudent  superintendence  of  general  Gaines. 

Who  commanded  the  Constitution,  and  what  two  ships  did  she  capture? 
\Vho  gained  the  battle  of  Chippewa?  Give  the  date.  Which  battle  was 
soon  afterwards  fought?  What  officers  commanded  the  American?  ?  Who 
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But  these  conspicuous  proofs  of  advancement  in  military 
knowledge,  did  not  enable  the  Americans  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  conquests,  nor  even  to  retain  a  footing  on 
the  Canadian  side.  The  weather  growing  cold,  and  the  sea- 
son of  inaction  fast  approaching,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
transport  the  whole  army  into  the  United  States  ;  thus,  ter- 
minating the  third  invasion  of  that  British  province. 

Early  in  June,  intelligence  having  arrived  of  the  complete 
success  of  the  allied  powers  in  Europe,  and  the  consequent 
dethronement  of  Napoleon,  most  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  from  the  exertions  of  Great  Britain,  now  directed 
against  a  single  point.  It  was  naturally  supposed,  that  some 
place  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union,  would  feel  the 
earliest  effects  of  her  concentrated  force.  This  conjecture 
was  soon  realized.  Twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  under  admi- 
ral Cochrane,  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust. Another  fleet  from  Bermuda,  followed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Malcolm.  Accompanying  these,  were  seve- 
ral thousand  land-troops,  the  flower  of  lord  Wellington's 
army,  under  one  of  his  most  active  officers,  general  Ross. 
Despatching  to  the  Potomac  two  frigates,  together  with  some 
rocket  and  bomb  vessels,  in  charge  of  captain  Gordon,  for 
the  purpose  of  demolishing  fort  Washington  ;  and  a  strong 
division  of  his  fleet,  with  sir  Peter  Parker,  to  threaten  Balti- 
more ;  admiral  Cochrane  sailed  with  the  main  body  up  the 
Patuxent.  The  troops  were  landed  at  Benedict,  and,  on  the 
21st  of  August,  marched  to  Nottingham.  Thence,  they  pur- 
sued their  route  to  Upper  Marlborough  ;  where,  they  arrived 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  To  this 
place,  eighteen  miles  from  Washington,  commodore  Barney, 
after  a  long  continuance  of  gallant  service  in  these  waters, 
having  retreated,  some  time  before,  he  now,  on  the  approach 
of  his  formidable  antagonist,  retired,  to  join  the  American 
army  in  his  rear  ;  leaving  a  party  of  marines  :  who,  agreeably 
with  his  orders,  accomplished  the  destruction  of  his  flotilla. 

General  Ross  had  debarked  thirty-five  hundred  men.  The 
army  destined  to  oppose  him,  was  confided  to  general  Winder; 
who  had  been  recently  exchanged.  It  amounted  to  fifteen 
thousand  ;  of  which  number,  about  one-half  were  actually 
•nlilcd,  <»r  approaching.  Five  hundred  of  these  were  in- 
fantry of  the  line;  a  hundred  and  fifty,  regular  dragoons: 


1111  attack  on  Fort,  Krie  '.'      What  is  sai.l  of  tin-  invasion  of  Can- 
U'la'.'     What  was  now  IVari-d  '.'     Why  '.'      What  fleets  arrived  in  the  Uuited 
What  iil.-u'f*  were  attacker.'    .With  what  success?     Who  com- 
manded the  British  ?     Who  the  Americans  ?     What  was  the  force  of  each 
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1814  s*x  nundred  were  seamen  and  marines ;  and  the  remainder, 
militia,  of  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

While  the  enemy  were  advancing,  general  Winder  was 
collecting  his  forces  at  the  Wood  Yard,  fourteen  miles  from 
Washington;  falling  back,  when  he  had  reached  Upper  Marl- 
borough,  to  a  place  called  the  Old  Fields:  where,  he  en- 
camped. At  noon,  on  the  succeeding  day,  he  detached 
colonel  Scott  of  the  United  States'  thirty-sixth  regiment, 
major  Peter  of  the  Georgetown  artillery,  and  captains  David- 
son and  Stull  with  their  several  corps,  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  and  impede  them  on  their  march.  About  six  miles 
from  the  American  camp,  they  perceived  the  head  of  the 
British  column,  moving  directly  for  the  capita).  A  slight 
skirmish  ensued,  and  the  party  returned  to  the  main  body. 
The  enemy  advanced,  and,  in  the  evening,  halted  within  three 
miles  of  general  Winder.  The  general  again  changed  his 
position.  To  avoid  a  battle  in  the  night,  which  would  deprive 
him  of  his  great  superiority  in  cannon,  (having  above  twenty 
.  pieces,  and  the  British  not  more  than  three,)  he  marched, 
2Jf '  about  sun-set,  into  Washington,  and  encamped  near  the  bridge 
above  the  navy-yard.  The  enemy  were  seen  from  Bladens- 
burg,  about  noon,  on  the  24th.  General  Stansbury  had  ar- 
rived there  on  the  22d,  with  thirteen  hundred  men  from  Bal- 
timore; followed  by  colonel  Sterrett  with  three  hundred 
artillery,  commanded  by  captains  Myers  and  Magruder,  and 
a  light  battalion  of  riflemen,  under  major  Pinkney :  the 
whole,  nearly  exhausted,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
an  insufficient  supply  of  provisions;  during  a  tantalizing 
inarch ;  in  which,  at  one  time,  they  were  obliged  to  halt  for 
orders,  and  at  another,  urged  on  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity.  General  Stansbury  took  a  position  on  the  west  side 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  ;  being  on  the  north  of 
the  turnpike  road  which  leads  through  Bladensburg  to  Wash- 
ington. Between  his  infantry  and  the  bridge,  he  stationed 
his  artillery  and  riflemen ;  with  which  advanced  party,  the 
action  now  commenced.  In  the  meantime,  general  Winder 
had  arrived,  and  sanctioned  the  arrangement :  then,  riding 
back  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  he  met  his  main  body 
approaching,  under  general  Smith  of  the  Columbia  militia. 
It  was  now  too  late,  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  the  whole, 
as  might  have  been  the  most  advantageous.  Without  halting 
more  than  twenty  minutes  after  coming  in  full  view  of  the 
American  front  line,  the  enemy  moved  in  column  at  a  quick 

army  ?     To  what  city  was  the  enemy  advancing  ?     Where  was  a  battle 
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tjace,  through  Bladensburg,  to  the  bridge.  Their  van,  led 
by  colonel  Thornton,  were,  for  a  moment,  checked  ;  but,  en- 
couraged by  their  officers,  they  proceeded  firmly  to  the  charge, 
and  forced  their  passage.  General  lloss,  accompanied  by 
admiral  Cockburn,  crossed  with  the  main  body  ;  and,  meeting 
no  impediment,  except  from  major  Peter's  artillery,  continued 
steadily  along  the  road.  The  Baltimore  artillerists  and  rifle- 
men, who  formed  the  front  line,  broke,  and  retreated;  when, 
pressing  on  Stansbury's  infantry,  who  formed  the  second, 
they  caused  them  to  participate  in  the  confusion,  and,  with 
the  former,  to  abandon  the  scene  of  action.  Peter's  guns 
continued  to  assail  the  invaders  with  a  destructive  fire :  but 
they  pushed  forward  undismayed.  Smith's  brigade  was  now 
on  the  point  of  engaging,  when  general  Winder  ordered  a 
retreat.  This  was  made  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  the  ground 
would  permit.  After  falling  back  a  few  hundred  yards,  it 
was  perfectly  formed,  and  ready  to  oppose  the  enemy ;  but 
was  again  directed  to  retire.  Immediately  before  this,  com- 
modore Barney,  with  his  flotilla  men,  arrived ;  also  captain 
Miller,  with  the  marines.  The  commodore  opened  a  most 
destructive  fire  upon  the  enemy's  front;  while  Miller  enfi- 
laded their  left  flank.  The  first  discharge  from  one  of  Bar- 
ney's eighteen  pounders,  made  extensive  havoc,  and  literally 
cut  an  avenue  through  their  column.  They  deliberated,  for 
a  moment,  and  then  tried  to  deploy  upon  Miller's  division. 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  their  design.  They  received 
so  copious  a  discharge  from  his  twelve  pounders,  doubly 
loaded  with  canister  shot,  and  from  his  musketry,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  leading  platoons  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  advancing  column.  At  this  moment, 
the  enemy  might  be  regarded  as  defeated.  They  would,  pro- 
bably, have  surrendered,  had  the  commodore's  left  been 
covered  by  a  few  resolute  infantry ;  or,  by  as  many  marines 
as  were  on  the  right,  commanded  by  such  an  officer  as  him- 
self, or  by  another  Miller.  But  this  protection  not  being 
afforded,  the  opportunity  was  lost :  general  lloss  succeeded 
in  manoeuvres,  which,  in  that  case,  he  would  not  even  have 
attempted.  His  left  pushed  forward  up  the  hill,  in  front  of 
Brail's  Maryland  militia;  who  fled,  without  making  the  least 
tance;  the  marines  were  charged  in  front,  and  simulta- 
neously, on  their  flanks,  by  a  division  three  times  their  num- 
ber. Their  commander  was  wounded,  and,  resigning  them 
to  captain  Sevier,  ordered  them  to  retire.  Barney's  corps 

fought?     What  admiral  accompanied  the  British  troops?     Which  party 
was  victorious  ?     Give  an   account  of  thf    battle.     What   officers  were 
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1314  continued  to  make  dreadful  havoc,  until  nearly  surrounded, 
and  the  British  had  even  seized  on  their  pieces :  but,  unable 
to  effect  any  thing  more,  in  that  place,  they  joined  the  ma- 
rines in  their  retreat.  The  commodore  now  lay  bleeding  on 
the  ground,  and,  with  captain  Miller,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  both  receiving  from  them,  in  consideration  of 
their  distinguished  gallantry,  every  encomium  and  attention. 
The  marines  and  flotilla  corps  had  expected  to  find,  within 
a  short  distance,  the  army  rallied  and  posted  for  a  second 
contest.  But,  by  general  Winder's  order,  they  had  left  the 
field.  Mr.  Madison,  general  Armstrong,  colonel  Monroe, 
(afterwards  president  of  the  United  States,)  and  the  other 
chief  officers  of  the  government,  were  present  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle;  but,  in  its  progress,  they  judged  it 
prudent  to  retire.  They  intimated  to  general  Winder  the 
possibility  of  still  defending  the  city ;  to  which  suggestion, 
he  replied,  that  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  broken  down  by 
fatigue.  Thus,  the  fate  of  Washington  was  decided.  Gene- 
2$'  ral  Ross,  with  a  thousand  men,  slowly  approached  the  city ; 
where  he  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  his  horse 
being  shot  under  him,  by  some  imprudent  person,  who  fired 
from  a  window.  The  rear  came  up  afterwards,  and  encamped 
within  sight  of  the  capitol.  The  invaders  then  proceeded  to 
burn  this  fine  building;  containing  the  senate-chamber  and 
representative  hall,  supreme  court-room,  congressional  library, 
and  public  records.  The  treasury,  war,  and  navy  offices, 
shared  in  the  conflagration.  Every  public  building,  except 
the  general  post-office,  containing  the  models  of  ingenious 
patented  inventions  in  the  arts,  was  subject  to  the  same  Van- 
dalic  torch ;  in  retaliation,  it  was  declared,  for  the  burning 
of  York,  and  other  places,  «in  Canada.  Immense  damage 
was  sustained,  also,  from  the  burning  of  the  stores  at  the 
navy-yard,  by  American  orders ;  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

i  General  Ross  remained  in  Washington  until  eight  o'clock 

on  the  evening  of  the  25th.  He  then  began  his  return,  over 
the  same  road  by  which  he  had  advanced.  His  army  retired 
in  great  disorder.  It  did  not  reach  Bladensburg  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th,  distant  only  five  miles;  nor  Benedict 
until  the  evening  of  the  27th.  It  was  in  detachments; 
marched  by  different  routes ;  was  separated  by  intervals  of 
many  miles,  and  preceded  by  a  drove  of  sixty  or  seventy  head 

taken  prisoners  ?  How  were  they  treated  ?  What  chief  officers  of  the 
government  were  present  ?  Which  city  did  Ross  enter  ?  What  buildings 
were  destroyed  ?  What  excuse  was  given  ?  What  loss  did  the  victors 
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of  cattle.  No  impediment,  however,  except  by  the  c&antry 
people,  was  offered  to  this  straggling  enemy ;  though,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  half  the  American  troops,  overcome 
by  them  at  Bladensburg,  might,  if  resolutely  commanded, 
have  retrieved  their  lost  honour,  in  a  vigorous  pursuit.  Sev- 
eral officers  of  rank,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  of  the  British  army,  whose 
wounds  would  not  permit  their  removal,  were  left  behind. 
Their  loss,  altogether,  was  very  great.  Four  hundred  were 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  five  hundred  more  who  were 
made  prisoners,  or  deserted.  This  indicated,  not  so  much  a 
victory,  as  a  defeat.  The  report  from  the  vanquished  army 
was  the  reverse :  twelve  killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded. 
It  is  only  just,  however,  to  mention,  that  a  court  of  inquiry, 
held  in  Baltimore,  investigated  the  conduct  of  general  Win- 
der, and  exonerated  him  from  the  charges  which  had  been 
made,  of  insufficient  alacrity. 

Captain  Gordon  was,  in  the  meantime,  ascending  the 
Potomac.  On  the  27th  of  August,  two  days  after  the  evac- 
uation of  the  capital  by  general  Ross,  he  approached  Fort 
Washington,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about  six 
miles  below  Alexandria  :  when,  having  commenced  a  distant 
fire,  the  officer  intrusted  with  its  defence,  blew  it  up,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  instructions  :  and,  without  returning  a  sin- 
gle shot,  retreated  with  his  garrison.  The  consequence  of 
this  proceeding  was  the  capture  of  the  town.  One  hour,  only, 
was  allowed  the  corporation,  to  reply  to  the  terms  dictated  by 
the  English  squadron.  All  public  and  private  stores,  were, 
accordingly,  surrendered :  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  fully 
equipped  by  their  respective  owners ;  those  sunk  for  its  secu- 
rity, raised,  and  placed  in  sailirfg  order ;  were  delivered ;  and 
the  merchandise,  of  every  description,  including  that  remov- 
ed since  the  19th  of  the  month,  embarked,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, on  board  the  surrendered  ships.  Sixteen  thousand 
barrels  of  flour,  one  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  besides 
a  large  amount  of  wine,  sugar,  and  cotton,  were  thus  lost  to 
Alexandria. 

The  same  good  fortune  did  not  attend  captain  Parker. 
Having  landed  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  marines,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moor's  Fields,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  he  was  opposed  by  colonel  Reid  with  a  hundred 
and  seventy  militia,  supported  by  two  pieces  of  artillery;  by 

i  ?     What  the  Americans  ?     What  is  said  of  Winder  ?     What  place 

1  ?     What  town  suffered  a  loss  of  merchandise?     Wh:it 

took  place  at  Moor's  Field  ?     What  cit}',  was  it  supposed,  would  be  next 
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1814  whom,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  which  lasted  for  an  hour, 
he  was  repulsed ;  himself  being  mortally  wounded,  and  thir- 
teen of  his  party  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

There  was  only  one  opinion  respecting  the  next  grand 
object  of  attack.  All  anxiously  awaited  the  fate  of  Balti- 
more. The  unvaried  hostile  sentiments  evinced  towards  tho 
British  government,  by  its  inhabitants ;  the  arrangements  of 
the  invading  enemy ;  their  recent  victory  at  Bladensburg,  and 
easy  acquisition  of  the  capital;  induced  most  solicitous  en- 
deavours for  its  defence.  Nor  were  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
alone,  affected  by  its  dangerous  situation.  Philadelphia  was 
moved  by  scarcely  less  fearful  anticipation ;  and  New  York, 
still  further  distant  from  the  interesting  scene,  was  equally 
industrious  in  guarding  against  an  assault  by  land. 

Large  bodies  of  militia,  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  the  interior  of  Maryland,  assembled  in  Baltimore.  Com- 
modore Rodgers,  with  his  marines,  took  charge  of  the  prin- 
cipal batteries  on  the  high  ground,  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town ;  the  only  point  through  which  it  was  assail- 
able by  land :  where,  a  ditch  was  hastily  thrown  up,  and 
guarded  by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  One  division  of  this 
force  was  confided  to  general  Winder;  another,  to  general 
Strieker;  and  the  whole  were  under  the  command  of  general 
Samuel  Smith;  an  officer  distinguished  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  by  his  defence  of  Fort  Mifflin.  The  approach  to  the 
city,  by  water,  was  defended  by  Fort  M' Henry,  (two  miles 
from  Baltimore,)  garrisoned  by  one  thousand  men,  under 
major  Armistead;  by  large  vessels  sunk  in  the  opposite  chan- 
nel ;  besides  two  temporary  works,  in  the  rear,  superintended 
by  lieutenants  Newcomb  and  Webster. 

On  the  llth  of  Septemberf  admiral  Cochrane  appeared  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  with  a  fleet,  of  ships  of  war  and 
transports,  amounting  to   fifty  sail.     The  next  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock,  general  Ross,  having  landed  five  thousand  troops 
near  North  Point,  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  immediate- 
ly marched  forward.     General  Strieker,  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  impede  his  progress,  with  a  brigade  of  three  thousand, 
commenced  a  vigorous  series  of  skirmishing.     The  fire  had 
not  continued  long  before  the  British  general  was  killed.    The 
command  devolved  on  colonel  Brooke ;  who  pushed  towards 
the  city,  while  the  Americans  gradually  retired,   until  the 
evening ;  when,  they  rested  within  half  a  mile  of  their  in- 
attacked  ?     Why  ?     What  other  places  dreaded  an  assault  ?     Who  took 
charge  of  the  batteries  near  Baltimore?    Who  commanded  all  the  for, •.•  •;  ' 
What  admiral  entered  the  Patapsco?     Who  commanded  the  British  at 
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trenchments.  The  enemy  suffered  heavily.  Their  loss  in  1314 
killed  and  wounded,  was  at  least  three  hundred.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  was  comparatively  small  :  about  a  hundred  and  sixty. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  British  were  seen  at  a  distance 
of  only  two  miles  in  front  of  the  lines  ;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, they  moved  towards  the  right,  as  if  desirous  of  enter- 
ing by  the  York  and  Hartford  roads  :  in  which  intention, 
having  been  frustrated  by  skilful  manoeuvres,  they  advanced 
within  one  mile,  apparently  with  a  design  of  assaulting  the 
works,  in  front. 

Meanwhile  Fort  M'  Henry  was  furiously  assailed.  At  sun- 
rise, the  British  admiral,  having  brought  sixteen  ships  within 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  this  important  defence,  began  the 
assault  with  five  bomb  vessels,  still  further  in  advance.  At 
this  time,  the  fort  remained  entirely  silent.  The  enemy  were 
not  within  the  range  of  the  American  guns.  But,  when  they 
moved  yet  nearer,  major  Armistead  opened  a  tremendous  fire, 
which  compelled  them  to  resume  their  former  position. 
When  it  became  dark,  they  attempted  to  land  some  troops, 
by  ascending  the  river  towards  Spring  Garden  :  but,  though 
they  had  passed  the  outer  works,  unnoticed,  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  smaller  forts  in  the  rear,  and  obliged  to  with- 
draw ;  after  losing  one  of  their  barges,  with  all  that  were  on 
board. 

When  colonel  Brooke's  movements  showed  a  design  of 
forcing  the  intrenchments,  general  Smith  prudently  stationed 
Winder  and  Strieker  on  the  left,  to  assail  the  enemy  on  their 
right,  and  on  their  rear,  if  they  seriously  attempted  the  as- 
sault. This,  perhaps,  changed  the  intention  of  the  British 
land  troops:  the  admirable  defence  made  by  Fort  M'Henry 
caused  them  to  await  the  issue  of  the  bombardment,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  determined  the  marine  to  decline  the  contest. 
The  capture  of  Baltimore  was  abandoned.  In  the  course  of 
the  night,  admiral  Cochrane  held  a  conference  with  colonel 
Brooke,  the  land  forces  retreated  towards  the  boats,  and,  the 
next  morning,  returned  on  board  their  ships.* 

High  praise  is  due  to  the  defenders  of  Baltimore,  particu- 
larly to  those  stationed  at  the  fort.  A  bombardment,  that, 
during  twenty-five  hours,  had  expended  fifteen  hundred  shells, 
a  large  portion  of  which  burst  over  their  heads,  and  a  great 

*  Admiral  Cochrane  is  an  uncle  of  the  gallant  naval  officer  and 
distinguished  patriot,  lord  Cochrane  ;  and  a  brother  of  the  earl  of 
.  a  M-ifiitilic  nobleman  of  Scotland. 


North  Point?     Who  the  Americans?     What  fort  was   assailed?      Who 
commanded  i<  ?     When  did  these  actions  occur  ?   On  what  did  the  enemy 
27 
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1814  number  within  the  works,  scattering  fragments  in  every  di- 
rection, and  seriously  damaging  several  of  the  buildings, 
demanded  considerable  firmness;  though  the  personal  injury, 
the  killed  being  only  four,  and  the  wounded  twenty,  was  less 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  magnitude. 

But  it  required  the  brilliant  victory  on  lake  Champlain, 
and  the  equally  splendid  defence  of  Plattsburg,  to  remove 
the  unfavourable  impression  made  on  the  negotiations  in 
Europe,  by  the  unfortunate  surrender  of  the  capital.  Com- 
modore M'Donough,  by  the  defeat  of  the  British  squadron 
under  captain  Downie ;  and  general  Macomb,  by  the  repulse 
of  the  army  under  sir  George  Prevost;  (two  achievements 
which  occurred  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  place,  on  the 
llth  of  September;)  have  gained  imperishable  honour  to 
themselves  and  their  brave  companions.  The  American  squad- 
ron on  lake  Champlain,  consisted  of  fourteen  vessels,  carry- 
ing eighty-six  guns  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  men  ; 
the  British,  of  seventeen  vessels,  with  ninety-five  guns  and 
one  thousand  and  fifty  men.  Of  these,  one  frigate,  one  brig, 
and  two  sloops,  were  captured,  some  were  sunk,  and  others 
escaped ;  eighty -four  men  were  killed,  one  hundred  and  ten 
wounded,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  made  prisoners. — 
General  Prevost,  with  several  thousand  men,  endeavoured  to 
cross  the  river  Saranac  in  three  several  places  and  storm  the 
forts  at  Plattsburg,  defended  by  an  inconsiderable  force,  prin- 
cipally militia;  but  was  repulsed  in  every  attempt.  The 
British  army  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  by  desertion, 
above  two  thousand;  the  American,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
a  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

It  might  rationally  have  been  supposed,  that  the  war 
would,  before  this  period,  have  ceased.  Sufficient  evidence 
had  been  offered  to  the  enemy,  that  no  serious  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  United  States.  The  pacification  of 
Europe  had  withdrawn  the  immediate  causes  of  dispute,  and 
the  American  commissioners  had  been  directed  to  allow  the 
subject  of  impressment  to  remain  unsettled.  But  the  English 
government  were  not  equally  desirous  of  peace.  They  pro- 
posed, as_an  essential  requisite  to  obtain  this  great  blessing, 
a  most  insulting  relinquishment;  —  not  less  than  a  surrender 
of  a  large  portion  of  territory,  and  the  total  abandonment  of 
the  coast  along  the  lakes. 

Early  in  September,  it  became  known,  that  the   enemy 

resolve?  Why?  Who  was  victorious  on  lake  Champluiii  ?  Who  repulsed 
the  enemy  at  Plattsburg  ?  When  did  these  defeats  occur  ?  What  was  the 
losa  of  the  British  in  these  actions?  What  was  now  evident?  What 
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vrorc  preparing  to  make  a  formidable  invasion  of  Louisiana. 
Governor  Claiborne  ordered  the  two  divisions  of  the  militia 
of  that  state ;  the  first  under  general  Villere,  and  the  second, 
under  general  Thomas;  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning :  and  sent  forth  an  animating 
address,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  rise,  for  the  defence  of 
their  families  and  homes.  But  the  majority  of  the  planters, 
there,  at  least  of  French  extraction,  had  felt  little  interest  in 
the  war;  the  militia,  therefore,  were  scarcely  organized,  in- 
stead of  being  disciplined  and  armed.  Nothing  short  of  actual 
invasion  could  rouse  them,  in  the  country.  In  the  city,  the 
case  was  different.  Every  man,  that  could  carry  arms,  had, 
in  New  Orleans,  become  a  soldier.  The  free  people  of  colour, 
too,  a  numerous  class,  were  permitted  to  form  volunteer  com- 
panies, and  join  the  white  citizens  in  the  momentous  duty 
of  protection. 

But  the  chief  safety  of  the  inhabitants  was  in  the  nature 
of  their  country.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  of  access, 
by  sea.  In  front,  was  a  shallow  coast;  and  the  principal 
entrance,  a  river;  which,  after  crossing  the  bar,  is  narrow, 
deep,  and  rapid,  and  of  a  course  so  winding,  as  to  render  it 
easily  susceptible  of  being  fortified.  On  the  west,  are  im- 
passable swamps ;  and,  on  the  east,  the  low,  marshy  coast, 
can  be  approached  only  through  a  shallow  lake.  Gun-boats, 
the  most  appropriate  means  of  annoyance,  had,  notwithstand- 
ing, been  neglected.  As  regarded  men,  arms,  and  military 
works,  Louisiana  was  in  a  most  defenceless  situation:  the 
legislature  had  been  convened ;  but,  instead  of  actively  pro- 
viding for  the  public  safety,  its  time  was  wasted  in  discussion. 

When  danger  suddenly  approaches,  the  energetic  mind  of 
an  individual  may  be  of  greater  service,  than  the  combined 
wisdom  of  a  senate.  The  formalities  of  law  are  ill  suited  to 
expel  an  enemy,  when  at  our  very  doors.  Happily  for  New 
Orleans,  the  commander  of  the  district,  general  Jackson, 
arrived  there,  on  the  2d  of  December,  from  Mobile ;  to  which 
place,  he  had  returned,  after  performing  an  important  mili- 
tary service  at  Pensacola,  and,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  Nov. 
rendering  himself  conspicuous,  by  the  almost  total  annihila-  7 
tion  of  the  Creek  Indians.  His  presence  was  instantly  felt, 
in  the  confidence  which  it  inspired,  and  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  people  seconded  his  prompt  arrangements.  He 

retarded  the  establishment  of  peace  ?  What  territory  was  invaded  ?  What 
city  ?  What  troops  were  prepared  ?  What  gave  security  to  Louisiana  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  military  defences?  AVho  was  commander  of  the 
district?  When  did  he  arrive  '.'  tthal  service  had  he  previously  ren- 
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1814  yisited,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  every  point  where 
it  might  be  necessary  to  erect  works  to  oppose  the  enemy.  He 
directed  that  all  the  inlets  from  the  Attakapas  to  the  Man- 
chack,  should  be  obstructed ;  that  the  banks  of  the  Mississip- 
pi should  be  fortified,  and  a  battery  erected  on  the  Chef  Mon- 
teur.  He  stationed  about  a  thousand  regulars  in  the  city ; 
which  troops,  together  with  the  Tennessee  militia,  under  gen- 
erals Coffee  and  Carroll,  he  distributed  at  the  most  vulnerable 
points. 

Three  days  had  not  elapsed,  after  the  arrival  of  general 

Jackson,  when  intelli- 
gence was  received,  that 
the  British  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  at  least  sixty  sail, 
was  off  the  coast,  to  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Commodore  Patterson 
immediately  despatched 
some  gun-boats,  to  watch 
their  motions :  but,  on  the 
14th,  this  little  squadron 
was  captured  by  a  supe- 
rior force;  not,  however, 
without  having  made  a 
spirited  resistance.  This 
misfortune  enabled  the 
enemy  to  choose  their 
place  of  landing,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  prevented 
the  Americans  from  gain- 
ing information.  But  the 
general  neglected  no 
means  of  guarding  the  several  land-passes.  He  stationed 
troops  below  the  town,  at  every  place  where  an  entry  was 
considered  practicable ;  and,  to  cause  the  utmost  vigour  iu 
every  department,  immediately  proclaimed  martial  law. 

All  the  principal  bayous  or  inlets,  communicating  with 
lake  Pontchartrain,  as  well  as  the  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the 
border  of  the  Mississippi,  had  been  secured.  There  was, 
however,  a  communication  with  lake  Borgne,  called  the  Ba- 
you Bienvenu,  little  known,  and  used  only  by  fishermen,  its 
head  near  the  plantation  of  general  Villere,  seven  miles  below 

clered  ?  What  arrangements  did  he  order  ?  When  did  the  British  arrive ' 
Wha^  misfortune  happened  ?  What  further  defences  were  prepared  ! 
By  what  passage  did  the  enemy  advance  ?  On  what  did  Jackson  resolve  1 


General  Jackson. 
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the  city.  Guided  by  some  traitors,  the  enemy,  on  the  22d, 
can H!  suddenly  on  the  American  guard,  through  that  secret 
passage,  and  made  them  prisoners;  one  of  their  divisions, 
under  general  Kcane,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  reached 
the  commencement  of  Villere's  canal,  having  disembarked 
and  rested  a  few  hours,  proceeded  through  the  cane-brake, 
and,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  alarm  being  given,  general  Jackson  resolved  immediately 
to  attack  him.  In  four  hours,  the  American  corps  were 
united  on  Rodrigucs'  canal,  six  miles  below  the  city.  The 
whole  did  not  then  exceed  two  thousand.  The  British  force, 
at  this  time,  amounted  to  three  thousand ;  but,  convinced 
that  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  enterprise  was  achieved, 
instead  of  marching  directly  towards  the  city,  they  had  en- 
camped, and  were  preparing  their  evening  repast.  They  were 
soon  made  sensible  of  their  error.  Never  were  troops  more 
suddenly  disturbed.  The  first  intimation  of  the  Americans' 
approach,  was  a  raking  broadside  from  commodore  Patterson's 
schooner,  the  Caroline ;  the  fires  enabling  him  to  take  delibe- 
rate aim.  Coffee's  division  impetuously  rushed  upon  their 
right,  while  Jackson,  with  equal  rapidity,  advanced  against 
their  front.  Though  surprised,  and  several  hundreds  killed 
and  wounded,  they  were  not  yet  defeated :  extinguishing 
their  fires,  they  came  boldly  forward  into  action.  The  fight- 
ing, however,  soon  afterwards  ceased.  A  thick  fog  having 
produced  confusion  in  the  American  troops,  Jackson  prudent- 
ly called  them  off,  lay  on  the  field  until  morning,  and  then 
took  a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal.  His  loss  was 
twenty -four  killed,  and  about  two  hundred  wounded  and  priso- 
ners :  that  of  the  British,  about  four  hundred. 

The  American  general  lost  no  time  in  fortifying  his  post. 
This  was  effected  by  a  simple  breast-work,  from  the  river  to 
the  swamp,  with  a  ditch  in  front;  cotton  bales,  of  a  square 
form,  being  used,  as  the  cheeks  of  the  embrasures.  Mean- 
while, the  enemy  having  blown  up  the  Caroline,  which  was 
previously  abandoned  by  her  crew,  their  commander-in-chief, 
sir  Edward  Packenham,  landed  the  main  body  of  his  army; 
on  the  28th,  advanced  up  the  levee,  with  the  intention  of 
driving  Jackson  from  his  entrenchments,  and,  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  began  the  attack  on  the  unfinished  works, 
with  Congreve  rockets,  and  a  heavy  cannonade.  But  they 
were  a  second  time  repulsed.  A  fresh  American  schooner 

What  was  the  American  force  ?  What  the  British  ?  What  error  had  the 
enemy  committed?  What  suspended  the  action?  What  loss  did  both 
parties  sustain?  How  were  the  fortifications  constructed?  What  British 
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1814  naving  been  brought  up,  caused  great  havoc  amongst  their 
columns  :  the  fire  from  the  batteries  was  not  less  destructive  ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  seven  hours,  the  British 
general  retired.  The  Americans  at  this  time,  lost  fifteen  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  the  enemy,  considerably  more. 

On  the  first  of  January,  the  invaders  made  another  attempt 
*°™  to  force  general  Jackson's  fortifications.  They  had,  in  the 
night,  erected  a  battery,  and,  early  in  the  morning,  opened  a 
brisk  cannonade ;  making,  at  the  same  time,  two  bold  efforts 
to  turn  his  left  wing :  but  they  were  a  third  time  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  about  seventy  men. 

On  the  4th,  general  Jackson  received  an  increase  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  militia,  from  Kentucky,  under  generals  Thomas 
and  Adair;  and  on  the  6th,  the  British  were  re-enforced  by 
the  arrival  of  general  Lambert.  Their  whole  number  was 
now  fourteen  thousand.  General  Jackson  commanded  about 
six  thousand.  An  interesting  moment  was  approaching. 
Serious  preparations  were  commenced,  for  storming  the  Amer- 
ican works,  now  strengthened  by  additional  batteries,  and  ad- 
ditional small-arms.  The  lines,  on  the  right  bank,  were 
intrusted  to  general  Morgan ;  with  the  Louisiana,  and  de- 
tachments of  New  Orleans  and  Kentucky,  militia.  The  works 
on  the  left  bank,  covering  the  main  body,  were  occupied  by 
general  Jackson  himself;  with  the  Tennessee  forces,  under 
generals  Coffee  and  Carroll ;  also,  a  part  of  the  Kentucky  and 
New  Orleans  militia  ;  the  seventieth  and  forty-fourth  regiments 
of  United  States'  infantry;  with  corps  of  active  sailors  and 
marines.  Here,  the  intreochments  extended  about  a  thousand 
yards,  between  the  river  and  the  swamp  :  strengthened,  on  the 
flanks,  by  batteries;  and,  in  front,  by  a  wet  ditch,  having 
about  four  feet  depth  of  water. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  the  British 
columns  moved  forward,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  right 
and  left  of  the  American  batteries.  They  approached  with 
a  determined  countenance,  with  their  muskets  shouldered, 
accompanied  by  detachments  carrying  fascines  and  ladders. 
The  former  were  designed  to  fill  up  the  ditches  in  front;  and 
with  the  latter  they  intended  to  mount  the  ramparts.  The 
American  artillery  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  at  the  distance 
of  nine  hundred  yards,  and  mowed  them  down  with  terrible 
slaughter.  But  they  still  moved  on  with  a  firm  step ;  inva- 
riably supplying  the  place  of  the  fallen,  with  fresh  troops. 

officer  was  in  command ?  Who  commanded  the  Kentucky  militia?  Who 
the  Tennessee?  What  was  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
cans? Give  the  date  of  this  battle.  Describe  the  action.  WhiU  advan- 
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Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

At  length,  they  came  within  reach  of  tbe  American  small- 
arms.  The  whole  of  Jackson's  line  was  now  enveloped  in 
flames.  The  cannon  thundered  from  every  battery  :  the  rifles 
were  levelled  with  deadly  aim;  grape-shot  and  shells  were 
scattered  as  thick  as  hail-stones,  over  the  plain.  The  enemy's 
columns  faltered,  but  were,  in  a  moment,  pressed  forward  by 
their  officers.  But  all  their  efforts  succeeded  only  in  leading 
their  veteran  soldiers  to  destruction :  the  men  shrunk  from  a 
contest,  in  which  they  saw  nothing  but  immediate  slaughter. 
The  columns  broke,  and  retreated  in  confusion.  A  few  pushed 
boldly  forward;  dropping  half  their  men  in  the  desperate 
adventure.  Some  of  the  head  platoons,  led  by  colonel  Renee, 
leaped  the  ditch,  and  clambered  up  the  rampart :  but,  scarcely 
had  they  reached  the  parapet,  and  raised  a  shout,  when  the 
whole,  with  a  single  exception,  were  brought  down,  and  their 
dead  bodies  tumbled  into  the  ditch.  The  repulse  was  now 
universal.  A  second  effort  was  notwithstanding  tried.  Col- 
lecting all  their  courage,  and  animated  by  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  invaders  made  another  furious  assault.  But  it  was 
with  the  same  result :  every  exertion  to  reach  the  intrench- 
ments  was  ineffectual. 

On  the  right  bank,  however,  the  enemy  had  gained  the 
advantage.  By  some  unaccountable  misconduct  of  the  troops, 
who  had,  on  other  occasions,  displayed  great  intrepidity,  a 
detachment,  conducted  across  the  river  in  boats,  by  colonel 
Thornton,  obtained  possession  of  the  batteries.  But,  as  soon 
as  the  fate  of  his  companions,  on  the  left  bank,  was  known, 
the  conquest  was  abandoned. 

tage  did  the  enemy  gain  ?     What  was  tlie  loss  of  the  British  ?     What  the 
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The  loss  of  the  British  army,  on  this  memorable  day,  was 
seven  hundred  killed,  fourteen  hundred  wounded,  and  five 
hundred  captured.  That  of  the  Americans,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  not  more  than  six  killed,  and  nine 
wounded  :  on  both  banks,  it  was  thirteen  killed,  thirty-nine 
wounded,  and  nineteen  missing.  The  invaders  had  to  regret 
the  death  of  many  experienced  and  gallant  officers.  General 
Packenham,  a  brother-in-law  of  lord  Wellington,  fell  early  in 
the  engagement.  Generals  Keane  and  Gibbs,  who,  as  well 
as  Packenham,  had  distinguished  themselves  against  the 
French  in  Spain,  were  dangerously  wounded.  Keane  survived 
only  a  few  days ;  the  command  having,  in  the  interim,  de- 
volved on  general  Lambert. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PEACE   OF   GHENT. 

BANKS.      THE   ARMY  AND   NAVY. 

THE  splendid  preservation  of  New  Orleans  is  the  last  in 
his  war,  material  for  us  to  notice.  The  defeat  of  the  British 
before  Plattsburg,  having  given  a  new  turn  to  the  negotiation, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  preceding  year,  1814,  ratified  by  the  prince  regent 
of  England  on  the  28th,  and  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  1815.  Both  nations  agreed  to  restore  their 
respective  conquests,  to  appoint  commissioners  for  settling 
disputed  boundaries,  and  pledged  themselves  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  towards  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  causes  of  the  war.  Se- 
curity against  their  recurrence,  rests,  however,  on  a  much 
firmer  basis  than  the  provisions  of  the  most  solemn  treaty. 
Britain  has  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  the 
republic.  She  will  read,  in  the  history  of  the  late  struggle, 
the  most  convincing  arguments  against  the  invasion  of  neut- 
ral rights. 

American  loss  ?    Which  British  general  was  killed  ?   To  whom  was  Pack- 
enham related  ?     Which  British  officer  soon  died  ? 

QUESTIONS.  — When  was  a  treaty  signed  ?    When  ratified  ?    What  were 
its  stipulations?     How  long   had  the  war  continued?     How  much  was 
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Ilostilitics  had  continued  two  years  and  eight  months ;  but,  1515 
for  the  purpose  of  distinction,  the  contest  will  be  known  as 
the  Tlirn'  Years'  War.  It  increased  the  public  debt  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  made  the  whole  arrears  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  a  sum  that  was,  in  a  few  years, 
discharged,  by  the  ordinary  revenue.  But  the  germ  of  a 
lasting  evil  was  created,  in  the  nearly  universal  failure  of  the 
banks.  So  largely,  had  they  speculated  in  the  national  funds, 
(except  the  banks  of  the  eastern  states,  which  were  restrained 
by  prudence,  and  aversion  to  the  war,)  that,  in  the  autumn 
of  1814,  not  a  single  institution,  south  of  New  England, 
could  redeem  its  notes.  The  western  states  felt  a  similar 
embarrassment.  The  national  bank  had  ceased  to  exist,  on 
the  expiration  of  its  charter.  The  notes  of  all  that  were  not 
able  to  pay  their  engagements  in  metallic  coin,  depreciated 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  Mercantile  failures  were 
alarming.  The  fiscal  operations  of  the  government  were 
almost  suspended.  Opportunities  of  fraud  were  every  day 
increasing.  Designing  individuals,  who  possessed  not  any 
capital,  nor  any  credit,  unless  at  a  distance  from  their  habita- 
tions, spread  innumerable  banks  throughout  the  country,  got 
into  their  hands  immense  sums  of  money,  by  discounting 
promissory  notes,  and  employing  agents  for  the  circulation  of 
their  paper;  and,  sanctioned  by  the  situation  of  the  more 
respectable  establishments,  amassed  fortunes,  by  the  issuing 
of  bills,  upon  which  they  allowed  no  interest  against  them- 
selves, while  they  were  charging  the  accustomed  interest  to 
others.  Patriotism  cannot  be  adduced  to  extenuate  the  injury 
done  by  those  enormous  subscriptions  to  the  public  loans. 
Except  the  magnanimous  aid  given  to  the  old  congress,  by 
the  bank  of  North  America,  at  Philadelphia,  history  furnishes  '  * 
no  evidence  of  disinterested  assistance,  on  the  part  of  any 
body,  formed,  as  are  all  similar  companies,  upon  the  narrow 
basis  of  private  benefit. 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  regular  army  was  fixed  at 
ten  thousand  men.  The  militia,  however,  assembles  monthly, 
and  includes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  every  citizen  of  vigorous 
age.  The  naval  power,  as  regarded  the  larger  vessels,  was 
not  diminished ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  allowed  gradually 
to  aug  ent.  On  the  Atlantic  service,  there  were  now  afloat, 
one  ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  seven  frigates,  nine  sloops  of 
war,  and  fourteen  schooners :  on  the  lakes,  were  twenty-nine 
vessels,  carrying  three  hundred  and  sixty  guns ;  making  the 

added  to  the  debt?     What  ia  said  of  the  banks?     What  number  of  men 
formed  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army  ?     What  is  said  of  the  navy  T 
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1815  whole   naval  force,  including   gun-boats,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  vessels,  with  fifteen  hundred  guns. 

In  1791,  the  national  mint  was  established  at  Philadelphia; 
in  1798,  the  navy  department  at  Washington  ;  and,  in  1802, 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  polytechnic  school  at  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CESSION  OF  FLORIDA. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  ENGLAND.  RE-ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  A  NATIONAL  BANK.  INDIANA.  MISSISSIPPI.  ILLI- 
NOIS. ALABAMA.  MAINE.  MISSOURI.  FLORIDA  CEDED 
BY  SPAIN.  PROGRESS  OP  THE  ARTS  AND  OP  LITERA- 
TURE; OF  POPULATION  AND  EMANCIPATION. 

THE  amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  were  soon  afterwards  drawn 
closer  by  a  treaty  of  commerce.  This  convention,  negotiated 
at  London  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Clay,  and  Gallatin,  and  con- 
cluded by  them  on  the  third  of  July,  stipulates,  that  the 

When  was  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  established  ?     When  the  Academy  at 

Point? 
QUESTIONS.  —  What  treaty  was  made  ?     Who  negotiated  this  ?    What 
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duties  charged  on  merchandise  and  tonnage  shall  be  recipro- 
cally  the  same,  in  both  countries,  whether  the  vessels  enter- 
ing tlu-ir  respective  ports  be  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States;  and,  that  the  vessels  of  the  latter  shall  be  allowed, 
un<lt.T  certain  limitations,  to  trade  with  the  principal  British 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  But,  a  similar  privilege  was 
not  extended  by  England,  with  regard  to  her  colonies  in  the 
"\\Vst  Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  Her 
navigation  laws,  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second, 
were,  in  respect  to  these,  with  the  exception  of  Bermuda, 
Halifax,  and  St.  John's,  most  rigorously  maintained ;  and, 
consequently,  the  United  States,  judging  it  expedient  to  enact 
a  countervailing  regulation,  afterwards  excluded  from  their 
ports  all  vessels  sailing  from  the  American  colonies  of  Eng- 
land. 

But  those  pacific  conventions  did  not  lessen  the  propriety 
of  augmenting  the  national  defence.  Peace  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous time  for  preparing  the  means  of  war.  Congress 
resolved  that  the  navy  should  be  still  further  increased ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  one  million 
of  dollars,  during  eight  years,  and  authorized  the  president 
to  have  built,  independent  of  vessels  of  a  smaller  size,  nine 
ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  three  floating  batteries ; 
the  latter  to  be  propelled  by  steam. 

The  return  of  peace  had  not  yet  restored  the  currency  of 
metallic  coin.  The  banks  continued  to  inundate  the  country 
with  paper  money.  Except  in  Massachusetts,  all  these  insti- 
tutions had  now  ceased  to  pay  their  notes  in  gold  or  silver. 
Speculators  were  still  lavishly  supplied  by  new  issues,  and 
no  termination  appeared  of  the  vexatious  embarrassments 
arising  from  these  fertile  sources  of  national  evil.  In  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  amount  of  specie,  to  meet  the  public 
claims,  and  create  a  respectable  circulation,  as  well  as  a  test 
of  their  solidity,  the  re-establishment  of  a  national  bank, 
which  had  ceased,  by  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  in  1810, 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  speedy  cure.  It  was,  therefore, 
enacted,  after  a  most  strenuous  opposition,  that  a  bank  should 
be  organized,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars, 
to  continue  twenty-one  years  from  the  first  of  July.  Its 
labours  to  attain  these  ends,  were,  in  the  beginning,  highly 
beneficial.  A  day  was  fixed,  on  which  should  be  resumed  a 

were  the  stipulations  ?  What  action  was  ttikeu  to  increu.se  the  national 
defences?  What  is  said  of  the  currency?  In  what  yi-ar  tiiil  the  charter 
of  the  first  national  l.ank.  expire?  Was  a  new  bank  <  Inrtcri-d  ?  With 
what  capital?  How  long  was  it  to  exist?  Who  was  its  second  presi- 
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simultaneous  payment  of  notes,  in  coin.  All  banking  com- 
panies, that  did  not,  accordingly,  redeem  their  promises,  were 
known  to  be  insolvent ;  a  salutary  check  was  thus  placed  on 
the  immoderate  circulation  of  their  notes,  and  commercial 
adventure  confined  by  the  prudent  employment  of  only  a  suf- 
ficient capital.  But,  the  general  management  of  this  great 
monied  corporation  was  most  reprehensible.  Its  first  salutary 
influence  was  counterbalanced  by  its  succeeding  conduct. 
Extravagant  sums  were  advanced,  in  the  way  of  discounts, 
on  the  security  of  its  own  hypothecated  stock;  shares  of 
which,  originally  obtained  for  a  hundred  dollars,  were  thus 
inflated  to  a  hundred  and  sixty,  but  afterwards,  on  the  ex- 
posure of  this  fraudulent  scheme,  they  declined  to  eighty. 
Several  millions  were,  in  consequence,  lost  by  the  institution, 
and  many  individuals  were  rendered  pennyless.  Congress 
was  not  inattentive  to  this  perversion,  which,  instead  of  re- 
1819  ^e^>  ^a(l  diffused  ruin,  throughout  the  country.  Its  president 
was  removed,  and  in  his  place  was  appointed  Mr.  Cheves, 
formerly  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and,  more 
recently,  one  of  the  judges  of  South  Carolina;  under  whose 
able  and  impartial  direction,  the  capital  of  the  bank  having 
been  gradually  restored,  its  stock  gradually  rose  above  par. 

The  next  subject  that  engrossed  the  attention  of  congress, 
was  a  revision  of  the  duties  on  goods  imported.  In  forming 
the  new  tariff,  a  judicious  attention  was  given  to  protect 
domestic  manufactures,  without,  at  the  same  time,  injuring 
the  national  revenue,  or  lessening,  by  over-indulgence,  the 
industry  and  economy  requisite  to  their  full  success.  The 
double  war  imposts  were,  with  few  exceptions,  reduced ;  but, 
a  large  increase  was  made  to  the  duties  on  some  fabrics,  par- 
ticularly cotton  cloths,  of  a  coarse  description,  especially 
when  imported  from  the  East  Indies ;  where,  these  articles 
are  manufactured  by  persons  contented  with  daily  wages  not 
exceeding  a  few  cents,  and  from  a  material  not  grown  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Madison  having  filled  the  oflice  of  president  a  second 
period  of  four  years,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  example  of 
his  several  predecessors,  not  having,  a  third  time,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  that  honourable  station,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  Monroe;  the  vice-presidential  chair  being 
assigned  to  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Monroe,  who  enjoyed  the  rare  happiness  of  promoting 
the  esteem,  and  combining  in  his  favour  the  suffrages,  of  all 

dent  ?     What  is  said  of  him  ?     Who  succeeded  Madison  ?     In  what  year  ? 
How  long  was   Madison  president  ?     Who  was   elected  vice-president  ? 
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parties,  was,  as  were  his  predecessors  in  office,  except  Mr.  jgjy 
Ailunis,  a  native  of  Virginia.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen, 
hi:  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  lord  Stirling,  and 
subsequently  colonel  of  a  regiment.  In  1782,  he  was  in- 
trnsTfil  with  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  in 
the  following  year  he  was  a  representative  in  congress,  and 
in  1790  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  French  republic,  he  was  deputed,  by  gene- 
ral Washington,  as  an  ambassador  to  Paris;  and,  at  another 
time,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  negotiate,  with  the  consulate  of 
France,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  In  1803,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  London,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Madrid.  On  his  return,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia;  in  the  following  year,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state;  and,  after  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  he  consented  to  undertake  the  arduous 
duties  of  secretary  of  war. 

In  the  winter  of  this  year,  the  country  was  deprived  of 
the  services  of  commodore  Perry;  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate  of  Trinidad :  and,  in  the  following  spring,  Decatur 
was  killed  in  a  duel,  near  Washington,  by  commodore  Barren. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  war,  by  the  peace  of  Ghent, 
the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the  United  States  continued 
to  be  variable  and  unprofitable.  Merchandise  and  shipping, 
as  well  as  landed  estates,  which,  in  the  first  two  years  of 
peace,  had  risen  to  an  almost  unprecedented  degree,  did  not 
long  maintain  their  value.  The  channels  of  consumption  in 
America,  became  gradually  supplied,  and,  overfilled.  The 
use  of  her  grain,  in  Europe,  had  almost  ceased.  The  univer- 
sal peace  allowed  the  ships  of  every  nation  to  be  its  own  car- 
riers, and  its  own  citizens  to  be  again  its  merchants.  The 
flag  of  the  United  States,  (as  it  had  been  before  their  rupture 
with  England,)  was  no  longer  the  agent  in  trading  between 
the  various  belligerants,  nor  were  their  sea-ports  the  general 
entrepots  of  the  world.  The  terms  of  freight  rapidly  de- 
clined, vessels  rotted  in  the  American  ports,  ware-houses 
groaned  under  the  stagnant  pressure  of  accumulating  mer- 
chandise. Internal  traffic  was  not  sufficient  to  employ  the 
numerous  individuals,  compelled  to  seek,  at  home,  a  field  of 
enterprise,  n<>\v  closed  to  them  abroad.  Competition,  through- 
out the  Union,  became  excessive.  Houses  and  lands  were 

>Vli:it  is  s.-ii'l  of  Muiin.e?  When  did  Perry  die?  When  was  Dec.-itur 
killed?  By  whom'.'  Uli.it  U  ^ud  of  the  Btett  of  trade?  Wimt  effect 
had  poa.  MI,  Ciji|>piDg*  Describe  the  state  of  the  country  after  peac«. 
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1819  advanced  to  double,  and  in  many  places,  to  treble,  their  for- 
mer prices.  Bank-loans  had  created  a  superabundance  of 
paper  money,  and  furnished  unlimited  means  of  speculation 
and  of  sumptuous  living.  But  the  crisis  at  length  arrived. 
After  the  re-establishment  of  the  national  bank,  the  redemp- 
tion of  that  easily-acquired  money  was  no  longer  optional, 
but  compulsory.  Loans  were,  henceforth,  given  with  caution, 
payment  was  demanded  of  those  already  issued,  property  was 
hurried  into  the  market,  to  answer  this  sudden  call,  and  estate 
of  all  kinds  declined  to  its  former  price.  This,  is  a  brief 
exhibition  of  the  disasters  produced  by  the  transition  from  a 
warlike  to  a  pacific  condition,  and  which  may  be  expected  in 
changing  also  from  peace  to  war.  Let  us,  however,  pray  fer- 
vently for  peace  ;  and  seek  comfort  by  the  slow  but  faithful 
aid  of  industry  and  economy,  rather  than  splendour  by  the 
rapid  career  of  deceitful  speculation. 

The  public  revenue  could  not  escape  being  impaired  by 
these  multifarious  embarrassments.  It  became  inadequate  to 
the  expenditure,  lately  increased  by  a  support  given  to  the 
revolutionary  soldiers.  By^an  act  of  congress,  in  1818,  a 
yearly  pension,  sufficient  for  their  decent  maintenance,  having 
been  granted  to  those  officers  and  privates  who  had  served 
three  successive  years,  more  than,  thirty  thousand  of  that 
venerable  army  made  application  for  relief.  Several  millions 
were  annually  required  to  satisfy  their  claims.  Money  was, 
in  consequence,  obtained  by  loans,  and  other  public  expenses 
were  curtailed.  The  military  was  reduce?!  in  number,  and 
the  building  of  ships  of  war,  in  some  degree,  suspended. 
The  army,  in  1830,  consisted  of  six  thousand  men ;  the  navy, 
fit  for  service,  of  eight  vessels  of  the  line,  seven  frigates, 
seven  sloops  or  corvettes,  and  ten  brigs  and  schooners. 

From  the  admission  of  Louisiana  in  1812  to  the  year  1821, 
six  states  were  received  into  the  Union  :  Indiana,  Mississippi, 
Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  and  Missouri.  The  original  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  government  were  thirteen :  in  that  year 
they  were  twenty-four.  Indiana  was  admitted  in  1816,  Mis- 
sissippi in  1817,  Illinois  in  1818,  Alabama  in  1819,  Maine 
and  Missouri*  (the  latter  conditionally)  in  1820.  Indiana 

*  The  legislature  of  Missouri,  having  signified  its  concurrence 
•with  the  act  of  congress,  restricting  it  from  preventing  the  residence 
of  free  persons  of  colour,  it  was  formally  declared  a  state,  by  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  president,  on  the  tenth  of  August,  1821. 

What  is  said  of  the  revenue '!  What  act  of  congress  is  mentioned  t  What 
is  said  of  the  army  and  navy?  Up  to  this  date  how  ninny  .-tales  hud 
been  admitted  to  the  Uniou  ?  Mention  the  dates.  Of  what  are  Indian* 
and  Illinois  sections  ?  Mississippi  and  Alabama  ?  Maine  '.'  Missouri '.' 
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and  Illinois  are  sections  of  the  same  territory  from  which 
Ohio  was  made  a  state :  Mississippi  and  Alabama  belonged 
to  Georgia;  Maine  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and 
M  -  >uri  from  the  vast  tract  ceded  by  the  French,  under  the 
naiurt  of  Louisiana.  Slavery  is  forbidden,  by  a  law  of  con- 
-,  to  exist  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  had  long  ceased  in 
Maine,  as  a  district  of  Massachusetts. 

A  negotiation,  commenced  in  Spain,  for  the  remainder  of 
that  portion  of  her  territory,  named  Florida,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  old  Spanish 
dynasty  by  Napoleon,  was,  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  the 
seventh  to  Madrid,  renewed.  That  region  was,  at  length, 
assigned  to  the  United  States.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Washington,  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1819 ;  which, 
after  many  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  of  Spain,  was  ratified 
by  Ferdinand  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  approved  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
on  the  nineteenth,  and  by  the  president,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  February,  1821.  Five  millions  of  dollars  were  named  as 
the  price  of  Florida.  This  sum  was  not,  however,  to  be  paid 
to  Spain.  It  was  to  be  apportioned  amongst  those  Amer- 
ican citizens,  whose  property  was  illegally  seized  in  Spanish 
ports,  when  under  the  uncontrollable  influence  of  France. 
Florida,  though  desirable  as  an  extensive  field  of  profitable 
agriculture,  is  more  important,  as  placing  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico :  and, 
consequently,  removing  the  disagreeable  jealousies,  which  had 
frequently  irritated  the  two  nations,  caused  by  the  occupation 
of  Amelia  Island  and  other  places,  by  disorderly  troops,  under 
ill-judged  commissioners  from  the  South  American  republics; 
as  well  as  by  the  inroads  of  the  Seminole  and  other  nations, 
when  stimulated  either  by  their  own  chiefs,  or  foreign  whito 
people  who  had  visited  them  tor  trade:  —  and  the  treaty 
Kites  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Mexico,  (as  delineated 
in  the  map  of  the  United  States,  by  Melish,)  which  had  been 
undefined  in  the  cession  of  Louisiana. 

Literature  and  science;  the  arts,  useful  and  ornamental; 
are  every  year  extending  in  the  United  States.  No  country 
lias  more  liberally  provided  for  seminaries  of  learning,  as 
he  rudimental  instruction  of  the  labouring  classes; 
and  few  governments  have  devoted  more  attention  to  the 
studies  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  than  the  different  legis- 
latures of  this  great  republic.  Useful  education  is  very  gen- 

Wlio  ceded  Florida?    When?    For  wliut  sum'.'     To  whom  was  this  money 
to  be  paid  ?    What  are  every  year  extending?    What  distinguished  Amcr- 
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j82i  erally  attained.  Works  of  polite  literature,  as  well  as  on 
scientific  subjects,  are  much  esteemed,  by  all  who  claim  asso- 
ciation with  refined  society ;  and  writings  of  domestic  origin 
evince,  that  there  continues  to  be  a  large  fund  of  native  ta- 
lent in  the  United  States.  Many  of  those  have  been  already 
noticed.  Dr.  Morse  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  geographi- 
cal dictionary.  The  Notes  on  Virginia  show,  that  Jefferson, 
when  treating  on  geological  subjects,  has  mingled  a  little 
scepticism  with  much  strong  philosophical  argument.  Ram- 
say's history  of  the  Revolution  is  written  with  sufficient  dig- 
nity and  elegance,  and  with  as  rigid  impartiality  as  any  nar- 
rative that  ever  issued  from  an  honest  pen :  his  biography  of. 
Washington,  though  an  abridgment,  in  comparison  with  the 
life  by  Marshall,  should  be  translated  into  every  language,  and 
placed,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  hands  of  every  youth.  There 
is  another  history  of  the  revolutionary  period,  from  the  ac- 
complished hand  of  Mrs.  Warren.  Dwight  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  theology,  and  courted  the  favour  of  the  poetic  muse. 
His  version  of  the  Psalms  is  approved  by  several  respectable 
congregations,  but  his  Conquest  of  Canaan  is  little  read.  He 
has  the  ear,  without  the  imagination,  of  a  poet.  This  pro- 
duction is  the  out-pouring  of  a  mind,  encumbered  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  accumulated  lines  of  other  writers.  It  dis- 
plays no  novelty  of  thought,  nor  variety  of  style.  One  who 
is  familiar  with  only  a  small  number  of  poems,  can  not  easily 
persuade  himself  that  the  Canaan  is  a  new  work.  The  anti- 
thetic and  condensed  structure  of  Pope,  and  the  flowing  melo- 
dy of  Goldsmith,  are  pleasing,  when  accompanied  by  a  teem- 
iug  richness  of  fancy;  but  the  monotonous  imitations  by 
Dwight,  are  insupportably  fatiguing.*  In  the  Vision  of  Co- 

*  "  Give  me  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course, 
Like  a  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream  by  force ; 
That,  like  some  cottage  beauty,  strikes  the  heart, 
Quite  unindebted  to  the  tricks  of  art. 
When  labour  and  when  dullness,  club  in  hand, 
Like  the  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstan's,  stand, 
Beating  alternately,  in  measured  rhyme, 
Exact  and  regular  the  sounds  will  be, 
But  such  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  for  me." 

Cowper's  Table  Talk. 

Speaking  of  Pope,  Cowper  says : 

"  But  he,  (his  musical  finesse  was  such,) 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch, 
Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
And  every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart." 

lean  authors  flourished  at  this  date  ?     Name  their  works.     What  is  said 
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lumbus,  or  Columbia^,  of  Joel  Barlow,  the  language  is  smooth  1821 
an  1  stately;  tin-  allusions  are  judicious,  the  similes  mostly 
well  drawn,  ami  appropriate.  It  is,  altogether,  a  respectable 
performance,  and  superior  to  the  Canaan.  But  dignity,  soft- 
iii  n,  and  general  propriety,  are  its  whole  merits.  These 
bold,  happy  efforts  of  the  imagination,  which  interest  and 
delight  us,  eqnally  by  their  novelty  and  ingenuity,  are  seldom 
found  in  the  Columbiad.  The  structure  of  the  Iliad;  its 
manners,  similes,  and  figures,  as  copied  or  varied  in  the 
JEneid,  and  reflected  in  the  fine  translations  of  the  former 
by  Pope  and  Cowper,  and  of  the  latter,  by  Pitt  and  Dryden ; 
inccssently  recur.  M'Fingal,  a  Hudibrastic  satire  by  Trum- 
bull,  exhibits  more  invention  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
Charles  Thomson  has  translated  the  Bible  from  the  Septua- 
gint.  John  Quincy  Adams  has  published  his  brilliant  course 
of  rhetorical  lectures.  The  "British  Spy"  of  Wirt,  deci- 
dedly claims  a  place  amongst  the  American  classics.  Sal- 
magundi, the  combined  effusions  of  Irving,  Paulding,  and 
Verplanck,  is  an  admirable  fund  of  humour,  and  contains 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  poetry.  The  semi-historical 
volumes,  entitled  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,  by 
Irving,  give  a  most  humorous  caricature  of  real  events. 
Paulding's  allegorical  history,  bearing  the  title  of  John  Bull 
and  Brother  Jonathan,  will  not  appear  the  less  entertaining, 
when  compared  with  the  happiest  effort  of  Swift,  in  the  same 
difficult  line  of  political  satire.  The  last  three  authors  possess 
fine  talents  for  the  comio  drama.  Brackenridge  writes  with 
energy  and  clearness.  In  works  of  the  imagination,  Cooper, 
formerly  an  officer  of  the  navy,  surpasses  all  other  American 
writers  :  —  indeed,  he  may  be  viewed  as  the  only  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  that  has  yet  written  a  novel  of  intense  in- 
terest, such  as  will  become  a  universal  favourite,  without  the 
adventitious  and  dishonest  aid  of  purchased  eulogy. 

Architecture,  except  in  a  few  buildings  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  the  capitol  and  president's  house  at  Wash- 
ington, has  not  yet  appeared  in  classical  elegance  or  gran- 
deur; but,  in  private  dwellings,  there  is  shown  a  neatness, 
durability,  and  elegance  of  workmanship,  not  surpassed  in 
the  finest  cities  of  the  old  world.  Useful  inventions  arc  en- 
couraged by  the  legislature,  and  the  fertility  of  American 
genius  is  commensurate  with  the  protection.  It  is  not  a  just 
criterion  of  ingenuity,  that,  in  twenty-four  years,  two  thou- 
sand general  patents  were  obtained,  to  secure  the  inventors' 

of  architecture?     What  of  useful  inventions?     When  did  Hulls  obtain » 

28* 
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1821  rights  :  a  considerable  number  of  these  improvements  are  of 
European  growth,  and  many  American  theories  are  proved 
illusive  by  the  hand  of  practice ;  but  the  inventive  faculty 
in  the  United  States  is  demonstrated  by  various  exhibitions 
of  mechanical  economy.  Whittimore's  engine  for  making 
wool  and  cotton  cards,  is  a  wonderful  display  of  mental  fac- 
ulty ;  and  the  machinery  for  cutting  nails,  the  invention,  we 
believe,  of  Briggs,  embraces,  in  its  successive  improvements, 
an  interesting  variety  of  labour-saving  modifications.  The 
accomplishment  of  an  effective  steam-boat,  is  an  epoch  in 
human  progress.  Fulton  is  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of 
merit,  for  his  successful  adaptation  of  the  power  of  steam 
to  navigation,  that  is  due  to  Watt,  of  Great  Britain,  for  his 
improvement  in  the  steam-engine.  A  century  had  elapsed, 
from  the  time  when  the  first  hint  of  this  engine  was  given  by 
the  marquis  of  Worcester  to  its  consummation  by  the  philo- 
sophic Watt;  and  nearly  as  long  an  interval,  from  the  first 
experiment  on  the  steam-boat,  by  Jonathan  Hulls,  of  Lon- 
don, to  its  completion  by  Robert  Fulton.  Hulls  obtained  a 
patent  for  his  invention,  from  George  the  second,  in  the  year 
1737  ;  Fitch  propelled  a  boat,  by  the  same  principle,  on  the 
Delaware,  in  1783  :  Miller,  of  Scotland,  constructed  a  double 
boat,  with  a  wheel  in  the  centre,  with  which,  he  made  a  pas- 
sage to  and  from  Sweden,  in  1789  :  and,  finally,  after  various 
trials,  by  different  persons,  on  the  Thames  and  on  the  Seine, 
Fulton  rendered  the  plan  susceptible  of  little  further  im- 
provement, in  1807.  The  Clermont  was  then  driven  on  the 
Hudson,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour;  and,  subsequently, 
all  the  great  rivers  of  the  United  States  have  been  navigated, 
by  similar  vessels,  more  than  twice  the  distance  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  the  Atlantic  was 
crossed,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  steam-boat.  A  vessel  driven 
by  steam,  with  the  occasional  use  of  sails,  was  despatched  by 
some  enterprising  merchants  of  Savannah,  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  made  her  passage  home  in  fifty  days.  Fulton,  celebrated 
also  for  his  submarine  explosions,  was  born  in  Little  Britain, 
Pennsylvania,  and  educated  in  the  town  of  Lancaster ;  whence, 
having  removed  to  Philadelphia,  he  attended,  for  a  short  time, 
the  business  of  a  jeweller,  and  acquired,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  painting.  He  lived 
many  years  in  England,  under  the  patronage  of  the  American 

patent  ?  From  whom  ?  When  did  Fitch  propel  a  boat  by  steam  ?  On 
what  river  ?  What  voyage  was  made  by  Miller  ?  When  ?  What  was 
done  by  Fulton  ?  When  was  the  Atlantic  first  crossed  by  steam?  Where 
was  Fulton  born  ?  Where  did  he  die  ?  When?  What  great  men  visited 
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:  rind,  becoming  known  to  his  countryman,  Kumsey,  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater,  lord  Slauhope,  and  many  other  opulent 
promoters  of  the  arts,  Attended,  thenceforward,  chiefly  his 
favourite  inclination  towards  the  formation  of  canals.  Paria 
was  the  next  theatre  of  his  enterprise  ;  where  he  remained, 
for  several  years,  the  companion  of  the  American  minister, 
Joel  Barlow,  and  the  inmate  of  his  house.  He  returned  to 
his  native  country,  in  1800;  and  died,  when  little  above  the 
middle  age,  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  1815,  at  New 
York. 

The  neutrality  so  long  maintained  by  the  American  repub- 
lic, offered  an  asylum  to  many  distinguished  Europeans.  The 
visit  of  Moore,  the  lyric  poet,  was  one  of  pleasure.  But  Tal- 
leyrand, the  great  political  Proteus,  resided  several  years  in 
the  United  States,  to  avoid  the  proscriptions  of  his  own  conn- 
try  ;  a  son  of  the  marquis  la  Fayette,  Chateaubriand,  Volney, 
general  Moreau,  Joseph  and  Jerome  Buonaparte  ;  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, the  celebrated  philosopher  and  polemical  divine  ;  also 
Thomas  Paine  ;  sought  refuge  in  different  places  of  the  Union. 
Dr.  Priestley  died  at  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania  ;  Tho- 
mas Paine,  in  New  York.  Jerome  Buonaparte  was  unworthy 
of  protection.  His  conduct,  in  deserting,  by  his  brother  Na- 
poleon's mandate,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Baltimore,  whom  he  had  married,  and  afterwards  placing  on 
his  throne  a  princess  of  Napoleon's  choice,  will  always  be 
remembered  with  detestation.  Her  disappointment,  and  his 
own  reverse,  remind  us,  when  impelled  by  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, that  happiaess  cannot  be  secured  by  exalted  rank,  nor 
a  throne  by  the  power  of  armies. 

In  the  year  1820,  the  fourth  census  of  the  inhabitants  was 
recorded.  In  1790,  the  population  was  throe  millions  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand;  in  1HOO,  five  millions 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand;  in  1810,  seven  millions 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  ;  in  1820,  nine  millions  six 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand.  At  the  last  of  these 
periods,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  numbered  forty-two  thou- 
sand; of  Providrnee,  tw.lve;  N.-w  York,  one  hundred  and 
twenty;  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  and  fifteen;  Pittsburg, 
seven  thousand  ;  Baltimore,  sixty-two  ;  Washington,  thirteen; 
Norfolk,  eight  ;  Kiehmoiid,  twelve  ;  Charleston,  twenty-five; 
Savannah,  seven  ;  New  Orleans,  t\veiity-se\eii  thousand.  The. 
Indians  within  the  federal  jurisdiction,  are  n»t  ineluded  within 


ii'l  Prie.stlfy  ilii-  '.'     \Vlifi-e  di<l  Thomas  Paine 

die?      \Vlieii  WHS  the  fourth  ccusua  m:ule  '.'      What  is  suiil  of  the  popula- 
tion at  each   pi'ri...l?      Mention  the  population   «f  15oston  in    Is. 
ProviJence?      New  York?      Philadelphia'.'      Baltimore?     Washington? 
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1821  t^e  census.  In  1790,  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand 
were  slaves;  in  1800,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand; in  1810,  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand ;  in  1820,  one  million  five  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand. In  those  which  are  denominated  slave-holding  states, 
the  largest  proportion  appeared,  then,  in  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  and  Georgia  ;  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Alabama; 
North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri; descending,  in  comparative  amount,  from  South  Caro- 
lina, where  fifty-one  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation were  in  bondage,  to  Missouri,  in  which  were  fifteen  in 
every  hundred.  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  possessed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  slaves :  the  latter,  comparatively  the 
smallest.  The  number  in  New  York  was  proportionably  less 
than  in  New  Jersey:  Khode  Island  had  only  forty -eight; 
Connecticut,  proportionably  fewer ;  Pennsylvania  fewer  still ; 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  none. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  strenuous  exertions 
have  been  made  to  promote  the  decrease  of  slavery  in  North 
America.  Among  the  earliest  writers  against  slavery,  we 
find  John  Woolman,  of  Mount  Holly,  in  New  Jersey,  who 
wrote  on  that  subject  in  1746,  and  Anthony  Benezet,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, whose  labours  were  active  and  successful.  St. 
George  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  also,  wrote  an  able  dissertation 
against  slavery.  A  duty  on  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
laid  by  New  York,  in  1753 ;  by  Pennsylvania,  in  1762 ;  and 
by  New  Jersey,  in  1769.  Virginia,  the  first  state  concerned 
in  their  introduction,  was  also  the  first  that  set  an  example 
of  their  exclusion ;  having,  in  the  year  1788,  amidst  the  per- 
plexing scenes  of  civil  warfare,  passed  an  act  to  discontinue 
their  entry  into  her  ports.  In  1780,  Pennsylvania  made  a 
law  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery;  a  law,  which, 
although  it  did  not  allow  all  the  natural  rights  declared  in 
her  constitution,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  earliest  legislative 
proceeding  of  the  kind,  in  any  nation ;  and,  soon  afterwards, 
there  was  instituted  in  the  same  state,  a  society  "  for  promot- 
ing the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  the  relief  of  free  negroes 
unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  African  race."  All  the  other  states,  north  and  east 
of  Maryland,  have  since  made  laws  for  their  gradual  emanci- 
pation. On  the  adoption  of  the  federal  government,  congress 
was  authorized  to  prohibit,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the 
importation  of  negroes,  into  any  part  of  the  United  States ; 

Norfolk?  ,*r'.r  Orleans?  What  was  the  number  of  slaves  in  1820? 
Have  any  efforts  been  made  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States  ? 
Which  state  passed  the  first  law  against  the  slave  trade  ?  Which  the  first 
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and,  accordingly,  no  arrivals  have  legally  occurred  since  1807. 
JO,  a  society  for  colonizing  free  people  of  colour,  began 
a  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Whilst 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  all  parts  of  this  country  havo 
undergone  no  change  upon  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  tho 
progress  of  abolition  seems  to  be  stayed  :  in  fact,  the  constant 
agitation  of  this  topic,  in  the  halls  of  congress,  has  threatened 
to  uproot  the  foundation  of  our  glorious  Union. 


Commodore  Porter  and  the  Pirates  of  Matanxas. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GENERAL  JACKSON  APPOINTED  GOVERNOR  OP  FLORIDA. 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 
ACKNOWLEDGED.  PIRACIES  SUPPRESSED  BY  THE  AMER- 
ICAN SQUADRON.  LOSS  OF  THE  HORNET. 

IN  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  at  the  termination  of  the 
session  of  congress  in  1821,  providing  for  the  temporary 
i  uinent  of  Florida,  according  to  the  laws  then  existing 
in  thut  province,  and  authorizing  the  president  to  take  pos- 
session ;  on  the  seventh  of  March,  he  appointed  general 
Jackson  governor  of  the  territory,  and  invested  him  with  the 

In  favour  of  abolition?      In  what  year?     In  what  states  have   similar 
laws  been  published?     When  was  a  colony  established  in  Africa  ? 

QUESTIONS.  —  Who  was   appointed  govi-rnur  of   Florida?     When  wa* 
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1821  P°wers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Spanish  governors.  Elijeus 
Fromentin  was  appointed  chief-justice.  The  Spanish  author- 
ities reluctantly  yielded  their  respective  commands,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August,  the  last  day  allowed  by  the  treaty 
for  that  purpose ;  manifesting  a  disposition  to  embarrass,  us 
much  as  they  possibly  could,  the  operations  of  the  new  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  republics,  and  also  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  was 
recognized  by  congress,  and  an  appropriation  made  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  establishing  with  them  a  diplomatic  inter- 
course. This  recognition  was  not  without  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  European  powers.  Slowly  and  cautiously 
following  the  example  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
in  the  year  1824,  recognized  the  republics  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, as  independent  sovereignties.  The  hostile  banner  of 
Spain  has  been  furled  in  the  southern  republics,  yet  still  their 
governments  are  unsettled,  and  there  exists  internal  discord 
attended  with  the  effusion  of  human  blood. 

Desperate  gangs  of  pirates,  of  various  nations,  and  of  all 
colours,  infested  the  American  seas,  from  the  year  1818,  to 
1823,  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  render  the  navigation  ex- 
tremely perilous;  their  robberies  being  often  accompanied 
with  the  most  cool-blooded  and  barbarous  murder.  Their 
principal  haunts  were  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  Havana. 
There,  they  found  a  region  uninhabited,  beyond  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spanish  authorities,  indented  with  numerous  nar- 
row inlets,  affording  secure  places  of  retreat  for  their  small 
vessels,  and  inaccessible  to  ships  of  any  considerable  size. 
The  pirates  had  their  agents  at  Havana  and  Matanzas,  to  give 
them  notice  of  the  sailing  of  merchant  vessels  from  those 
ports;  and  any  that  ventured  to  sail  without  convoy  almost 
invariably  became  their  prey. 

To  protect  their  commerce  in  those  seas,  the  measure  first 
pursued  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  was  to  sta- 
tion there  the  Congress  frigate  and  eight  small  vessels.  This 
force,  in  the  year  preceding  November,  1822,  captured  and 
destroyed  more  than  twenty  piratical  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba ;  but  it  did  not  fully  effectuate  the  purpose,  not  being 
provided  with  the  means  of  following  them  into  their  recesses, 
and  breaking  up  their  haunts.  The  proper  species  of  vessels, 

the  independence  of  the  South  American  republics  recognized  by  congress? 
When  by  Britain  ?  Who  infested  the  American  seas  ?  Where  were  their 
haunts?  How  was  commerce  protected?  How  many  piratical  vessels 
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was,  however,  at  length  supplied.  In  December,  congress 
n,:!  do  provision  for  an  armament,  to  consist  of  light  vessels 
and  boats,  calculated  to  pursue  the  pirates  into  their  retreats  ; 
and  accordingly,  an  additional  force,  consisting  of  the  Pea- 
cock sloop  of  war,  a  steam  galliot,  and  ten  small  vessels,  car- 
rying three  or  four  guns  each,  was  despatched  to  the  West 
India  seas,  and,  with  the  fleet  then  on  that  station,  placed 
under  the  command  of  commodore  Porter. 

The  armament  sailed  in  the  ensuing  February,  for  St. 
Thomas,  the  place  of  their  first  rendezvous  ;  and  having  been 
divided  into  four  squadrons,  it  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the 
northern  coasts  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo. 

High  praise  is  due  to  the  officers  and  seamen  employed  in 
that  expedition.  Scarcely  ever  was  there  undertaken  a  more 
harassing  service.  A  long  and  continued  Exposure  to  a  tropi- 
cal sun  by  day,  and  deadly  chills  and  damps  by  night,  threat- 
ened the  lives  of  the  little  bands,  who  were  seeking,  in  open 
boats,  and  vessels  of  the  smallest  size,  the  haunts  of  the  free- 
booters amongst  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  uninhabited 
coasts  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo.  It  was  performed,  how- 
ever, with  such  remarkable  zeal  and  success,  that,  at  the  end 
of  sixty  days  from  the  commencement  of  his  operations,  the 
commodore,  in  his  official  despatches  to  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  enabled  to  say,  that  there  was  not  a  pirate  afloat 
in  the  region  of  Matanzas,  the  scene  of  their  greatest  depre- 
dations, larger  than  an  open  boat  ;  and  that  not  a  single  pirati- 
cal act  had  been  committed  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  since  he 
had  organized  and  arranged  his  forces. 

It  is  with  regret,  that  we  have  now  to  record  an  affair, 
which  involved  the  gallant  commander  of  the  American 
squadron  in  difficulties,  the  most  serious,  as  regarded  his  own 
standing  in  the  navy,  and  might  have  produced  consequences 
still  more  unfortunate  to  his  country.  We  allude  to  an  affair 
which  occurred  at  Foxardo.  In  October,  1824,  lieutenant 
Platt,  in  a  small  schooner,  was  cruising,  off  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Porto  Rico,  when  a 
company  of  American  merchants,  residing  in  St.  Thomas, 
informed  him  that  their  store  had  been  broken  open,  and 
property  to  a  large  amount  stolen  from  it,  requesting  his  as- 
tistance,  and  offering,  for  its  recovery,  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
dollars.  Suspicious  circumstances  induced  a  belief,  that  the 
hud  been  carried  to  Foxardo,  a  small  town  in  Porto 


were  1  1  Was  the  armament  first  sent  out,  of  the  proper  char- 

Who  coimiuimk'l  this   expedition?     How  was  the  service  per- 
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1824  Rico-  Lieutenant  Platt  engaged  with  zeal  in  its  restoration  ; 
and,  taking  on  board  the  clerk  of  the  house,  proceeded  to 
Foxardo,  and  made  known  his  character  and  business  to  the 
authorities  of  the  town.  But  as  he  appeared  before  them  in 
the  dress  of  a  private  citizen,  and  on  an  affair  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  his  official  duty,  he  became  himself  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  was  detained,  with  circumstances  of  some  in- 
dignity, until  he  could  send  on  board  his  vessel,  and  produce 
his  uniform  and  his  commission,  when  he  was  released,  with- 
out having  obtained  any  information  or  assistance,  as  to  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.  On  commodore  Porter's  return  from 
the  United  States,  whither  he  he  had  gone  on  account  of  the 
ill-health  of  some  of  his  crews,  the  lieutenant  reported  to  him 
the  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate  proceeding.  The  com- 
modore, viewing  the  treatment  experienced  by  his  lieutenant 
as  an  insult  to  the  American  flag  —  an  inference  in  which  we 
do  not  concur  with  that  gallant  officer  —  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with  three  ships  to  the  harbour  of  Foxardo  ;  landed 
with  a  party  of  marines;  took  possession  of  a  small  fort 
which  guarded  its  entrance;  marched  to  the  town,  and  de- 
manded an  apology,  such  as  he  himself  should  dictate,  for 
the  insult  suffered  by  his  lieutenant;  in  case  of  refusal, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  place.  The  Spaniards  were 
thus  intimidated,  the  required  apology  was  given,  and  the 
commodore  re-embarked. 

This  transaction  was  at  variance  with  the  commodore's 
instructions,  which  required  him,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  consistent  with  the  honour  of  his  government,  to  cul- 
tivate a  good  understanding  with  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
the  West  Indies.  Lieutenant  Platt's  undertaking  to  recover 
the  lost  goods  of  the  St.  Thomas  merchants,  was  entirely  out 
of  the  line  of  his  duty.  Appearing  at  Foxardo  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  searcher  for  stolen  goods,  he  forfeited  his  claim  to 
any  special  honour  as  a  naval  officer  of  the  United  States, 
however  justice  and  common  courtesy  might  require  the  in- 
habitants to  aid  him  in  his  object.  The  commodore's  military 
visit  to  avenge  a  supposed  insult,  could  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  a  hostile  invasion  of  a  peaceful  territory  ; 
while  the  weakness  and  inability  of  the  village  to  make  re- 
sistance, aggravated,  rather  than  diminished,  the  offence. 

The  commodore  was  arrested,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
on  two  charges  ;  the  first,  for  disobedience  of  orders,  in  the 

formed?     What   event   involved   the   commodore   in   difficulties?     Was 
Porter's  course  justifiable?     On  what  charge  was  the  commodore  tried  ? 
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affair  of  Foxardo ;  the  second,  for  insubordinate  and  unoffi- 
ccr-like  conduct,  in  relation  to  the  time  of  publishing  a  certain 
pamphlet  in  vindication  of  his  conduct.  He  was  found  guilty 
on  both  charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from  his  com- 
mand for  six  months.  The  sentence  was  approved  by  the 
president,  and  carried  into  execution.  The  commodore  felt 
himself  greatly  aggrieved  by  these  proceedings.  He  therefore 
resigned  his  command  in  the  American  navy,  and  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  Mexican  government,  by  which  he 
became  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  naval  forces  in  Mexico, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars ;  an 
engagement,  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  loss  of  the  American  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  some  years 
afterwards,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  an  event  which  brought 
sorrow  to  the  heart  of  many  a  family  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  worst  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  that  vessel  was 
compelled  to  remain  off  Tarapico,  to  protect  American  property 
during  the  tumults  attending  the  invasion  of  Barradas  by  the 
Spanish  troops.  She  had  taken  on  board  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  and  the  day  before  her  loss  a  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants visited  her  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  It  was  destined 
to  a  fearful  termination.  The  weather  became  threatening, 
and,  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1829,  the  Hornet  put  to  sea, 
carrying  with  her  all  her  ill-fated  guests.  The  prognostic 
proved  too  true  :  the  blast  came,  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
ever  known  in  that  region  of  violent  convulsions.  Sweeping 
down  the  lofty  mountains,  it  overturned  all  within  its  course  : 
crops,  buildings,  men,  and  animals,  disappeared  before  its 
fury.  The  vessels  anchored  in  the  smooth  river  of  Tampico, 
and  sheltered  by  its  banks,  were  either  stranded  or  overset : 
and  those  lying  in  the  harbour,  without,  were  either  driven 
to  sea,  or  foundered  at  their  anchors.  Since  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Hornet,  not  a  word  of  intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived from  her.  The  mariner  who  has  passed  with  an  anxious 
eye  over  the  scene  of  her  departure,  has  been  able  to  trace 
no  vestige  of  her  wreck.  Of  the  thousand  floating  objects 
that  generally  cast  themselves  from  a  sinking  ship,  and  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  deep,  nothing  —  not  so  much  as  an  oar 
or  a  spar — has  yet  been  found,  to  tell  her  fate  with  sonic- 
thing  more  than  the  uncertainty  of  a  vague  and  cruel  appre- 
hciisiiin  : — the  sea  perms,  in  its  insatiate  vortex,  to  have  swat- 
he acquitted  '!  \Vhut  course  did  he  pursue  ?  What  melancholy  acci- 
dent occurred  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ?  In  what  year  did  this  happen  t 
29 
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1824  lowed  all !     Three  hundred  officers  and  men,  together  with 
her  visiters,  who  stepped  upon  her  deck  full  of  life  and  joy, 
have  descended  to  one  common  grave  —  the  bottom  of  the 
stormy  deep ! 

Captain  Norris,  the  commander  of  the  Hornet,  bore  a  high 
character  in  the  navy,  as  a  cool,  collected  officer,  and  skilful 
seaman ;  and,  of  the  second  in  rank,  lieutenant  Mackey,  it  is 
doing  no  injustice  to  his  brother-officers,  to  say,  that  he  has 
not  left  his  superior  behind  him. 

The  election  of  an  individual  to  fill  the  high  and  honour- 
able office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  at  this  period 
excited  more  than  ordinary  attention.  One  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  the  combatants  was  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  as 
many  of  the  presses  as  possible,  for  their  respective  candi- 
dates. Six  hundred  different  newspapers  were  now  in  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  amongst  a  million  and  a  half  of 
electors.  Their  influence  is  powerful  and  controlling,  and,  as 
the  period  of  voting  approached,  by  the  zealous  exertions  of 
partizan  editors,  the  people  were  induced  to  take  sides  in  the 
electioneering  contest.  In  the  electoral  colleges,  the  votes 
were,  for  general  Jackson,  99;  being  a  majority  of  eleven 
states;  for  Mr.  Adams,  84  ;  a  majority  of  seven  states;  for 
Mr.  Crawford,  41 ;  three  states ;  for  Mr.  Clay,  37 ;  also 
three  states.  No  one  of  the  candidates  having  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution,  the  election  from  the  three  highest 
candidates  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives :  the 
votes  to  be  given  by  states,  each  state  having  an  equal  voice, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  being  necessary  to  constitute 
a  choice.  The  ill  health  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  his  small 
number  of  votes  compared  with  the  highest  two,  placed  him 
out  of  the  question;  and,  for  many  weeks  before  the  ultimate 
canvass,  general  Jackson  and  Mr.  Adams  were  considered  as 
the  only  real  candidates.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1825,  the 
house  divided  itself  into  state  sections,  and  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  president.  On  the  first  ballot,  Mr.  Adams  had 

1825  the  votes  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri ;  being  thirteen 
states  :  general  Jackson  had  the  votes  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi ;  seven  states :  Mr.  Crawford,  the  votes  of  Dela- 

What  is  said  of  the  officers  of  the  Hornet  ?     What  is  said  of  the  presi- 
dential election  ?     Who  were  the  candidates  ?     Did  the  electoral  colleges 
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ware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  four  states: 
and  thus,  Mr.  Adams,  though  not  having  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  of  the  electors,  or  of  the  house  of  representatives 
taken  individually,  yet,  having  a  majority  of  the  states,  was 
declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  and  persevering  opponents  of 
the  new  administration,  was  the  eloquent,  but  eccentric  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke.  On  the  eighth  day  of  April,  1826, 
a  duel  was  fought,  near  Washington,  between  that  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Clay,  in  consequence  of  a  challenge  from  the  latter, 
arising  from  certain  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Randolph  in  a 
recent  debate  in  the  senate,  which  Mr.  Clay  considered  offen- 
sive, and  applied  personally  to  himself.  Mr.  Randolph  was 
attended  by  colonel  Tatnall  of  Georgia,  and  major  Hamilton 
of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Clay,  by  general  Jessup,  of  the  army, 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana  ;  and  at  the  second  fire,  the 
ball  of  Mr.  Clay  passed  through  Mr.  Randolph's  clothes. 
Here  the  affair  was  suffered  to  terminate,  neither  of  the  com- 
batants having  sustained  any  injury. 

elect  ?    On  what  body  did  the  election  devolve  ?   Who  was  elected  ?   Who 
did  he  succeed  ?   In  what  year  ?   What  duel  was  fought,  about  this  time  ? 
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Visit  of  La  Fayette. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
FIFTH  CENSUS. 

VISIT  OF  LA  FAYETTE.  SETTLEMENT  OF  LIBERIA.  CREEKS 
AND  CHEROKEES.  NATIONAL  JUBILEE.  DEATH  OF  JOHN 
ADAMS  AND  THOMAS  JEFFERSON.  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENTS. FIFTH  CENSUS. 

NOT  inferior  in  interest  to  the  presidential  election,  was  the 
visit  of  general  La  Fayette  to  the  United  States,  in  the  year 
1824.  His  participation  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  has 
already  formed  a  prominent  subject  of  this  history;  and  his 
independent  conduct  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  his 
native  country,  and  subsequent  imprisonment  at  Olmutz,  have 
been  noticed  in  our  history  of  France. 

In  1823,  he  made  known  his  intention  of  visiting  America. 
On  being  apprised  of  this,  congress  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing a  grateful  recollection  of  his  services,  and  requesting 
the  president  to  offer  a  public  ship,  for  his  accommodation. 
La  Fayette,  however,  preferred  a  private  vessel ;  and  having 
engaged  a  passage  in  the  Cadmus,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Allen,  he  sailed  from  Havre,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  July,  and  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  on  Sun- 

QUESTJONS. — What  distinguished  foreigner  visited  the  United  States  ? 
In  what  year  ?     What  service  had  he  performed  ?     In  what  vessel  did  he 
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day  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1824,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
Mr.  George  Washington  La  Fayette,  and  his  secretary,  Mr. 
--  eur. 

In  visiting  America,  almost  half  a  century  from  the  period 
of  his  military  career,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  La 
Fayette  could  hope  to  meet  few  of  his  former  associates  in 
arms.  Most  of  tliein  had  found  rest  in  the  silent  grave.  A 
new  generation  had  risen  to  manhood  j  a  new  army  had  re- 
crimsoned  with  their  blood,  that  soil  which  he  had  assisted 
to  set  free ;  and  a  third  generation  was  springing  up,  ready 
to  fight  again  in  the  fields  of  their  fathers'  glory.  He  ex- 
pected to  pass  silently  and  unnoticed,  amongst  the  tombs  of 
his  patriotic  comrades,  and,  as  a  stranger  amongst  their  de- 
scendants, with  the  occasional  satisfaction  of  taking  an  old 
fellow-soldier  by  the  hand. 

He  was  equally  surprised  and  delighted,  on  his  approach 
to  the  American  snores.  History  furnishes  no  record  of  an 
individual  receiving  so  universal  and  spontaneous  a  demon- 
stration of  respect.  At  the  entrance  of  New  York  bay,  he 
was  received  by  governor  Tompkins ;  and,  on  his  landing, 
was  conducted  to  the  residence  of  that  gentleman,  on  Staten 
Island.  The  next  day,  preparations  were  made  for  his  re- 
ception in  the  city.  Business  was  suspended,  and,  at  an  early 
hour,  the  inhabitants  were  in  motion,  to  witness  the  landing 
of  the  illustrious  guest.  The  ringing  of  bells,  the  roar  of 
cannon,  the  waving  of  the  national  flag,  and  the  parade  of 
the  military,  proclaimed  it  a  day  of  universal  joy.  The  num- 
bers collected  on  this  occasion,  were  estimated  to  be  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand.  At  ten  in  the  morning,  a  steamboat, 
manned  by  two  hundred  Americans,  and  decorated  with  the 
flags  of  the  various  nations  whose  ships  were  in  the  harbpur, 
set  off  for  Staten  Island,  accompanied  by  six  other  steam- 
boats, crowded  with  passengers,  and  enlivened  by  bands  of 
martial  music.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  army  and  navy,  the  general  officers  of 
the  New  York  militia,  and  the  committee  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society,  proceeded  to  the  island,  and  received  the  general  on 
board.  At  two  o'clock,  he  landed  at  the  Battery ;  where  he 
was  received  by  a  salute  from  the  military,  accompanied  by 
the  reiterated  cheers  of  the  immense  concourse  of  citizens, 
assembled  to  bid  him  welcome. 

La  Fayette  remained  in  Now  York  four  days,  visiting  the 

arrive  ?     Who  accompanied  him  ?     What  was  now  his  age  ?     How  was 
he  received?     What  cities  did   he  visit?     What  was   recommended  by 
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1824  public  places,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  people. 
Thence,  he  proceeded  to  Boston,  in  a  splendid  carriage  pro- 
vided by  the  corporation,  and  attended  by  four  aldermen  of 
the  city. 

His  tour,  eastward,  as  far  as  Portsmouth ;  southward,  as 
far  as  New  Orleans ;  and  westward,  to  St.  Louis,  in  the  state 
of  Missouri ;  and  back  to  Boston,  by  way  of  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg,  Rochester,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Troy,  and 
Albany ;  a  journey  of  more  than  five  thousand  miles,  was 
every  where  signalized  by  the  same  enthusiastic  attentions 
and  congratulations.  Welcome,  La  Fayette!  Health,  Hap- 
piness, Honour,  and  Long  Life  to  the  Nation's  Guest,  re- 
sounded from  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 

At  Washington,  on  the  tenth  of  December,  La  Fayette  was 
introduced,  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  state,  into  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives ;  where 
the  speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  bade  him  a  cordial  welcome.  The  general  replied,  in 
language  expressive  of  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  for  the  dis- 
tinguished honour.  Congress,  however,  could  not  satisfy 
themselves,  or  do  justice  to  the  public  feeling,  without  giving 
their  illustrious  guest  a  more  substantial  token  of  the  nation's 
gratitude.  From  the  sacrifices  made  by  him  to  the  American 
cause,  and  the  confiscations  of  his  property  by  the  revolution- 
ists in  his  own  country,  La  Fayette  had  become  poor.  A 
numerous  family  depended  on  him  for  support;  and  he  had 
not  the  means  of  maintaining  them  in  the  style  which  their 
rank  in  society  required.  In  his  message,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  Mr.  Monroe  noticed,  in  appropriate  and  affec- 
tionate terms,  the  arrival  of  La  Fayette ;  and  recommended 
to  congress,  that,  "  Considering  his  very  important  services, 
his  losses  and  sacrifices,  such  provision  should  be-  made,  and 
tendered  to  him,  as  would  correspond  with  the  sentiments, 
and  be  worthy  the  character  of  the  American  people." 

A  committee  of  the  senate,  to  whom  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred, reported  two  resolutions;  one  for  granting  him  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money ;  the  other,  a  township 
•f  six  miles  square,  of  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands, 
which  the  president  should  direct.  These  resolutions,  after 
encountering  some  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
meritorious  officers,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  now  living 
in  poverty  and  dependence,  whose  services  were  unrewarded, 
passed  both  houses,  by  large  majorities,  and  were  presented  to 

tiie  president ?     Why  was  this  proper?     What  resolutions  were  passed ? 
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the  general  by  a  joint  committee,  accompanied  by  a  compli-  ^§24 
nu  n':iry  :uMi 

r  milking  a  second  visit  to  Boston,  in  order  to  witness 
uyiii£  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  fought  there, 
ou  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1775,  just  half  a  century  before, 
General  La  Fayctte  returned  to  Washington,  preparatory  to 
loaviiig  the  United  States ;  and  became  a  guest  of  Mr.  Adams, 
at  the  presidential  mansion.  On  Thursday,  the  seventh  of 
mber,  1825,  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  numerous  citizens  assembled  on  the  occasion ;  on 
the  same  day,  he  was  conveyed  from  the  city  in  the  steamboat 
Mount  Vernon,  and  went  on  board  the  newly-built  frigate 
Brandywine,  which  had  been  named  in  honour  of  the  battle- 
ground where  he  had  shed  his  first  blood  for  American  inde- 
pendence, aud  prepared  for  his  accommodation.  The  vessel 
sailed  on  the  following  day ;  and  on  the  8th  of  October,  after 
a  short  but  boisterous  passage,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Havre, 
in  France. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  we  stated,  that  in  1820  a  society  for 
colonizing  free  people  of  colour  began  a  settlement  at  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  December,  1821,  an  agent 
on  behalf  of  the  society,  sailed,  in  the  schooner  Alligator, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Stockton,  for  cape  Montserado ; 
and  with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  purchasing  from  the 
natives,  for  merchandize  of  the  value  of  six  hundred  dollars, 
a  tract  of  land,  forty  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mont- 
serado river,  in  six  degrees  north  latitude,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  tract  has  a  good  har- 
bour, is  high,  fertile,  and  the  healthiest  in  that  region.  The 
colonists  were  immediately  transferred  to  the  new  establish- 
ment; and,  in  the  ensuing  August,  the  settlement  was  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Baltimore,  with  thirty- 
five  emigrants  and  fifteen  recaptured  Afrieans. 

The  territory  was  afterwards  named  Liberia,  and  the  settle- 
ment at  Montserado  called  Monrovia,  in  honour  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  under  whose  auspices  it  had  been 
conducted. 

Another  mode  of  disposing  of  the  free  coloured  population, 
was  tried,  but  with  little  success.  The  president  of  ilayti, 
desirous  of  inert  'using  the-  number  of  his  subjects,  invited 
them  to  his  dominions,  offering  them  the  privileges  of  free 
citizens,  and  as  much  limd  as  they  would  settle  upon  and  cul- 

\VhiM»  ii.i.l  L:i  Fiivt'tie  l.-a\.-  tin-  I  ,,iu-.l  States  ?     In  what  vessel ?     What 
new  settlement  wus  formed  in  Africa?     What  was  it  called?     Iii  honour 
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1824  tivate,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  transportation,  and 
also  of  their  support,  until  they  could  provide  for  themselves. 
In  1824,  president  Boyer  sent  Mr.  G-renville  to  New  York, 
with  these  propositions,  offering  to  make  provision  for  the 
immediate  transportation  of  six  thousand.  The  members  and 
friends  of  the  colonization  society,  in  the  northern  states, 
favoured  the  object;  viewing  it  as  auxiliary  to  the  main 
design  of  furnishing  a  proper  retreat  for  the  coloured  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  But  the  -plan  was  universally 
opposed  in  the  south.  The  existence,  in  their  vicinity,  of  a 
nation  of  free  negroes,  was  viewed  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 
A  considerable  number  accepted  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  embarked  for  Hayti,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
vision. Finding,  however,  that  subsistence  was  not  to  be 
obtained  there  without  laborious  exertion,  the  emigrants  be- 
came discontented;  many  of  them  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  project  failed. 

To  a  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a  distinct  colony  of 
emigrants  in  his  dominions,  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  and  connected  with  him  only  by  alliance,  the  president 
of  Hayti  gave  a  decided  negative  ;  stating  that  every  resident 
on  the  island  must  be  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
country. 

In  the  winter  of  1825,  a  numerous  deputation  from  the 
Creek  nation  of  Indians,  convened  at  Washington,  and,  after 
a  tedious  negotiation,  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  sign  a 
treaty,  in  February,  1826  ;  by  which  they  ceded  more  than 
four  millions  of  acres  of  their  lands  in  Georgia,  retaining 
rather  less  than  one  million,  and  the  remainder  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  Georgia; 
and  thus  terminated  a  warm  and  protracted  controversy  be- 
tween Georgia  and  the  Creek  nation. 

But  there  is  yet  another  nation,  whose  appeals  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  against  the  alleged 
usurpations  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  excite  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary feeling  of  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  disinterested  Ame- 
ricans. We  allude  to  the  Cherokees,  a  people  who  number 
about  fifteen  thousand,  and  who  possess  a  territory  of  ten 
millions  of  acres,  on  the  borders  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee,  and  lying  partly  in  each  of  these  states. 

In  November,  1821,  there  arrived  at  Washington,  accom- 

of  -whom?  What  is  said  of  Hayti?  What  Indians  convened  at  Washing- 
ton? In  what  year?  What  treaty  were  they  induced  to  sign?  Why 
was  the  reserved  laud  purchased  ?  What  Indians  appealed  against  Georgia? 
What  other  nations  of  Indians  sent  deputations  to  Washington?  What 
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panied  by  major  O'Fallon,  Indian  agent  on  the  Missouri,  a 
deputation  from  the  Pawnee,  Omakar,  Kansas,  Otoe,  and  Mis- 
souri tribes.  Their  object  was  to  visit  their  great  father,  the 
president,  and  learn  something  of  that  civilization  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  remained  in  total  ignorance.  They  were 
from  the  most  remote  tribes  with  which  we  have  intercourse; 
and  were  believed  to  be  the  first  of  those  nations  that  ever 
had  been  in  the  midst  of  our  settlements.  The  Pawnees  are 
said  to  be  the  most  warlike  tribe,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge ;  not  so  numerous  as  some  others,  but  more  for- 
midable, because  united. 

In  the  winter  of  1828,  an  interesting  deputation  of  the 
Winnebago  nation,  was  introduced  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  After  partaking  of  some  refreshments,  an 
old  chief  stepped  forth  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  having  in 
his  hand  a  long  uncouth  pipe,  which,  after  a  brief  ceremonial, 
he  brought  near  to  the  president,  and  waved  over  his  head. 
It  was  the  calumet  of  peace.  Holding  it  then  before  him, 
and  pointing  to  it,  he  began  an  harangue,  in  slow,  guttural 
tones,  accompanied  with  much  earnest  gesture.  He  spoke  in 
short  paragraphs,  while  an  Indian  of  the  half-blood  reported 
them  in  French,  and  a  second  interpreter  conveyed  the  Eng- 
lish. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  hold  out  this 
pipe,  and  I  take  your  hand  in  friendship. — Father:  A  cloud 
has  been  between  us.  It  was  thick  and  black.  I  thought 
once  it  would  never  be  removed.  But  I  now  see  your  face. 
It  looks  upon  me  pleasantly. — Father :  A  long  way  stretched 
between  us.  There  were  those  who  told  me  it  was  blocked 
up.  They  said  the  red  men  could  not  pass  it.  I  attempted 
it.  It  is  like  the  plain  path  which  conducts  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  —  Father :  When  I  came  in  sight  of  your  home,  it 
looked  white  and  beautiful.  My  heart  rejoiced.  I  thought 
now  I  should  talk  with  you. — Father :  The  Great  Spirit  gave 
to  his  children,  the  Winnebagoes,  a  pleasant  plant.  It  is 
good  to  smoke.  I  have  it  here"  —  touching  with  his  finger 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe  —  "I  give  it  to  you  in  peace.  —  Father  : 
I  atn  as  old  as  you.  My  heart  is  true.  They  told  me  your 
heart  was  black.  It  is  not  so.  We  salute  in  friendship.  — 
Father :  I  say  no  more.  My  talk  is  little.  I  am  a  chief 
among  my  people.  But  one  is  here,  who  will  speak  to  you 
soon,  and  tell  you  better  our  thoughts." 

The  address  being  ended,  a  young  Winnebago  advanced, 
in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  the  old  warrior,  and  lighted  the 
pipe  with  fire  struck  from  a  flint.  The  pipe  was  then  pre- 
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J828  sented  to  the  president,  the  chief  still  holding  its  stem.  He 
inhaled  a  few  puffs,  autl,  a.s  the  smoke  curled  gently  upward, 
the  savage  group  gazed  with  intentness,  and  uttered  a  low 
murmur  of  satisfaction.  The  chief  then  handed  the  calumet 
to  all  the  spectators,  in  order,  and  lastly  to  each  of  his  tribe. 
It  was  next  transferred,  in  form,  to  the  president,  to  be  re- 
tained ;  and  he,  requesting  the  Indian  to  lay  one  hand  upon 
it  again,  while  he  pledged  him  with  the  other,  proceeded  to 
dictate  to  the  interpreter  his  reply : 

"  Say  to  this  chief,  I  rejoice  to  see  him.  He  and  his  breth- 
ren are  welcome  to  me  and  my  children.  Tell  him,  it  has 
grieved  me  that  a  cloud  has  been  between  us;  but  I  am 
pleased  equally  with  him,  that  it  has  been  dissipated.  It  is 
dispersed  like  the  fumes  of  the  pipe  we  have  smoked.  —  May 
it  never  close  down  upon  us  more  ! 

"  Say — I  am  glad  that  he  and  his  companions  meet  me  on 
this  propitious  day.  Bid  him  look  to  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
No  cloud  is  there.  The  sun  shines  brightly  upon  us.  The 
Great  Spirit  looks  down,  and  smiles  upon  our  meeting. 

"Say — I  hope  the  same  sun  will  light  his  path  in  peace 
to  the  abodes  of  his  fathers.  When  he  is  gone,  I  will  look 
upon  this  pipe  with  pleasure ;  and  should  I  hear,  ever  after, 
that  in  place  of  pacific,  any  hostile  dispositions  break  forth 
amongst  his  nation,  towards  my  brethren,  and  children,  I  will 
say  it  is  impossible :  for  I  have  the  word  of  a  Winnebago, 
which  must  be  true,  that  his  people  pledge  their  amity  with 
mine,  and  have  left  this  pipe  in  token  of  sincerity. 

"Say  —  I  yesterday  beheld  with  satisfaction  the  sports  of 
himself  and  his  associates,  as  they  practised,  their  ancient 
war-dance  on  the  green  beneath  my  windows.  But  a  higher 
pleasure  I  now  experience  —  and  one,  the  memory  of  which 
will  endure  —  in  cordially  greeting  him  within  these  walld, 
and  reciprocating  assurances  of  plighted  concord." 

Each  of  these  periods,  as  soon  as  interpreted,  drew  forth  a 
hoarse  plaudit  from  the  savage  auditors.  Once,  it  swelled  to 
a  deafening  howl,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  paid 
to  the  inviolable  integrity  of  their  word. 

It  is  a  beautiful  expression  of  moral  sentiment,  that  the 
Indians  were  little  moved  by  the  compliment  paid  to  their 
dancing,  but  howled  their  satisfaction  at  the  profession  of  a 
belief  in  their  integrity. 

The  fourth  of  July,  1826,  having  completed  fifty  years 
since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  day  was  celebrated 
as  a  national  jubilee.  The  retrospect  was  truly  cheering  and 

day  was  celebrated  as  a  national  jubilee  ?     What  is  said  of  the  advance- 
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delightful  The  annals  of  the  world  exhibit  no  previous 
;iple  of  so  rapid  a  progress,  in  agriculture  and  commerce, 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  population.  From  weakness,  the 
s  had  advanced  to  strength;  from  infancy,  to  manhood; 
from  thirteen,  they  had  increased  in  number  to  twenty-four; 
from  a  population  of  three  millions,  thinly  scattered  along 
the  border  of  the  Atlantic,  they  had  increased  to  ten  millions, 
sjiiTJid  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  base  of 
the  llocky  Mountains ;  and,  as  if  to  mark  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  nation's  birth,  by  events  of  signal  and  unpre- 
cedented coincidence,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  two  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  of  the  three  who  were 
yet  permitted  to  witness  their  country's  happiness  and  glory, 
beheld  the  sun  of  that  joyous  day  arise,  and  beheld  it  for  the 
l:i.-t  time.  Mr.  Jefferson  died  at  his  seat  at  Monticello,  Vir- 
ginia, at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  July, 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year;  Mr.  Adams,  at  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts, in  his  ninety-first.  They  were  the  only  surviving 
members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  declaration ; 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  himself  the  composer  of  that  celebrated 
instrument;  they  had  both  been  presidents  of  the  United 
States :  they  were  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  their 
respective  political  parties;  Mr.  Jefferson  had  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  jubilee  of  American  independence; 
Mr.  Adams  expressed  his  patriotic  feelings  in  a  sentiment,  to 
be  used  that  day  at  the  festive  board. 

The  nation  mourned  their  loss.  By  an  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, appropriate  funeral  honours  were  rendered  at  all  the 
military  and  naval  stations,  and  the  officers  directed  to  wear 
badges  of  mourning  for  six  months;  and  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns,  days  were  set  apart  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
funeral  processions  and  eulogiums  manifested  a  universal  sen- 
timent of  national  sorrow. 

ment  of  the  states  ?  What  unprecedented  event  happened  on  that  day  ? 
What  distinguished  office  had  they  severally  held?  Where  and  at  what 
tge  did  Mr.  Jefferson  die  ?  At  what  place  and  age  did  Mr.  Adams  die  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

1810  —  1828. 
CANALS   AND   RAIL-ROADS.      TARIFF. 

THE  want  of  sufficient  skill  and  perseverance,  not  less  than 
of  adequate  pecuniary  means,  had  long  rendered  abortive 
every  attempt  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  distant 
parts  of  the  United  States,  by  artificial  navigation.  To  New 
York,  is  due,  the  enviable  honour  of  having  accomplished  the 
first  American  canal  of  any  considerable  extent.  The  project 
of  uniting  the  waters  of  the  lakes  on  its  north-western  border, 
with  the  Atlantic,  had  early  employed  the  attention  of  public- 
spirited  and  scientific  men,  in  that  enterprising  state.  In 
1810,  the  legislature  appointed  a  board  of  commissioners,  to 
investigate  the  subject.  They  reported,  that  the  object  was 
of  immense  utility,  but  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  expense 
was  too  great  for  individuals  or  private  corporations,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  national  government,  or 
individual  states.  The  legislature  accordingly  directed  appli- 
cation to  be  made  for  assistance  to  congress,  and  to  several 
of  the  state  legislatures  supposed  to  be  the  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  project :  these  applications,  however,  were  un- 
successful, and  all  further  proceedings  were  suspended  by  the 
war  of  1812. 

Soon  after  the  peace,  in  1815,  the  state  of  New  York,  with 
great  energy,  resumed  her  favourite  design,  relying  altogether 
on  her  own  resources;  and  connecting,  at  the  same  time,  with 
this  greater  object,  the  plan  of  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  to 
lake  Champlain.  The  same  commissioners  were  appointed 
for  both  purposes :  and,  after  a  serious  opposition,  overcome 
chiefly  by  the  resolution  and  perseverance  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
the  legislature  determined  to  commence  the  work.  Opera- 
tions began  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1817;  and  the  first  boat 
from  lake  Erie  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 

QUESTIONS.  —  Which   state   constructed  the   first   extensive  American 
wanal  ?    Who  overcame  all  opposition  ?    When  was  the  work  commenced  ? 
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Her.  1825.  The  whole  length  nf  tin;  Erie  c;m:il  is  three  ^325 
hundred  :Vid  fit'tv-thiv  •  nrlr-.  T!i-  f>"Mnhon  of  the  ('li:»m- 
plain  c:Hi:il,  I'xrendiiiir  uo:ir  the  iiMuth  <»t'  the  Hudson  river, 
an  1  lake  George,  in  length  sixty-one  miles,  proceeded  at  the 
time  ;  and  the  expenses  of  both,  constituting  the  canal 
debt,  amounted  to  nine  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  dollars. 

The  utility  of  these  canals,  ana  the  transportation  effected 
by  them,  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
annual  receipt  of  tolls  in  1830  exceeded  one  million  of  dol- 
lars. It  was  then  anticipated  that  the  canal  fund  would 
speedily  extinguish  the  debt,  and  that  the  tolls  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  purposes  that  the  legislature  might  direct. 

Three  communications  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  were  soon  after  undertaken  :  one,  a  canal 
and  railroad,  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg ;  *  the  second,  a  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  the 
Ohio  river  ;f  the  third,  a  canal  from  the  Potomac,  at  George- 
town, to  the  Ohio.  |  Besides  these,  there  have  been  com- 
pleted what  is  called  a  slack-water  navigation,  on  the  river 
Schuylkill,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pottsville  j  the  Union  Canal, 
connecting  the  Susquehanna  at  Middleton,  with  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Reading ;  and  a  canal,  by  which  vessels  can  pass  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  § 

Another  great  enterprise,  to  which  the  Erie  and  Hudson 
Canal  gave  birth,  and  which  is  intimately  connected  with  it, 
is  a  canal  leading  from  Cleveland,  on  lake  Erie,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto,  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  ceremony  of  removing 
the  first  shovel-full  of  earth,  was  performed  by  governor  Clin- 
ton, invited  from  New  York,  for  that  purpose,  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1825 ;  and  the  first  boats  reached  Cincinnati,  by 
this  navigation,  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1828.  The 

*  Commenced  in  the  summer  of  1826 :  the  estimated  expense, 
about  thirteen  millions. 

j-The  corner-stone  laid  the  fourth  of  July,  1828,  by  the  venerable 
Charles  Carroll. 

JThe  first  spade  put  into  the.  ground  on  the  same  day,  by  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

§  Commenced,  the  fifth  of  April,  1824 ;  completed,  the  fourth  of 
Jul'y,  1829. 

"When  did  the  first  boat  arrive  in  New  York  ?     What  is  the  length  of  the 

Krie  canal?       What  other  canal  was  iu  progress?       In  what  direction T 

AVliat  its  length?     What  ili'l  these  canals  cost?     Were  these  works  of 

i   utility  '.'     What  other  canals  an-1  rail-roads  wore  constructed  after 

Name  them.      What  -rrt-at  rnt.-i  prise  aroM>  IViun  the  omstructior: 

of  the  l-'rif  eaiia.1'.'      Hheu  was  it  commenced?     \Vhtn  did  the  tiist  bu.it 

80 
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1827  work  was  undertaken  solely  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  and,  -when 
completed,  will  open  an  inland  navigation  from  the  city  of 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand miles. 

Two  hundred  large  boats,  driven  by  steam,  are  now  plying 
on  the  western  waters,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Pennsylvania  has  enriched  herself,  to  a  degree  unparal- 
leled, by  her  coal  mines  of  boundless  extent,  particularly  in 
the  counties  of  Schuylkill  and  Luzerne ;  the  very  existence 
of  which,  before  1820,  was  but  little  known.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  also,  boast  of  the  discovery  of  rich  mines 
of  gold ;  an  event,  from  which  they  may  receive  some  pecu- 
niary benefit ;  but  the  iron  and  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
instead  of  demoralizing  her  population,  will  promote  industry 
and  habits  of  good  order,  and  confer  upon  her  citizens  more 
substantial  wealth,  than  the  diamonds  of  Grolconda,  or  the 
gold  and  silver  of  Peru. 

On  the  second  of  April,  1827,  was  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Naval  Asylum  of  the  United  States.  This  institution, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  designed  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  disabled  officers, 
seamen  and  marines,  as  regards  extent,  solidity,  and  beauty 
of  architectural  design,  would  do  honour  to  any  country  in 
the  world.  The  expense  of  the  building  was  defrayed  out  of 
a  fund  raised  by  the  monthly  contributions  of  those  employed 
in  the  naval  service,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1793. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

GREAT  PRESIDENTIAL  CONTEST. 

ELECTION   OP   GENERAL  JACKSON.      VIEW  OF   HIS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

THE  approaching  presidential  election,  in  1829,  was  the 
universal  theme  of  political  discussion  in  the  preceding  year. 
At  no  period  since  the  organization  of  the  federal  constitution, 
had  the  people  been  so  strongly  excited  in  their  respective 

reach  Cincinnati?  By  which  state  was  this  work  completed?  What 
enriched  Pennsylvania  ?  What  was  discovered  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia?  When  was  the  naval  asylum  founded?  Where?  How  was 
the  expense  defrayed  ? 
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hostility  to  one  candidate,  and  their  predilection  for  another. 
The  bond,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  together  the  several  parts  of  the  great 
American  Union,  seemed  now  too  weak  to  prevent  its  being 
torn  asunder  by  the  fury  of  electioneering  warfare. 

A  minute  detail  of  the  events  of  this  election,  we  willingly 
exclude  from  this  epitome.  The  contest  ended  in  the  choice 
of  electors  in  November,  1828 ;  and  the  result  was,  a  trium- 
phant majority  in  the  electoral  colleges  for  general  Jackson ; 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  for  him,  and  eighty- 
three  for  Mr.  Adams.  The  latter  had  the  votes  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware ;  all  the  New  England  votes,  except  one 
from  Maine ;  sixteen  from  New  York,  and  five  from  Mary- 
land. All  the  other  votes  were  for  general  Jackson. 

The  close  of  a  presidential  term,  especially  when  attended 
with  a  change  of  administration,  is  a  proper  period  to  review 
the  past,  and  record  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  afford  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  what  it  may 
be  at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  term. 

The  treasury  report  gave  a  detailed  view  of  the  finances 
under  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  compared  with  that  of  the 
preceding  four  years ;  the  material  results  of  which,  were, 
that  the  absolute  increase  of  revenue  exceeded  eighteen  mil- 
lions :  that  the  tariff  of  1824,  by  which  the  duties  on  foreign 
manufactured  articles,  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, were  greatly  enlarged,  had  considerably  increased  the 
receipts  at  the  treasury :  that  the  annual  consumption  of 
foreign  merchandize,  had,  on  an  average,  been  eighteen  per 
cent,  more  than  in  the  preceding  four  years :  that  all  the  ac- 
cruing interest,  and  more  than  thirty  millions  of  the  principal 
of  the  national  debt,  had  been  paid ;  leaving  its  amount,  on 
the  first  of  January,  1830,  about  fifty-one  millions,  exclusive 
of  seven  millions  due  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
against  which  the  government  owned  an  equal  amount  of 
stock ;  and  that  fourteen  millions  had  been  applied  to  perma- 
nent internal  improvements,  and  to  objects  of  defence. 

The  third  of  March,  1829,  terminated  the  labours  of  the 
twentieth  congress,  and  the  administration  of  1825. 

The  subject  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  suc- 
ceeding congress.  As  their  last  hope,  the  Indians  sent  a 

QUESTIONS.  —  What  election  seemed  to  threaten  to  dismember  the 
Union?  Who  was  elected  president?  What  is  said  of  the  finances 
under  Mr.  Adams?  What  was  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  in  1830? 
When  did  Mr.  Adams'  term  of  office  expire  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Chero- 
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1330.  second  delegation  to  the  congress  of  1829-30,  to  solicit  their 
protection.  Their  application  was  enforced  by  numerous  me- 
morials from  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  thought  they 
saw  in  the  proceedings  of  the  general  government,  in  relation 
to  that  unhappy  people,  the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  vio- 
lation of  the  public  faith.  Their  claims  were  referred,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  both  houses,  to  their  respective  com- 
mittees on  public  affairs.  Here,  again,  the  unfortunate  In- 
dian found  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  A  majority 
of  both  committees  were  from  states  interested  in  obtaining 
the  Indian,  lands,  by  whom  the  views  of  the  administration, 
in  relation  to  them,  were  sanctioned.  Their  reports  adopted 
the  new  system;  abrogated  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  their 
possessions;  and  to  self-government,  and  sustained  the  state 
authorities  in  .extending  over  them  their  jurisdiction. 

The  FIFTH  CENSUS,  taken  in  the  year  1830,  shows  the 
white  and  coloured  population  of  the  United  States  and  terri- 
tories, to  be  as  follows  :  — 


Maine, 399,462 

N.  Hampshire,...  269,533 
Massachusetts,...  610,014 
Rhode  Island,  ...  97,210 

Connecticut, 297,711 

Vermont, 280,679 

New  York, 1,913,508 

New  Jersey, 320,779 

Pennsylvania,...  1,347,672 

Delaware, 76,739 

Maryland,  446,913 

I).  Columbia,  ....     39,858 

Virginia,  1,211,266 

N.  Carolina, 738,470 

Total, 


S.  Carolina, 581,458 

Georgia, 516,567 

Kentucky, 688,844 

Tennessee, 684,822 

Ohio, 937,679 

Indiana, 341,582 

Mississippi,  136,806 

Illinois, 157,575 

Louisiana,  215,791 

Missouri, 140,084 

Alabama, 309,206 

Michigan, 31,128 

Arkansas,  30,383 

Florida,  34,725 

12,856,464. 


kee  Indians  ?    When  was  the  fifth  census  taken  ?    What  was  the  number 
of  the  white  and  coloured  population  ? 
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Martin  Van  Buren. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SIXTH    CENSUS. 

1830—1840. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  GENERAL  JACKSON  VETOES 
THE  BILL  FOR  RE-CHARTERING  IT.  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY  REMOVED.  THE  BANK  IS  RE-CHARTERED  BY 
THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  SUSPENSION  OF 
SPECIE  PAYMENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SURPLUS  REVENUE.  FAILURE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BANK,  CHARTERED  BY  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. REVENUE  NULLIFICATION  BY  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. TARIFF  MODIFIED  BY  THE  COMPROMISE  ACT. 
APPREHENDED  HOSTILITIES  WITH  FRANCE.  ARKANSAS 
AND  MICHIGAN.  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN  ELECTED  PRESI- 
DENT. COMMERCIAL  EMBARRASSMENTS.  EXPLORING  EX- 
PEDITION. OUTBREAK  IN  CANADA.  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

THE  first  session  of  congress,  after  the  induction  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson  into  the  presidential  chair,  was  signalized  by  the 
passage  of  a  bill  for  the  removal  .of  the  Indians,  from  the 
30* 
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1830  states  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  territory 
_40  assigned  to  them  as  their  permanent  abode,  beyond  that  river. 
Anticipating  an  application  to  congress,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  his  first  annual  message,  intimated,  that  the 
constitutionality,  as  well  as  expediency,  of  that  institution, 
was  very  questionable  ;  and  recommended  the  establishment 
of  another  fiscal  agent,  based  upon  the  security  of  the  govern- 
ment and  its  revenues;  and,  in  his  message  of  December  7th, 
1830,  he  again  proposed  a  bank,  which  should  be  a  branch 
of  the  treasury,  without  the  power  of  issuing  notes,  lending 
money,  or  purchasing  property  of  any  kind.  The  recharter- 
ing  of  that  bank,  therefore,  now  assumed  the  character  of  a 
party  question.  The  whole  country,  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  became  violently  agitated  ;  and  the  people  were 
called  upon,  at  the  elections,  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  bank, 
or  of  general  Jackson.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
a  bill  for  the  extension  of  its  charter,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, as  regarded  the  issuing  of  notes,  and  the  holding  of 
real  estate,  was,  after  long  and  irritating  debates,  carried, 
through  both  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  bill,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  presidential  veto.  General  Jackson  having,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  re-elected  for  a  second  term,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  session  which  commenced  in  the  month  of  December, 
1832,  invited  congress  to  make  inquiry,  whether  or  not  the 
public  money  deposited  in  the  bank,  in  conformity  with  the 
requisitions  of  its  charter,  could  be  considered  entirely  safe. 
A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  to  proceed  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  enter  into  the  necessary  investigation  ;  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  made  a  voluminous  report,  concluding 
with  a  resolution,  that  "  the  government  deposits  might  safely 
be  continued  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States."  A  counter 
report,  made  by  a  minority  of  the  same  committee,  expressed 
themselves  of  a  different  opinion  ;  setting  forth  a  series  of 
facts,  evincing  many  signal  instances  of  partiality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  loans,  particularly  to  persons  connected 
with  the  president  of  the  institution,  and  some  of  the  direct- 
ors ;  and  a  suit,  subsequently  brought,  to  recover  debts  due 
to  the  successor  of  the  existing  bank,  demonstrated  the  de- 
grading fact,  that  a  sum,  little  short  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
had  been  lent,  by  the  bank,  without  any  security  what 


QUESTIONS.  —  What  measure  signalized  the  first  session 
inauguration?  When  was  a  bill  passed  by  congress  to  re-charter  the 
Bunk  of  the-  United  States?  What  was  its  fate?  What  is  saiu  of  the 
reports  of  tke  cyuimittee  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  bank  ?  Who 
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to  one  of  the  committee  who  signed  tlic  exculpatory  report.  jg3(j 
il  .Jackson  coincided  in  opinion  with  the  minority;  and,  _4Q 
impressed  with  ;i  belief,  that  its  funds  had  been  employed  to 
iqfluenoe  the  elections,  lie  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
Bury,  Mr.  William  J.  Duunc,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  remove  the 
deposits,  and  place  them  in  some  of  the  state  banks,  of  the 
president's  own  selection.  Considering  that  this  order  was 
an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the  independent  action 
of  the  head  of  that  department,  the  secretary  refused  com- 
pliance with  this  mandate,  and  was  dismissed  from  office.  His 
Mircessor,  Mr.  Koger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  on  the  first  d;.-y 
of  October,  1833,  complied  ;  and,  at  the  next  meeting  of  con- 

,  in  December  following,  made  a  report,  to  both  houses, 
as  required  by  law,  of  those  proceedings,  and  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  prompted.  The  senate  declared  those  mo- 
tives to  be  wholly  insufficient,  and  adopted  a  resolution,  by 
a  considerable  majority,  that  "the  president,  in  directing  a 
removal  of  the  deposits,  had  assumed  an  authority,  not  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both." 
The  president  rejoined,  by  sending  to  the  senate  a  protest, 
complaining  that  he  had  been  condemned  unheard,  and  insist- 
ing that  they  had  no  constitutional  right  to  pass  censure  on 
his  conduct,  otherwise  than  by  an  impeachment  by  the  house 
of  representatives ;  and  the-  bank  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  be  deprived  of  the  government  deposits. 

The  bank  seemed  now  on  the  eve  of  extinction;  when,  by 
a  sudden  change  of  the  relative  strength  of  political  parties, 
caused  by  a  division  of  the  democratic,  or  anti-bank  party, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  union  of  the  whig  and  the  newly 
organized  anti-masonic  party,  in  that  state,  it  succeeded,  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  lS3tj,  in  obtaining  a  new 
charter,  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to  continue  for 

iod  of  thirty  years;  but  on  very  onerous  conditions,  the 
{tuymeut  of  more  than  live  millions  as  a  bonus;  and  by 
means  of  subsidizing  the  opposition  presses  of  the  country; 
employing  a  host  of  influential  agents  at  (lie  capital  of  the 
state;  and  also  corrupting  not  less  than  right  of  the  thirty- 
three  members  of  the  seeatg,  and  distributing  large  su: 
amongst  member.--  of  the  other  house,  to  induce  them  to  labour 
.strenuously  in  favour  of  tin-  dc.-in;d  charter. 

lavish  and  di.>bi'i.<-st  expendituies, 

the  bank  endeavoured,  in  var.  -end  itn  discounts, 

and  medium,  bv  re-i-sning   the  n   I 

iii-1  Ja.  ;ii(ive  thu  deposits'.'      \\\u>  <,!.«•  vi'.l   thu  command  ? 

>\iiut  resolution  piuwed  the  bcuutc '.'     WLioh  legislature  granted  a  new 
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1830  of  the  old  bank,  for  sums  under  the  amount  to  which  the 

-40   new  bank  was  limited,  and  whose  responsibilities  it  was  bound, 

by  its  new  charter,  promptly  to  withdraw  and  redeem ;  and 

by  borrowing  large  sums  of  money  in  Europe,  especially  in 

England,  to  enable  it  to  sustain  its  credit  at  home. 

Under  the  pretence  of  lessening  the  pressure  upon  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  south,  but,  in  reality,  to  meet  its 
engagements  abroad,  it  embarked  in  the  purchase  of  cotton, 
amounting  to  immense  sums  j  and  also  of  various  stocks.  In 
short,  it  participated,  or  led  the  way,  in  the  career  of  over- 
banking,  and  undue  expansion  of  the  system  of  credit,  gene- 
rally pursued  by  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country, 
which  produced  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the 
years  1837  and  1839. 

The  distress  occasioned  by  these  general  suspensions,  was 
augmented  by  two  measures ;  one,  the  act  of  the  executive  of 
the  Union ;  the  other,  of  congress.  The  first  of  these  mea- 
sures was  the  requiring  of  payment  for  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  exclusively  in  gold  and  silver  coin;  the  other,  the 
apportionment,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  congress  of  June  23, 
1836,  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  remaining 
constructively  in  the  treasury,  but  really  deposited  in  certain 
banks,  selected  by  the  secretary  of  that  department,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1837  (with-  the  exception  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  kept  in  reserve),  amongst  the  several  states ; 
the  whole  sum  distributed,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty- 
seven  millions ;  to  be  paid  over  to  the  states,  in  four  quar- 
terly instalments,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  electoral 
votes  given  by  each,  in  the  choice  of  president. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments,  of  1837,  began  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  May.  In  the  same  month, 
in  the  following  year,  specie  payments  were  generally  resumed 
throughout  the  Union.  The  United  States  Bank,  in  the  mean 
time,  continued  to  speculate  beyond  its  resources  ;  and  large 
drafts,  made  by  that  institution,  upon  Europe,  having  been 
refused  acceptance,  it  once  more  suspended  specie  payments, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1839.  The  same  course  was  imme- 
diately pursued  in  all  the  southern  and  western  states ;  in 
several  of  which,  the  legislatures  themselves,  in  violation  of 
the  federal  constitution,  had  engaged  in  the  business  of  bank- 
ing. By  borrowing  large  sums  in  Europe,  the  United  States 
Bank,  however,  still  continued  to  sustain  its  payments,  and  it 

charter  to  the  bank  ?  When  ?  How  long  was  it  to  continue  ?  Were  the 
conditions  favourable  ?  What  bonus  was  paid  ?  What  measures  were 
pursued  by  the  bank  ?  What  result  followed  this  career  of  over-bank- 
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ventured  to  resume  specie  payments  in  1841.     But  its  credit  jg3Q 
was   now  so    much  impaired,  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  it  was  _.KJ 
drained  of  all  its  specie;  and  ;m  investigation  was  then  insti- 
tuted, which  proved  the  b;iuk  to  be  decidedly  insolvent  ;  it 
finally  closed  its  doors,  its  directors  made  particular  and  gene- 
ral assignments  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors, 
ami  its  stock,  the  par  value  of  which  was  one  hundred  dollars 
a  share,  rapidly  declined  in.  public  estimation,  until  it  reached 
the  almost  worthless  price  of  one  dollar. 

The  year  1832  was  remarkable  for  the  attitude  assumed 
by  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  induce  the.  general  government 
to  abandon  the  course  which  it  had  for  many  years  pursued, 
for  the  encouragement  or  protection  of  American  manufac- 
tures. A  convention  of  delegates,  assembled  at  Columbus 
in.  that  state,  declared  the  acts  of  congress,  imposing  duties 
on  imported  commodities,  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
revenue,  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  of  no  binding  force  upon 
their  constituents  ;  a  measure  which  has  received  the  name 
of  "nullification."  The  general  government,  on  the  one. 
hand,  prepared  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law:s  of  the 
Union,  by  force  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  seemed  determined  to  resist,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  any  attempt  to  coerce  them  into  submission.  A  fleet 
was  despatched  to  Charleston,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Elliott,  and  every  thing  portended  the  outbreak  of  a 
civil  war,  when  tranquillity  was  restored,  by  the  enactment, 
by  congress,  in  March,  1833,  of  the  famous  "  compromise 
act,"  introduced  by  the  distinguished  patron  of  what  was 
then  denominated  the  American  System,  Henry  Clay,  of 
Kentucky  :  which,  until  the  year  1842,  gradually  reduced 
the  duties  on  imported  manufactured  commodities,  to  a  cer- 
tain ratio,  approaching  very  nearly  what  was  considered  the 
constitutional  revenue  standard;  at  which,  it  was  intended 
they  should  ever  afterwards  be  continued. 

In  1834,  a  hostile  collision  was  apprehended  between  the 
United  States  and  her  revolutionary  ally,  France,  on  account 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  having  refused  to  mako 
the  appropriation  required  for  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  con- 
cluded in  1831;  by  which,  the  French  government  stipulated 
to  make  indemnity  for  spoliations  committed,  on  American 
commerce,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  In  December,  the 
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did  :i  convention  at  Culuinhu.s  declare  '.'  \Yli:;i  was  tliis  act  culled?  What 
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1830  president  recommended  that  reprisals  be  made  upon  French 
-40  commerce,  in  the  event  of  the  indemnity  being  any  longer 
withheld;  and,  in  the  following  month,  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles, offended  by  the  language  of  the  president  respecting 
France,  in  his  message  to  congress,  recalled  its  minister  from 
the  United  States ;  and,  on  the  second  of  March  following, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  (formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States),  the  house  of  representatives 
unanimously  resolved,  that  "in  the  opinion  of  the  house,  the 
treaty  with  France,  of  the  fourth  of  July,  1831,  should  be 
maintained,  and  its  fulfilment  insisted  upon."  Fortunately, 
a  change,  about  this  time,  occurred  in  the  French  ministry, 
and  the  indemnity  bill  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  April ;  but,  with  the  condition  annexed, 
that  the  money,  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  was  not  to  be 
paid,  until  the  French  government  should  have  received  satis- 
factory explanations  with  regard  to  the  president's  message 
of  the  preceding  December;  a  condition,  with  which  the 
American  government,  in  due  time,  complied. 

In  1836,  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the'  Union,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  Michigan ;  being  the  twenty-seventh  state ; 
and  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was  in- 
stalled in  the  presidential  chair;  but  the  year  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  extensive  commercial  embarrassments 
which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  country,  caused  by  the 
general  suspension  of  payments  for  their  notes,  by  the  banks. 
The  government  experienced  most  serious  difficulties,  in  en- 
forcing the  payment  of  all  moneys  due  to  it,  in  specie ;  and 
was  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  non-payment  to  it,  by  the 
suspended  banks,  of  its  own  deposits ;  and  the  president  con- 
sequently deemed  it  expedient  to  call  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress. It  met  in  September,  and,  besides  authorizing  an  issue 
of  treasury  notes,  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
to  be  receivable  by  the  government  in  payment  of  public 
dues,  it  passed  a  law,  postponing  to  January  first,  1839,  the 
payment,  to  the  states,  of  the  next  instalment  of  the  public 
revenue. 

The  year  1838  is  interesting  to  the  American  reader,  on 
account  of  an  "  exploring  expedition,"  fitted  out  by  the  gen- 
eral government.  It  consisted  of  the  sloops  of  war,  Vin- 
cennes  and  Peacock,  the  brig  Porpoise,  the  schooners,  Sea 
Gull  and  Flying  Fish,  and  the  Relief  store-ship,  entrusted  to 

apprehended  ?  What  averted  war  ?  When  was  Arkansas  admitted  to 
the  Union?  Michigan?  Who  became  president?  What  was  remarkable 
in  1837  ?  What  was  deemed  expedient  ?  What  is  said  of  the  exploring 
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the  command  of  an  experienced  officer,  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  J^Q 
accompanied  by  several  gentlemen,  versed  in  various  depart-  _'40 
mcnts  of  science.  The  general  course  of  the  vessels  (for 
tiny  were  not  always  together)  was  from  Norfolk;  from 
which,  they  sailed  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  island  of  Madeira ;  thence,  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  Orange  Harbour,  in  Terra  del  Fuego;  and,  after  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  as  far  south  as  latitude  70°, 
and  the  islands  which  it  contains,  along  the  western  coast  of 
South  America,  to  Valparaiso  and  Callao.  They  then  di- 
rected their  course  to  Otaheite,  visiting,  by  the  way,  the  Pau- 
motu  cluster,  situated  to  the  east  of  Society  Islands.  From 
the  latter,  they  proceeded  to  the  Samoan  or  Navigator's 
group,  and  to  Australia.  At  Sidney,  where  the  officers  and 
scientific  men  were  hospitably  received  by  the  British  author- 
ities, preparations  were  made  for  a  second  cruise  in  the  Ant- 
arctic regions;  and,  after  this  had  been  accomplished,  they 
returned  to  Sidney.  New  Zealand  was  next  visited,  then  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  subsequently  the  Feejee  Islands.  After 
this,  the  squadron  assembled  at  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
whence,  Captain  Wilkes  sailed  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Oregon 
and  Upper  California.  He  next  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  proceeded  then  through  the  Sooloo 
Sea,  to  Singapore,  and  from  this  port  directed  his  course 
homewards,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  and  arrived  at  New  York,  after  an  ab- 
sence,  from  the  United  States,  of  three  years,  nine  months, 
and  twenty-three  days.  Amongst  the  fruits  of  the  voyage, 
in  addition  to  the  valuable  labours  of  the  scientific  corps, 
who  have  deposited  in  the  National  Museum,  at  Washington, 
an  immense  number  of  curious  and  interesting  specimens  in 
their  various  departments,  is  the  rectification  of  many  errors 
in  the  existing  charts,  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Another  event,  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  year  1838,  was 
the  commencement  given  to  the  transatlantic  steam-packet 
navigation,  by  the  arrival,  at  New  York,  from  England,  in 
the  month  of  April,  of  the  steam-ships  Sirius  and  Great 
Western. 

An  outbreak,  which,  about  this  time,  occurred  in  the  Bri- 
tish provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  has,  unhappily, 
become  associated  with  the  domestic  history  of  the  United 
States.  —  Previously  to  the  year  1828,  the  Canadians,  if  not 

expedition?     Who  was  the  commander?     Trace  its  course.     How  long 
was  the  fleet  absent  ?     What  other  event  muked  1848  .'     What  is  said  of 
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1830  entirely  free  from  a  factious  spirit,  -were  not,  in  the  main, 
_'40  unreasonable,  either  in  their  pretensions,  or  their  behaviour. 
In  that  year,  the  whole  subject  of  their  grievances  was 
brought  before  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Several 
petitions  came  under  their  consideration,  and  the  committee, 
to  whom  these  grievances  were  referred,  made  their  cele- 
brated report.  The  most  important  petition,  signed  by  about 
87,000  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  principally  of  French 
descent,  residing  in  what  are  called  the  Seigniories,  complained 
of  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  governor ;  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  none  but  creatures  of  the  executive  government, 
to  the  legislative  council ;  of  the  illegal  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic money ;  of  violent  prorogations  and  dissolutions  of  the 
provincial  parliament;  of  the  connivance  of  the  governor  at 
the  insolvency  of  the  receiver-general ;  and  of  certain  acts 
of  the  imperial  parliament,  particularly  the  Canada  Trade 
Act,  and  the  Canada  Tenures  Act.  Another  petition,  signed 
by  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  townships,  enume- 
rated the  grievances  of  the  British  portion  of  the  community. 
Amongst  these,  the  most  prominent  were,  the  inconveniences 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  by  being  made  subject  to  French 
law  and  procedure,  and  the  inequality  of  their  share  of  the 
representation. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  throughout  these  unfortunate 
differences,  no  question  ever  existed  with  respect  to  the  impo- 
sition of  duties,  or  the  levying  of  money.  The  claims  of 
either  party  were  limited  to  the  appropriating,  what  -must, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  collected,  and  if  not  disposed  of, 
must  accumulate,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  public  chest. 

The  famous  resolutions  of  March,  1837,  brought  affairs  to 
a  crisis ;  and  the  habifans,  or  French  population  of  Lower 
Canada,  a  virtuous  and  well-disposed  people,  but  whose  ex- 
treme ignorance  makes  them  apt  tools  for  any  demagogue, 
soon  afterwards  committed  acts  of  open  rebellion.  The  revolt 
was  rapidly  spreading,  on  all  sides,  when  the  authorities  came 
to  the  determination  of  arresting  Mr.  Papineau,  and  some  of 
his  confederates,  who  were  supposed  to  have  taken  up  their 
quarters  at  the  villages  of  St.  l)enis  and  St.  Charles,  both  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Richelieu,  and  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  To  detail  the  numerous  actions 
whicn  ensued,  between  the  British  forces  and  the  Canadian 
insurgents,  is  foreign  to  the  legitimate  design  of  this  history. 
After  several  engagements,  in  which  the  latter  were  occasion- 
ally successful,  they  were,  in  a  few  weeks,  uearly  subdued. 

Canada'     What  grievances  caused  the  outbreak  ?     Who  was  the  leader  T 
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On  the  sixteenth  of  December,  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  com- 

r  of'  tlii-  royul  troops,  returned  to  Montreal,  and  a  single  _ 
regiment   sufficed"  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  or  rather  to 
>ve  the  submission,  of  what  remained  of  the  insurgents. 

"  Thus,"  says  Lord  Gosford,  the  governor  of  Canada,  in 
the  despatch  which  detailed  these  events,  "  have  the  measures 
julopted  for  putting  down  this  reckless  revolt,  been  crowned 
with  success.  Wherever  an  armed  body  has  shown  itself,  it 
has  been  completely  dispersed  ;  the  principal  leaders  and  insti- 
gators have  been  killed,  taken,  or  forced  into  exile;  there  is 
no  lunger  a  head,  concert,  or  organization,  amongst  the  de- 
luded and  betrayed  habitant;  none  of  the  newspaper  organs 
of  revolt  in  the  province  are  any  longer  in  existence ;  and,  in 
the  short  space  of  a  month,  a  rebellion,  which  wore  so  threat- 
ening an  aspect,  has,  with  much  less  loss  of  life  than  could 
have  been  expected,  been  effectually  put  down." 

Of  the  principal  leaders  in  this  unhappy  outbreak,  four 
were  killed,  eight  taken,  and  nine  escaped.  For  some  time, 
considerable  uncertainty  prevailed,  as  to  the  fate  of  Mr.  Pa- 
pineau;  but,  it  at  length  appeared,  that  he  was  safely  settled 
in  the  state  of  New  York ;  whither  he  had  withdrawn,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  war. 

It  was  natural,  that  this  insurrection  in  Canada  should 
have  excited  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  amongst  a  large  class 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But,  unfortunately,  a 
much  less  excusable  sentiment  prevailed  on  this  side  of  the 
border ;  and  there  were  few,  if  any,  to  be  found  amongst  the 
large  bodies  of  men  who^  were  organized  at  different  points, 
with  a  view*  to  the  invasion  of  Canada,  who  could  plead  a 
higher  motive  than  was  suggested  by  their  rapacity,  and  a 
desire  to  repeat,  at  the  expense  of  the  hardy  Britons  of  Can- 
ada, the  experiment  so  successfully  made  in  Texas. 

The  news  of  the  rising  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the  signal 
for  action  on  the  part  of  the  malcontents  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince. On  the  seventh  of  December,  the  loyalists,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Allen  McNab,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  marching  from  Toronto,  made  an  attack  upon  W. 
L.  Mackenzie's  band,  in  its  position  at  Montgomery's  Tavern; 
when  a  total  rout  of  the  rebels  ensued,  and  their  commander, 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation,  ran  away. 

After  the  <li>i>ei>ioii  of  his  associates,  he  fled,  in  disguise, 
to  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Here,  he  succeeded 

\Vh:it  wa.-  tin-  ri'-nit '.'      \Vi-ri-  m  my  lives  lost  in  this  insurrection?    What 
became  of  Papineau  ?     What  effect  was  produced  in  the  United  States  ? 
31 
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1830  in  animating  the  inhabitants  with  a  strong  desire  to  become 
-'40  the  possessors  of  Upper  Canada.  Great  numbers  of  men 
enlisted,  with  the  avowed  object  of  invading  that  province, 
and  establishing  a  provincial  government.  Public  meetings 
were  convened,  volunteers  invited,  and  arms,  ammunition, 
and  provisions,  openly  contributed.  Nor  did  the  so-styled 
sympathizers  rely  entirely  on  the  resources  and  liberality  of 
private  individuals.  The  state  arsenals  were  laid  under  con- 
tribution ;  and,  whether  obtained  by  stealth  or  by  violence, 
artillery  and  munitions  of  war,  belonging  to  the  United  States 
government,  were,  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  American  authorities,  employed,  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  the  provincial  territory  of  Great  Britain. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  governor  of 
New  York,  did,  indeed,  by  proclamations,  and  a  certain  mili- 
tary demonstration,  affect  to  discountenance  these  lawless 
proceedings.  But  these  displays  produced  no  effect,  nor  were 
any  real  impediments,  at  this  time,  offered  to  the  movements 
of  these  piratical  marauders. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  several  hundred  American 
citizens,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  took 
possession  of  a  small  wooded  island,  in  the  Niagara  river, 
about  two  miles  above  the  Falls,  called  Navy  Island,  and 
forming  part  of  Canada.  They  were  supplied,  from  Buffalo 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  with  stores  and  provisions; 
and  transported  artillery,  the  property  of  the  state,  without 
interruption.  Handbills,  called  proclamations  of  the  provin- 
cial government,  were  circulated,  twhereby,  three  hundred 
acres,  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  Canada,  and  one  hundred 
dollars  in  silver,  were  promised  to  every  volunteer  who  would 
join  the  patriot  forces  on  Navy  Island;  and  five  hundred 
pounds  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  sir  Francis  Head. 

Their  number  rapidly  increased,  and  was  variously  stated, 
at  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred ;  of  whom,  only  a 
small  proportion  were  Canadians;  and,  proceeding  to  throw 
up  intrenchments,  they  continually  menaced  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river. 

A  body  of  militia  was  posted  on  the  Canadian  side,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  M'Nab  ;  who  received  orders  to  con- 
fine his  operations  to  the  defensive,  and  to  be  especially  care- 
ful to  avoid  any  violation  of  the  American  territory.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  marauders  on  Navy  Island  opened  a  fire 
of  artillery  upon  the  Canada  shore,  which,  in  that  part,  is 

"What  measures  were  taken  by  the  president  and  tlie  governor  of  New 
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thickly  peopled;  the  distance  from  the  island  being  about  1339 
six  honored  yards,  and  the  populous  village  of  Chippewa  _'40 
within  .-ight. 

Tin  M-  banditti  drew  the  greater  part  of  thoir  supplies  from 
a  landing-place  on  the  American  shore,  called  Fort  Schlosser, 
nearly  opposite,  but  which  consisted  merely  of  a  solitary 
tavern,  with  a  wharf.  This  house  was  a  rendezvous  for  the 
"sympathizers,"  and  a  place  of  constant  resort  to  the  adven- 
turers on  Navy  Island.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December, 
Col.  McNab  received  information,  that  a  small  steamer, 
called  the  Caroline,  had  been  hired  by  them,  for  their  com- 
munication with  the  main  land.  This  vessel,  he  resolved  to 
>y,  should  he  find  her  so  engaged. 

Having  ascertained  that  she  made  repeated  passages  to 
the  island,  and  had  even  transported  a  piece  of  artillery  from 
the  shore,  he  despatched  a  party  of  militia,  in  boats,  to  take 
or  sink  her.  They  found  the  vessel  moored  to  the  wharf, 
(tjipiisitc  the  tavern,  and  strongly  guarded  by  parties,  both  on 
dirk  and  on  shore.  The  militia  boarded,  and  overpowered 
her  defenders,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  one  of  the 
Americans  was  killed,  and  several  of  the  militia  wounded; 
and  then  setting  her  on  fire,  suffered  her  to  drift,  in  flames, 
down  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

This  transaction  caused  considerable  excitement  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  most  exaggerated  versions  of  it 
were  at  first  circulated ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Caroline,  a  peaceable  and 
unarmed  party,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  been  butcher- 
ed, under  circumstances  of  the  most  unprovoked  aggression. 
But,  after  a  short  time,  the  real  nature  of  the  affair  could  not 
be  disguised.  The  Caroline  seems  to  have  been  considered, 
on  all  sides,  as  a  piratical  vessel,  and  the  only  question  that 
remained  would  have  turned  upon  the  alleged  violation  of 
the  American  territory ;  but  this,  the  governor  of  New  York 
wisely  abstained  from  seriously  agitating. 

A  sufficient  force  was  at  length  collected,  in  Canada,  to 
dislodge  the  freebooters  on  Navy  Island ;  but  they  declined 
to  wait  an  assault;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of 
January,  decamped.  On  reaching  the  United  States  terri- 
tory, Van  Rensselaer  was  arrested,  and  held  to  bail  by  the 
American  authorities;  who,  at  the  same  time,  gained  pos- 
i'<n  of  the  ammunition  and  stores,  of  which  they  had 
permitted  the  arsenals  to  be  despoiled. 

York  ?  What  vessel  was  burned  ?  \Vh:it  effect  had  this  action  on  tho 
American  people?  What  happened  to  Van  Ilensselaer?  What  punish- 
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jggo  The  "patriots"  now  changed  the  theatre  of  war,  and, 
_'40  while  some  parties  at  Detroit  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity, 
menaced  the  western  extremity  of  the  British  possessions, 
others  made  a  demonstration  of  attacking  Kingston ;  but, 
terrified  by  the  approach  of  a  small  body  of  militia,  they  fled, 
without  any  affectation  of  resistance.  Nor  did  the  confede- 
rates at  Detroit,  display  more  heroism.  Sharp  conflicts,  how- 
ever, ensued,  in  various  places,  with  inconsiderable  loss  on 
either  side ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  marauders  being 
American  citizens. 

Amongst  the  more  prominent  of  the  citizens,  against  whom 
prosecutions  had  been  instituted,  in  Upper  Canada,  were 
Samuel  Lount,  James  Morrow,  and  Peter  Mathers ;  the  first 
two,  natives  of  the  United  States.  Being  brought  to  trial, 
they  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  exe- 
cuted ;  and  many  others,  Canadians  as  well  as  American  cit- 
izens, were  transported  to  the  penal  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

But  tranquillity  was  not  finally  restored,  by  these  salutary 
measures.  The  marauders  on  the  American  side  of  the  bor- 
der, were  actively  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities ;  and 
on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  a  band  of  these  outlaws,  headed  by 
one  Johnson,  boarded  a  British  steamer,  the  "  Sir  Robert 
Peel/'  lying  alongside  of  a  wharf  at  Wells'  Island,  in  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  pas- 
sengers having  been  robbed  of  their  money  and  other  valua- 
ble effects,  were  forced  on  shore ;  and  the  vessel  was  then  set 
on  fire,  and  abandoned.  Lord  Durham,  the  governor  of 
the  Canadas,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  offered  one 
thousand  pounds  reward,  for  the  discovery  and  conviction  of 
the  offenders.  Johnson,  however,  set  the  authorities,  British 
as  well  as  American,  at  defiance,  retreated  to  the  cluster  of 
isles  known  as  the  Thousand  Islands,  became  the  terror  of 
the  coast,  and  executed  his  schemes  of  plunder  and  violence 
with  equal  impunity  and  success. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  the  rebellion  was  renewed 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  in  the  early  part  of  November,  about 
fourteen  thousand  insurgents  were  collected  at  Napiervillc, 
in  La  Prairie,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  Dr. 
Cote,  and  one  Gagnon;  but,  by  the  active  exertions  of  the 
military  and  civil  power,  the  insurgents  were  easily  dispersed. 

While  the  war  was  thus  easily  suppressed  in  Lower  Cana- 
da, the  American  Sympathizers  were  not  idle,  on  their  side. 

ments  were  inflicted ?     With  what  effect?     Was  the  rcb-dliou  finally  suc- 
cessful ? 
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On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  of  November,  they  effected  a  1330 
landing,  at  a  place  called  Prcscott,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  -'40 
Upper  Canada,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred;  carrying 
With  them  several  field-pieces.  An  arrangement  for  attacking 
these  banditti  was  concerted,  between  Captain  Sandon,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  Colonel  Young.  The  former  of  these  offi- 
cers, with  three  armed  steamers,  moved  along  the  shore ; 
while  the  other,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  militia,  sup- 
ported by  parties  of  regulars  and  marines,  advanced  against 
the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  or  four  hundred ;  when,  after  a  short  combat,  a 
part  of  the  sympathizers  were  routed,  and  the  remainder 
threw  themselves  into  a  large  stone  building,  and  a  circular 
wind-mill ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  large  reinforce- 
ments, and  a  considerable  loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Canadians,  that  the  besieged,  in  number  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,  were  compelled  to  surrender;  when  they 
were  conveyed  to  Kingston,  to  be  tried  by  court-martial. 

These  lawless  bands  continued,  through  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  a  system  of  desultory  menaces  and  aggression,  on 
various  points  of  the  American  territory.  On  the  fourth  of 
December,  at  day-break,  about  four  hundred  brigands  landed, 
near  Sedgwick,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Upper  Canada. 
After  burning  a  steam-boat,  they  set  fire  to  the  barracks,  in 
which  two  militia-men  perished,  shot  the  sentry  and  an  indi- 
vidual who  refused  to  join  them,  and,  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  murdered  Dr.  Hume,  a  military  surgeon ;  who,  hav- 
ing mistaken  them  for  provincial  militia,  approached  their 
ranks,  and  fell  unarmed  into  their  hands ;  when,  having  been 
attacked  by  a  body  of  militia,  they  were  dispersed,  with  the 
loss  of  twenty-six  killed  and  as  many  captured. 

31* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

GENERAL  HARRISON  ELECTED  PRESIDENT.  HIS  LAMENTED 
DEATH.  MR.  TYLER  BECOMES  PRESIDENT.  TREATY  RE- 
SPECTING THE  NORTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY.  MR.  POLK 
PRESIDENT.  FLORIDA,  IOWA,  AND  WISCONSIN,  ADMITTED 
INTO  THE  UNION.  TARIFF  OF  1846.  DUTIES  REDUCED. 
TREATY  RESPECTING  OREGON. 

1841  GENERAL  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON,  of  Ohio,  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  president,  and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  as 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  1841.  But,  only  one  month  had  elapsed,  when,  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  April,  the  deeply  afflicting  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  to  the  people,  that,  after  a  brief  indis- 
position, this  gallant  soldier,  able  statesman,  and  truly  amia- 
ble and  universally  beloved  citizen,  the  choice  of  the  whig 
party,  was  removed  from  the  cares  of  this  world,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

In  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Tyler  was  invested  with  the  office  of  president,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  presidential  term. 

Timber-land,  in  certain  regions  of  the  north,  bordering  on 
the  states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  claimed,  respectively,  by  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  having,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
become  of  great  value  and  importance,  to  both  countries,  and 
the  boundaries  being  imperfectly  defined,  it  was  seriously 
apprehended  that  the  repeated  collisions  between  the  border 
inhabitants,  might  lead  to  war.  This  uncertainty,  as  regarded 
the  boundary,  arose  from  an  error,  committed  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  by  the  nego- 
tiators referring  to  the  supposed  course  of  rivers,  and  the 
position  of  mountains,  which  had  no  real  existence.  The 
good  sense,  however,  and  patient  forbearance,  of  the  states- 
men of  both  countries,  at  length  produced  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement. In  1842,  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  and 
Lord  Ashburton,  British  plenipotentiary,  negotiated  a  treaty, 
Dy  which  the  north-eastern  boundary  question  was  definitely 
settled,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 

QUESTIONS. — When  was  Harrison  inaugurated?     Who  was  vice-presi- 
dent?    When  did  Harrison  die?     Who  succeeded  him?     What  boundary 
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the  states  most  interested.  "Resides  its  principal  object,  the 
treaty  provides  for  the  final  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
tni'le.  and  tlie  reciprocal  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals, 
charged  with  certain  specified  offences.  Mr.  Webster  then. 
:ued  his  office  in  the  cabinet,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
l'p*nur«  of  Virginia.  Soon  afterwards,  by  the  bursting  of 
nn  immense  experimental  gun,  called  the  Pacificator,  placed, 
by  Captain  Stockton,  on  board  the  steamer  Princeton,  without 
the  usual  and  regular  ]»•<»>/,  Mr.  Upshur,  and  Mr.  Gilmer, 
tary  of  war,  unhappily  lost  their  lives,  and  Mr.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1845,  James  Knox  Polk,  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  inaugurated  as  president,  and  George  Mifflin  Dal- 
las, of  Pennsylvania,  as  vice-president  of  the  United  States; 
being  the  successful  candidates  of  the  democratic  party. 

On  the  third  of  the  same  month,  Florida  was  admitted,  as 
a  state,  into  the  American  union  ;  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
December,  1846,  Iowa;  and  on  the  third  of  March,  1847, 
Wisconsin,  as  the  thirty-first  state. 

The  most  important  measure  of  congress,  during  the  spring 
of  1846,  was  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  much  lower  rate  of  duties,  based  upon  the 
wants  of  the  country,  for  revenue  alone. 

No  sooner  had  the  danger  of  war  passed,  arising  out  of  the 
difficulty  respecting  the  north-east  boundary,  than  another 
question  presented  itself,  to  cause  excitement  and  irritation 
amongst  the  American  people.  This  was  the  conflicting 
claims  of  England  and  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  the 
vast  territory  of  Oregon.  It  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  little 
known,  at  the  present  day,  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  when  searching  for 
a  passage  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  had  sailed 
along  the  whole  coast  of  that  territory,  from  the  latitude  of 
54°  40',  to  the  northern  boundary  of  California,  had  landed 
in  several  parts,  had  laid  claim  to  it,  as  a  discovery  under 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  and  had  received  the  homage 
of  its  several  princes.  In  the  year  1792,  a  river,  which  inter- 
sected the  territory,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  Pacific,  had 
been  entered,  by  an  American  merchant  vessel,  the  Columbia  ; 
and  subsequently,  in  1803,  Louisiana,  then  supposed  to  ex- 
was  disputed  ?  What  accident  occurred  on  the  steamer  Princeton  ?  Who 
succeeded  Tyler  ?  Who  was  vice-president  ?  When  was  Florida  admitted  ? 
When  did  Iowa  become  a  state1.'  Wlu-n  Wisconsin?  What  act  of  con- 
gress marked  the  year  IblG?  What  difficulty  arose?  When  was  the 
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tend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  purchased,  by  the  American 
government,  from  France;  but  neither  France,  nor  Spain, 
from  whom  the  former  had  derived  her  title  to  it,  had  ever 
taken  possession  of  the  smallest  part  of  the  territory,  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
from  a  very  remote  period,  had  trading  settlements,  in  various 
parts  of  it.  Notwithstanding  these  well-known  and  acknow- 
ledged facts,  Mr.  Polk,  aided  chiefly  by  general  Lewis  Cass, 
a  member  of  the  senate,  from  Michigan,  (both  candidates  for 
the  office  of  president,  at  the  next  ensuing  election,)  claimed 
the  whole,  and  insisted  that  the  American  title  was  indis- 
putable; although  it  was  aptly  replied,  by  the  moderate  party, 
that  a  title  could  not  be  indisputable,  which  was  the  subject 
of  dispute.  To  gratify  the  inclinations  of  the  belligerent 
party,  war  seemed  almost  inevitable.  They  alleged,  that 
Great  Britain,  threatened,  at  home,  with  two  rebellions,  one 
in  England,  the  other  in  Ireland,  dare  not  incur  the  hazard 
of  a  war  with  the  United  States.  But  the  British  ministry 
seemed  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  intimidated ;  and  the  pre- 
mier, Sir  Robert  Peel,  firmly  declared,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that,  "  England  had  claims  in  Oregon,  which  she  was 
determined  and  prepared  to  maintain."  A  negotiation,  shortly 
afterwards,  ensued ;  and,  on  the  first  of  March,  1847,  a  treaty 
was  reported,  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards  confirmed ;  by 
which,  a  compromise  was  happily  effected,  and  England  re- 
ceived all  of  Oregon  north  of  latitude  49°  50'  including  Van- 
couver's Island,  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

Pacific  coast  explored  by  the  English  ?     What  treaty  was  happily  effect- 
ed? 
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Death  of  Major  Ringgold. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  TEXAS.  DECLARES  HERSELF  INDEPENDENT 
OF  MEXICO.  SANTA  ANNA  DEFEATED  AND  TAKEN  PRI- 
SONER, AT  SAN  JACINTO.  TEXAS  ANNEXED  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  GENERAL  TAYLOR  SENT  AGAINST  THE 
MEXICANS.  DEFEATS  THEM  AT  PALO  ALTO  AND  RESA- 
CA  DE  LA  PALMA. 

PREVIOUSLY  to  the  year  1830,  the  immense  territory,  situ- 
ated between  the  river  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande,  (or  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,)  was  almost  des- 
titute of  white  inhabitants.  Embracing  a  space  large  enough 
for  an  empire,  and  within  the  mildest  part  of  the  temperate 
zone,  it  was  yet  too  remote  from  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Mexico,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  northern  Atlantic 
states,  on  the  other,  to  be  reached  and  cultivated,  at  an  earlier 
period,  by  the  adventurous  and  advancing  settlers  of  the 
American  Union.  The  country  belonged  to  Mexico,  but  was 
hardly  possessed  by  her  people.  A  few  towns,  immediately 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  an  occasional  village  or  settle- 
ment in  the  interior — such  as  Antonio  de  Bexar  (or  IJohar), 
Goliad,  and  Nacadoches  —  were  the  only  marks  of  improve- 

QUESTIONS.  —  In  what  territory  were   grants  obtained  from  Mcncot 
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ment,  which  indicated  the  civilization  of  the  white  man,  or 
the  dominion  of  Mexico. 

Texas  was  in  this  almost  desolate  condition,  when  it  at- 
tracted the  eager  eye  of  land  speculation.  Certain  persons 
sought  to  enhance  their  fortunes,  by  obtaining  grants  of  Texan 
lands  from  the  Mexican  government.  Amongst  these,  was 
Stephen  Austin;  to  whom,  was  granted  a  large  tract,  and 
whose  name  has  since  been  attached  both  to  a  county  and  a 
town.  With  him,  and  with  others,  to  whom  Mexico  made 
grants,  came  numerous  parties  of  adventurers,  who  sought, 
like  their  leaders,  to  increase  their  fortunes,  and  perhaps, 
many  of  them,  to  render  their  condition  less  embarrassing 
and  critical,  by  successful  enterprise  in  a  new  country,  and 
by  sharing  in  the  distribution  of  vast  quantities  of  unoccupied 
land.  Their  number  rapidly  increased,  until  they  became 
more  numerous  than  the  Mexicans  who  inhabited  the  country. 
The  new  inhabitants  soon  seized  the  direction  of  all  public 
affairs ;  and  Texas  became,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  these 
adventurers  from  a  foreign  land,  rather  than  of  those  ancient 
citizens,  to  whose  government  it  professed  allegiance ;  and, 
no  sooner  had  the  former  obtained  the  power,  than  they  looked 
around  for  the  means  of  establishing  their  own  forms  of 
1832  government.  Such  an  occasion  was  offered,  in  the  overthrow, 
"  by  Santa  Anna,  of  the  Mexican  federal  government.  This 
powerful  chief,  being  invested  with  the  supreme  magistracy, 
shortly  afterwards  assumed  absolute  power.  The  people  of 
Texas  petitioned  the  Mexican  congress  for  admission  into  the 
confederation,  as  a  separate  state.  The  bearer  of  this  peti- 
tion, and  also  a  commission  to  represent  their  claims,  was 
Stephen  Austin.  The  congress  paid  no  attention  to  the  peti- 
tion, but  Austin  imprudently  wrote  back  to  the  Texan  author- 
ities, advising  them  to  organize  a  state,  without  waiting  for 
its  consent.  The  letter,  containing  this  advice,  was  inter- 
cepted, and  Austin,  on  his  return,  was  arrested,  carried  back 
to  the  capital,  and  placed,  during  a  year,  in  solitary  confine- 
ment ;  at  which  act,  considering  it  as  an  outrage  on  the  right 
of  petition,  the  Anglo-American  residents  of  Texas  were 
naturally  indignant. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Texas,  when  Santa  Anna  sent 
general  Cos  into  that  Territory,  to  enforce  certain  requi- 
sitions of  the  government.  One  of  these  was  the  execution 
of  the  act  of  1830,  prohibiting  the  emigration  of  Americans 
into  Texas.  To  enforce  these  demands,  that  general  took 

Who  received  a  large  tract  ?     Into  whose  hands  did  Texas  pass  ?     Waa 
Texas  received  into  the  Union  with  Mexico  ?    What  was  the  fate  of  Aus- 
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possession  of  St.  Antonio  de  Bcxar.  The  Texans  prepared  ^35 
for  an  armed  resistance,  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1835,  they  attacked  and  defeated  a  party  of  Mexicans, 
at  the  town  of  Gonzales,  on  the  Rio  Guadalupe.  Thus,  was 
commenced  the  war  and  revolution  of  Texas ;  a  war,  which 
,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  from  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  the  government  de  facto  (without  reference  to 
the  constitution)  over  the  province  of  Texas;  and  on  the  side 
of  Texas,  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  make  that  province  vir- 
tually independent  of  Mexico. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1835,  the  delegates  of  Texas 
ubled  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  issued  a  solemn, 
<l'-.'laration  against  Santa  Anna  and  other  military  chieftains, 
c<  who  had,  by  force  of  arras,  overthrown  the  federal  institu- 
tions of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social  compact,  which  had 
existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  members  of  the  Mexi- 
can confederation." 

The  war,  thus  commenced  between  Texas  and  the  mother 
country,  continued,  with  various  fortune,  until  the  twenty-first 
of  April,  1836 ;  when  Santa  Anna  was  defeated  and  captured 
in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  the  Mexican  authority  over 
the  Texans  really  destroyed. 

On  the  second  of  March,  previously,  the  Texan  delegates 
had  assembled  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos,  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  independence,  signed  a  constitution,  and  orga- 
nized a  government.  This  independence,  Santa  Anna,  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  the  Texan  army,  afterwards  bound  him- 
self, solemnly,  "  to  acknowledge,  sanction,  and  ratify,"  and 
to  use  his  personal  and  official  powers,  to  procure,  without 
delay,  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  by  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  Mexico. 

The  boundaries  of  Texas,  as  then  defined,  are  important, 
as  afterwards  constituting  one  of  the  grounds  of  claim,  on 
the  part  of  the  American  government,  against  Mexico.  They 
were  declared,  to  be  as  follows  :  "  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  thence,  up  the  principal  stream  of  that 
river,  to  its  source;  then,  due  north,  to  the  forty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence,  along  the  boundary  line, 
lined  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
in  1-Vbruary,  1819,  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

To  any  claim  of  boundary,  however,  resting  on  this  con- 

<in?     Did  the  Tcxans  submit  to  the  act  of  1830?     Give  the  features  of 
the  act.     Who  then  governed  in   Mexico?     At  wh:it  j>lace  did  the  dele- 
In  what   l.uttlt-  was  Sanu  Anna  dcl'.MU-d  '.'      What 
forced  to  acknowledge?     Uho  the  boundaries  ol'  Texas.     Who  wu . 
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cession  of  Santa  Anna,  it  was  well  replied,  that  it  was  made 
when  he  was  under  constraint,  and  was,  in  its  very  terras,  of 
no  effect,  until  ratified  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Mex- 
ico. Accordingly,  when,  afterwards,  Bustamente  became 
president  of  Mexico,  he  repudiated  this  treaty,  and  recom- 
menced the  war  against  Texas,  which  was  continued,  until 
the  Mexican  forces  were  driven  from  the  territory,  and  Texas 
was  finally  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1837,  soon  after 
she  had  declared  her  independence,  Texas  proposed  to  annex 
herself  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  president 
of  the  American  Union,  with  great  propriety  as  a  statesman, 
declined  the  terms ;  declaring,  that  so  long  as  we  were  bound 
by  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Mexico,  to  annex 
Texas  would  necessarily  involve  the  question  of  war ;  and 
that  a  disposition  to  espouse  the  quarrel  with  Mexico,  was  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  with  the  policy  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

1841  Thus,  matters  continued  —  a  partial  war  at  one  time,  and 
a  series  of  negotiations  at  another  —  until  the  administration 
of  President  Tyler  revived  the  plan  of  annexation.  The 
Mexican  government  made  a  formal  declaration  of  its  views, 
on  this  important  point;  and  Mr.  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  addressed  a  note,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  August,  1843,  to  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  our  minis- 
ter in  Mexico;  in  which,  it  is  intimated,  that,  "if  it  be  in- 
dispensable for  the  Mexican  nation  to  seek  security  for  their 
rights,  at  the  expense  of  the  disasters  of  war,  they  will  call 
upon  God,  and  rely  on  their  own  efforts  for  the  defence  of 
their  just  cause." 

-„,,  The  plan  of  annexation,  notwithstanding  this  explicit  de- 
claration, was  sedulously  pursued  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Up- 
shur,  as  secretary  of  state,  signed,  with  the  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary of  Texas,  Messrs.  Van  Zandt  and  Henderson,  a 
Treaty  of  Annexation,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1844. 
In  the  same  month,  Mr.  Calhoun  advised  the  American  min- 
ister in  Mexico,  that  "the  step  had  been  forced  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  self-defence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  policy  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  in  reference 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas :"  although,  at  that  very 
time,  there  had  been  presented,  by  Mr.  Paokenham,  the  Bri- 
tish minister,  and  w;is  on  file  in  the  department  of  stute,  at 

dent  of  the  United  States?    In  whose  administration  was  a  treaty  made? 
\Vho  signed  the  treaty  ?     In  what  year  ?     Who  was  president  at  the  time 
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'•liriL'tiin,  a  solemn  dpolarafimi  of  tho  British  government, 
by  h»nl  Alirnleeu,  that  this  idea  of  interposition  was  a  gross 
mistake. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  April,  1*  14,  Mr.  Tyler  submitted 
t<>  the  senate  a  treaty  of  annexation,  which  was  soon  after- 
ward*  rejected  by  that  body,  and  the  question  left  open  for 
ssion. 

In  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  to  the  presi- 
dency, in  1844,  and  the  apparent  approbation  of  annexation 
by  the  American  people,  congress,  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
1845,  passed  what  is  called  the  Joint  Resolution,  giving  its 
consent,  that  "  the  territory  rightfully  belonged  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas,  might  be  erected  into  a  new  state,  called  the 
State  of  Texas ;  subject,  however,  to  the  adjustment,  by  this 
government,  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  governments." 

To  the  terras  of  the  Joint  Resolution,  Texas,  by  her  ordi- 
nance of  July  fourth,  1845,  assented;  and,  having  formed 
her  constitution,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  became 
virtually  the  twenty-eighth  state  of  the  American  Union; 
and,  two  days  after  this,  the  same  convention  requested  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  occupy  the  ports  of  Texas, 
and  send  an  army  to  their  defence;  with  which  desire,  ho 
immediately  complied. 

General  Zachary  Taylor,  then  in  command  at  Camp  Jesup, 
had  been  ordered  to  remove  his  forces  into  Texas,  several 
weeks  before  the  war  department  had  received  information 
of  the  Texan  ordinance.  He  proceeded  immediately  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  in  number  about  four  thou- 
sand, to  Aranzas  Bay;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
1845,  had  taken  the  assigned  position ;  and,  simultaneously, 
Captain  Stockton  was  sent  witli  a  squadron,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  both  commanders  with  the  avowed  object  of  repel- 
ling  the  attacks  of  Mexico  —  an  anticipated  consequence  of 
annexation.* 

During  this  period,  General  Scott  was  at  Washington,  in 
the  diligent  performance  of  his  military  duties,  as  the  senior 

*  Major  General  Taylor,  the  third  son  of  Colonel  Richard  Taylor, 
Was  born,  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  No- 
vember, 1784.  On  the  third  of  May,  1808,  he  received  his  first 
commission,  as  first  licutrnant  of  the  seventh  regiment  of  infantry. 
In  the  beginning  oT  1812,  he  was  rewarded  by  a  captain's  commis- 

of  :iuuex.-itidii  ?      In  wh.it  year?     What  pvn-ral  was  s<-nt  into  Texas*    In 
\.MI-.'      Whd  wa."  .M-nt  ti.  tin-  (i:ill'..f  Mi-ik-.i  '.'      \Miric-  i.li.l  tlif  armv 

When  was  the  squadron   stationed?      Who   was   envoy  to 

89 
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1845  officer  and  commander  of  the  American  army ;  his  earnest 
recommendation  of  a  small  increase  in  its  effective  strength, 
to  meet  the  expected  hostilities  with  Mexico,  being,  at  this 
time,  wholly  disregarded,  by  the  government. 

After  General  Taylor's  army  had   assembled   at   Corpus 

Sept.  Christi,  and  while  war  was  apparently  inevitable,  the  presi- 
dent again  resorted  to  negotiations,  by  means  of  an  indirect 
correspondence  with  the  American  consul  at  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. An  inquiry  was  made,  whether  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment would  receive  an  envoy,  "  intrusted  with  full  powers  to 
adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  powers." 
The  Mexican  minister  for  foreign  affairs  acceded  to  this  pro- 
position, provided  that  the  mission  was  frank  and  free,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  coercion ;  and  that  the  American 
squadron,  then  stationed  off  Vera  Cruz,  were  recalled.  In 
saying  this,  the  Mexican  cabinet  alleged,  that  they  wished  to 
avoid  irritation  in  the  people  of  Mexico ;  and  candidly  inti- 
mated, that  the  existing  administration  was,  as  to  this  point, 
weak,  and  feared  the  appearance  of  yielding  too  readily  to 
the  wishes  of  the  United  States,  lest,  by  exhibiting  a  too 
eager  desire  for  peace,  they  might  cause  popular  excitement. 
The  president  immediately  appointed  Mr.  John  Slidell 
envoy  to  Mexico.  He  arrived  at  Sacrificios  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  November,  hasted  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and,  in  the 
course  of  only  two  weeks,  addressed  three  imperative  notes 
to  Mr.  Pena  y  Pena,  demanding  the  consideration  of  his  cre- 
dentials, and  an  answer  to  his  demands ;  the  effect  of  which 
imprudent  haste,  was,  to  defeat  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the 
Mexican  government,  and  hurry  it  to  an  abrupt  rejection  of 
the  American  minister.  On  the  twentieth  of  December, 
twelve  days  after  the  date  of  his  first  note,  Mr.  Slidell  was 
officially  informed,  that  "  the  Mexican  government  could  not 

sion ;  and,  in  September  of  that  year,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  gallant  and  able  defence  of  Fort  Harrison,  against  the  Indians ; 
for  which  service,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major,  by  brevet. 
On  the  twentieth  of  April,  1819,  he  received  the  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and,  in  1832,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel ; 
in  the  course  of  which  year,  he  was  actively  and  successfully  em- 
ployed against  the  Winnebago  Indians,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
'  "  Black  Hawk  War."  From  the  month  of  December,  1837,  to  April, 
1840,  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  sent  into  Florida,  to  restrain 
the  harassing  and  destructive  attacks  of  the  Seminoles,  under  the 
celebrated  Osceola ;  soon  after  which,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brevet  brigadier-general. 

Mexico?     Was  he  received?     What  occurred  in    Mexico?     Where  was 
Taylor  born  ?     Give  his  military  life  until  this  time.     Where  did  Taylor 
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admit  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  1343 
him  by  his  commission."  The  ground  of  the  refusal  was, 
his  having  been  appointed  as  a  general  and  ordinary  minister, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  and  broken  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  he  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  settle  the  "specific  differences"  in 
dispute. 

A  revolution,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  occurred  in  Mexi- 
co, by  which  President  Herrera,  on  the  second  of  January, 
1846,  was  overthrown,  and  General  Paredes  was  ushered,  by 
the  troops,  into  the  capital,  as  his  successor. 

Mr.  Slidell  retired  to  Jalapa,  where  he  remained  until 
March ;  when,  under  instructions  from  the  department  of 
state,  he  again  made  overtures  to  the  Mexican  government. 
To  these  new  propositions,  the  Mexican  minister,  Mr.  Costillo 
y  Lanzas,  again  returned  an  unequivocal  refusal;  stating,  that 
it  was  the  firm  determination  of  the  Mexican  government  to 
receive  a  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States,  "  clothed 
with  specific  powers  to  treat  upon  the  question  of  Texas,  and 
upon  that  alone."  This  letter  closed,  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
its  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  United  States;  and, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  Mr.  Slidell  was  transmitted  his 
passport  from  the  Mexican  territory. 

When  that  answer  was  returned,  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  general  Taylor's  troops  had  already  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  their  presence  there  was 
deemed,  in  Mexico,  a  new  wrong  and  injury  to  that  republic. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  March,  the  advanced  column  of  the 
American  army,  under  colonel  Twiggs,  pushed  forward  from 
Corpus  Christi;  on  the  eighteenth,  the  whole  was  concen- 
tnit<'«l  near  the  banks  of  the  Arroya  Colorado;  and,  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  general  Taylor  took  his  position  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  within  cannon  range  of  Matamoras. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  general  Arista  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  of  Mexico.  On  the  same  day, 
a  party  of  sixty-three  dragoons,  under  colonel  Thornton,  who 
had  been  detached  to  reconnoitre  the  course  of  the  river 
above  Matamoras,  was  surprised  and  attacked  by  the  Mexi- 
,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  American  camp,  and, 
after  the  loss  of  sixteen  men,  killed  and  wounded,  the  survi- 
vors were  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  numbers.  This 
was  the  first  actual  conflict  in  the  war.  Three  days  after- 
wards, the  camp  of  captain  Walker's  Texan  Rangers  was 

ii  troops?     Who  commanded  the  Mexicans?     Where  was  th<s  first 
conflict?     The  second?     To  what  point  did  Taylor  march?    On  what 
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1846  surprised,  between  Point  Isabel  and  Matamoras,  and  seve- 
ral of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  large  body  of 
the  Mexican  army  had  crossed  the  river,  above  the  American 
camp,  and  that  another  corps  was  preparing  to  cross  below. 
General  Taylor  was  convinced  that  the  object  of  their  attack 
was  Point  Isabel ;  which  had  been  left  in  the  care  of  a  small 
detachment,  and  contained  a  large  dep6t  of  provisions.  Con- 
signing, therefore,  an  unfinished  field-work,  to  the  command 
of  major  Brown,  garrisoned  by  the  seventh  infantry,  with 
Lowd's  and  Bragg's  companies  of  artillery,  he  marched  for 
Point  Isabel,  on  the  first  of  May,  with  his  main  force,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  following  day. 

The  departure  of  general  Taylor  furnished  the  enemy  with 
an  opportunity  for  a  safe  attack  upon  Fort  Brown.  In  the 
morning  of  the  third,  a  heavy  bombardment  commenced 
against  it,  from  the  batteries  at  Matamoras ;  which  was  con- 
tinued, at  intervals,  until  the  tenth ;  when  its  gallant  de- 
fenders, after  major  Brown  had  been  mortally  wounded,  were 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  general  Taylor ;  which 
had  just  fought  the  memorable  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Re- 
saca  de  la  Pal  ma. 

Having  obtained  the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  garri- 
soned Port  Isabel  with  new  troops,  the  American  general 
commenced  his  return  to  Fort  Brown,  on  the  seventh  of  May, 
a  week  after  his  departure.  At  noon,  on  the  following  day, 
the  enemy  were  discovered  drawn  up,  in  battle  array,  on  a 
prairie,  three  miles  from  the  Palo  Alto.  The  Americans 
were  halted,  and  the  men  refreshed  at  a  pool.  The  line  was 
formed  in  two  wings.  The  right,  commanded  by  colonel 
Twiggs,  was  composed  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  infantry, 
commanded,  respectively,  by  captain  Morris,  major  Allen, 
and  colonel  M'Intosh;  llinggold's  light  artillery;  two  eigh- 
teen pounders,  under  lieutenant  Churchill ;  and  two  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  under  captains  Ker  and  May.  The  left  wing, 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Belknap,  was  form- 
ed by  a  battalion  of  heavy  artillery,  and  a  few  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  commanded,  respectively,  by  colonel  Child  and  cap- 
tain Duncan,  and  the  eighth  infantry,  under  captain  Mont- 
gomery. The  American  army  did  not  exceed  twenty-three 
hundred;  the  Mexican  army  numbered  not  less  than  six 
thousand,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eight  hundred 
cavalry,  splendidly  appointed. 

day  ?     What  fort  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  ?     What  battles  had  been 
fought  ?    Describe  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  aiid  Resaca  de  la  Palma.    Give 
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At  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  American  army  advanced,  by 
heads  of  columns,  until  the  Mexican  cannon  opened  upon 
them,  when  they  were  deployed  into  line,  and  Ringgold's 
artillery,  stationed  on  the  right,  poured  forth  its  rapid  and 
deadly  fire.  The  Mexican  cavalry,  mostly  lancers,  recoiled 
from  the  destructive  discharges  of  artillery.  To  remedy  this, 
general  Arista  ordered  Torrejon,  who  commanded  the  cavalry, 
to  charge  the  American  right.  This,  he  did,  but  was  met  by 
the  flying  artillery,  under  lieutenant  Ridgely,  and  by  the 
fifth  infantry.  The  lancers  were  again  driven  back.  At  this 
period,  the  prairie-grass  was  set  on  fire,  by  the  flame  from  the 
cannon's  mouth,  and,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  Ameri- 
cans advanced  to  the  point  just  occupied  by  the  Mexican  cav- 
alry. Again,  a  Mexican  division  of  lancers  charged,  under 
colonel  Montero,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  continuous 
fire  of  artillery  disordered  and  drove  back  the  enemy's  col- 
umns. On  the  left  wing,  attacks  of  the  Mexicans  were  met 
by  Duncan's  battery,  and  by  other  troops  of  that  division. 
The  combat,  on  the  American  side,  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
artillery ;  and  never  was  exhibited  a  more  complete  demon- 
stration of  the  superior  skill  and  efficiency  of  that  portion  of 
the  service,  as  conducted  by  the  accomplished  graduates  of 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  Americans,  at  Palo  Alto,  was 
complete.  They  remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  the 
Mexicans  retreated,  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Their  loss 
is  believed  to  have  been  about  one  hundred  killed.  Of  tbe 
Americans,  only  four  men  were  killed,  and  three  officers  and 
thirty-seven  men  wounded.  It  is  with  deep  regret,  however, 
we  record,  that  the  life  and  leader  of  the  light,  or  flying 
artillery,  major  Ringgold,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  en- 
gagement,  and  that  captain  Paige,  of  the  fourth  infantry, 
received  a  severe  wound,  which  caused  his  death,  after 'pro- 
tracted suffering. 

After  his  defeat  at  Palo  Alto,  general  Arista  took  a  new 
position,  several  miles  distant,  at  Resaca  do  la  Palma.  A 
ravine  here  crossed  the  road,  and  on  each  side  it  was  skirted 
with  dense  thickets.  This  ravine  was  occupied  by  the  Mex- 
ican artillery  :  the  position  was  well  chosen ;  and,  with  troops 
better  skilled  in  the  use  of  artillery,  and  with  greater  energy 
of  body,  and  a  higher  degree  of  moral  and  physical  firmness, 
than  nature  has  bestowed  upon  a  race  of  men  of  dark  com- 

tUe  dates  of  these  actions.    What  distinguished  artillery  officer  was  killed 
at  Palo  Alto  ?     Was  Resaca  de  la  Paluia  a  favourable  position  for  the 
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1846  plexi°n>  in  any  region  of  the  globe,  might  easily  have  been 
defended. 

General  Taylor  had  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle ;  from 
which,  he  did  not  depart  until  two  o'clock  the  next  afternoon. 
In  two  hours,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Mexican  army.  The 
dispositions  of  his  troops  were  soon  made.  A  battery  of 
artillery,  under  lieutenant  Ridgely,  moved  up  the  main  road, 
while  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  regiments  of  infantry  de- 
ployed upon  each  flank,  to  support  it.  The  action  commenced 
by  the  fire  of  the  Mexican  artillery,  which  was  returned  by 
Ridgely 's  battery,  and  the  infantry  on  the  wings.  In  this 
firing,  the  Mexican  cannon  were  well  managed,  by  generals  La 
Vega  and  Requena,  and  the  effect  began  to  be  severely  felt  in 
the  American  lines.  It  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them,  and  this 
duty  was  assigned  to  captain  May.  The  charge  was  gallantly 
made.  His  dragoons  cut  through  the  enemy ;  the  artillery- 
men were  dispersed,  and  general  La  Vega  taken  prisoner. 


Captain  May's  Charge. 

The  infantry  now  charged  the  Mexican  line,  and  the  battle 
was  soon  ended.  Their  columns  being  broken  by  successive 
charges,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  concentrated  and  well- 
directed  fire.  They  fled,  precipitately,  from  the  field,  and 
were  rapidly  pursued.  The  Mexicans  lost  many  prisoners, 
and  ceased  not  their  flight,  until  they  had  either  crossed,  or 
were  submerged  in,  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  these  engagements,  the  commander  of  the  American 
forces  displayed  the  utmost  bravery  and  coolness,  exposing 


Mexicans?    How  did  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palraa  commence?    What 
Mexican  officer  managed  the  artillery  ?     Who  was  ordered  to  charge  the 
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himself  in  the  must  dangerous  positions,  and  encouraging  his 

troops  by   his   heroic;  example  ;    and,  after  the  battles  were 

1,  he  evinced  his   sympathy  with  suffering  humanity,  by 

.ttentiou  to  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  whether  friend 

The  victory  was  complete.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  three  standards,  and  about 
one  hundred  prisoners,  were  taken  by  the  American  army; 
a  great  many  Mexican  officers,  and  three  hundred  rank  and 
file,  wore  reported  to  be  killed. 

The  loss  of  the  victors  was  also  heavy.  Three  American 
officers  and  forty  privates  were  killed,  and  thirteen  officers, 
and  about  one  hundred  men,  were  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Inge,  of  the  second  dragoons,  lieutenants  Cochrane  and  Chad- 
bourne,  of  the  infantry,  were  killed  ;  lieutenant-colonel  Payne, 
of  the  fourth  regiment  of  artillery,  lieutenant-colonel  Meln- 
tos.li,  captains  Ilob'e  and  Montgomery,  lieutenants  Dobbins, 
Fowler,  Gates,  Selden,  McClay,  Burbauk,  and  Jordan,  of  the 
infantry,  were  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO.  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ACCEPTS  THE  SERVICES 
OF  FIFTY  THOUSAND  VOLUNTEERS.  BATTLE  OF  MON- 
TEREY. 

FROM  the  period  when  the  American  army  occupied  Mata- 
moras,  after  the  battle  of  Rcsaca  de  la  Palma,  both  the  gene- 
ral government  at  home,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  on. 
the  Rio  ( i  ramie,  were  busy  in  preparing  for  an  advance  into 
the  interior  of  Mexico.  Mure  than  three  mouths  were  con- 
sumed in  these  preparations.  Congress  having  adopted  the 
declaration  of  the  president,  that,  "  by  the  act  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  ;i  \v;ir  existed  hrtween  that  government  and  the 
I'ni:  that  body  authorised  the  president  to  accept 

the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  placed  ten  mil 

a  battery '.'     \V us  he  successful  ?    Who  wua  made  prisoner  ?    Which 
army  was  victor: 

QtK-rio.v-i.  —  Cut'.ire  these  battles,  what  plan  of  operations  had  been 
adopted.'     What  military  aid  was  authorized?     Name  the  places  which 
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1846  li°ns  °f  dollars  at  his  disposal.  Wagons,  horses,  provisions,' 
and  supplies  of  all  sorts,  were  to  be  procured  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio;  while  military  equipments  were  to  be  furnished 
from  the  Atlantic  arsenals.  Meanwhile,  the  villages  of  Rei- 
nosa,  Camargo,  Mier,  and  Revilla,  surrendered.  Camargo, 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  was  the  point  selected  as  the  dep&t  of  supplies. 
Here,  the  several  divisions  which  were  to  comprise  the  par- 
ticular army  of  general  Taylor,  were  concentrated.  His  en- 
tire army  consi&ted  of  about  nine  thousand  men.  Of  these, 
a  small  portion  was  assigned  to  garrisons,  while  the  main 
body,  numbering  six  thousand  six  hundred,  were  destined  for 
the  march  to  Monterey.  On  the  twentieth  of  August,  general 
Worth  moved  forward  towards  that  city,  the  capital  of  New 
Leon  ;  on  the  fifth  of  September,  the  general-in-chief  set  out, 
from  Camargo,  leaving  that  town  garrisoned  by  about  two 
thousand  men ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  army  was  concentrated 
at  the  village  of  Marin. 

The  city  of  Monterey  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  San 
Juan ;  and  in  the  rear,  and  around  it,  rise  the  mountain- 
ridges  of  Sierra  Madre.  In  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  under 
the  ridges  of  hills,  runs  the  river  San  Juan.  On  the  east,  or 
on  the  left  of  the  road  approaching  from  Marin,  the  river 
makes  a  turn,  so  as  nearly  to  cover  that  flank.  On  the 
heights,  in  rear  of  the  town,  and  beyond  the  river,  works  had 
been  erected  by  the  Mexicans,  which  commanded  the  valley 
and  the  approaches  from  the  north.  Above  the  Saltillo  road, 
was  a  height,  on  which  was  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and,  near 
it,  other  heights,  and  in  front  of  the  city,  was  the  Cathedral 
Fort,  or  Citadel,  all  regularly  fortified.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  city,  to  the  left,  were  forts  also  erected,  and  there 
were  trenches  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Both  the  natural  and  the  artificial  defences  of  the  city, 
were  very  strong ;  notwithstanding  which,  neither  the  charac- 
ter of  the  defences,  nor  the  number  and  composition  of  the 
garrisons  within  them,  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
American  army,  previously  to  its  arrival  before  the  city.  The 
army,  however,  pressed  forward,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
September,  arrived  at  Walnut  Springs,  three  miles  from  Mon- 
terey, having  met  with  no  resistance  more  serious  than  from 
skirmishing  parties  of  the  Mexican  cavalry. 

Monterey  was  then   under  the   command  of  Don  Pedra 

surrendered.  What  was  the  number  of  the  entire  army  of  general  Tay- 
lor ?  How  many  were  destined  for  the  attack  on  Monterey  ?  Who  led 
the  advance  ?  Describe  the  situation  of  Monterey.  Who  commanded  ia 
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Ampudia,  and  the  garrison  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand 
regular,  ami    two  or  three   thousand   irregular  troops.     N 
withstanding  thU  Mroni:  garrison,  superior  in  nuiuher  to  the 
American  army,  General  Taylor  thought  it  possible  to  carry 
tin-  place  by  storm,  with  the  artillery  and  bayonet. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  twentieth  of  September,  general 
W.>rth,  with  his  division,  was  ordered  to  make  a  detour  on 
the  ri^ht,  turn  the  hill  on  which  was  situated  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  take  a  position  on  the  Saltillo  road,  and,  if  practicable, 
carry  the  enemy's  works  on  that  quarter.  This  movement 
was  executed  during  the  evening,  and  the  troops  remained 
umler  arms,  just  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

( >n  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  the  main  battle  com- 
menced ;  and,  during  the  two  following  days,  the  Americans  SeP*> 
continued  their  assaults,  with  a  gallantry  and  perseverance 
never  surpassed,  cither  in  ancient  or  modern  warfare.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  ,»ight  of  the  twenty-third,  general  Ampu- 
dia sent  in  propositions  to  general  Taylor,  which  resulted  in 
the  surrender  and  evacuation  of  Monterey.  The  main  arti- 
cles of  the  capitulation,  were,  that  the  city,  the  fortifications, 
cannon,  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public  property,  with 
the  following  exceptions,  should  be  surrendered  to  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  United  States'  forces  :  That  the  Mex- 
ican army  be  allowed  to  retain  the  following  anus  : — the  com- 
missioned officers  their  side-arms,  the  infantry  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  the.  artillery,  one  field-battery,  not  to  exceed 
six  pieces,  with  twenty-one  rounds  of  ammunition :  That  the 
Mexican  armed  forces  retire,  within  seven  days,  beyond  the 
line  formed  by  the  pass  of  the  liinconada,  the  city  of  Linares, 
and  San  Fernando  de  Presas :  That  the  forces  of  the  United 
•s  will  not  advance  beyond  the  line  specified  in  the  fore- 
going article,  before  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks,  or  until 
the  orders  or  instructions  of  their  respective  governments  can 
be  received. 

The  Mexicans  marched  out  with  their  arms,  and  the  terms 
were  unusually  favourable  to  them.  For  this  concession, 
ng  reasons  were  assigned  by  the  American  general.  A 
change  of  government  had  just  taken  place,  in  Mexico,  be- 
lieved to  be  favourable  to  peace  ;  and,  to  have  reduced  the 
citadel  ut'  M'liitcrcy,  would  have  cost  the  lives  of  many  men. 
Moreover,  the  American  army  had  but  a  short  supply  of  pro- 

the  city  '.'     \Vh:it  was  tin-  numlier  <>f  the  pm ison  ?     Give  the  date  of  the 

tii>t  uttack.     \\hfii  tliil  tlir  Mexicans  <>tl'<  r  l<>  e:ij>itul:ite  '.'      (iivc  the  terms 

ipituliuiou.       What  loss  was  sustained  by  the  victors?     Bv  the 
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1846  visions,  and  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  distant  from 
their  dep6t. 

The  loss  of  the  American  army,  in  the  capture  of  Monte- 
rey, was  twelve  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  men, 
killed ;  twenty-two  officers  and  three  hundred  and  thirty -seven 
men,  wounded.  The  loss  suffered  by  the  enemy,  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  it  is  believed  considerably  to  have  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  victors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  American  officers  killed  and 
wounded : — 

Killed,  of  the  regular  infantry,  major  Barbour,  adjutants 
Irwin  and  Hoskins;  captains  Norris,  Field,  and  M'Kavett; 
lieutenants  Wood  and  Hazlitt;  of  the  volunteers,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Watson,  captains  Allen  and  Putnam,  lieutenant  Hett. 
Wounded,  corps  of  engineers,  major  Mansfield,  captain  Wil- 
liams :  infantry,  majors  Abercrombie  and  Lear;  captains  La- 
motte  and  Bainbridge ;  lieutenants  Jerritt,  Dilworth,  Graham, 
Rossell,  Potter,  Wainright :  volunteers,  major-general  W.  0. 
Butler;  colonel  Mitchell;  lieutenant-colonel  M'Clung;  ad- 
jutant Armstrong;  captains  George  and  Downing;  lieute- 
nants Niles,  Motter,  Cook,  and  Arthur. 

To  major-generals  Butler  and  Henderson,  and  brigadier- 
generals  Twiggs  and  Worth,  commanding  divisions,  general 
Taylor  expressed  his  obligations,  for  the  efficient  support 
which  they  rendered ;  particularly  to  general  Worth,  whose 
services,  owing  to  his  detached  position,  were  most  conspic- 
uous. 

The  campaign  of  the  Rio  Grande  had  now  been  brought 
substantially  to  a  close.  It  commenced  in  March,  1846, 
by  the  advance  of  general  Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi 
over  the  "disputed  territory,"  between  the  Neuces  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  terminated,  in  December,  with  the  military 
occupation  of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  New  Leon,  Co- 
ahuila,  and  Tamaulipas,  in  the  Mexican  Republic. 

enemy  ?     Who  were  commended  for  their  bravery  ?     When  did  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Bio  Grande  begin  and  end  ?     What  provinces  were  gained  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OPERATIONS  OP  GENERALS  KEARNEY  AND  WOOL,  AGAINST 
THE  NORTHERN  PROVINCES  OF  MEXICO.  CAPTURE  OF 
SANTA  FE.  CAPTAIN  FREMONT'S  OPERATIONS  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. COMMODORE  SLOAT  HOISTS  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG  AT  MONTEREY,  IN  THAT  PROVINCE.  COMMODORE 
STOCKTON  AND  CAPTAIN  FREMONT  COMPLETE  THE  CON- 
QUEST. MARCH  OF  COLONEL  DONIPHAN. 

WHILE  general  Taylor  was  crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
directing  his  columns  towards  Central  Mexico,  the  cabinet  at 
Washington  sent  iwo  other  columns  against  the  northern  1846 
provinces,  under  the  command,  respectively,  of  generals 
Kearney  and  Wool.  The  movements  of  these  corps,  of  less 
importance,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  were  vastly  more 
extensive  in  their  geographical  scope  and  relations.  They 
traversed  magnificent  plains,  performed  rapid,  and,  in  modern 
history,  unprecedented  marches,  and  conquered  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  United  States,  lands  unmeasured,  and  almost 
uninhabited. 

The  origin  of  these  expeditions  seems  to  have  been  an  idea 
entertained  by  the  administration,  that  the  states  of  New 
Mexico  —  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  others  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  Mexico  —  stood  ready  to  declare  themselves  indepen- 
dent :  and  that,  by  this  movement,  they  would,  at  once,  be 
detached  from  the  central  government ;  a  supposition,  proved 
by  the  result,  to  have  been  wholly  without  foundation. 

The  forces  which  were  to  compose  the  Army  of  the  West 
—  almost  wholly  volunteers — commenced  assembling  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri,  in  June,  1846.  On  the  thir- 
tieth of  that  month,  the  entire  force  had  departed.  The 
corps  of  general  Kearney  was  composed  of  colonels  Price  and 
Doniphan's  regiments,  each  numbering  eight  hundred  men  ; 
major  Clarke's  battalion,  four  hundred;  Sumner's  regular 
dragoons,  two  hundred ;  and  the  Mormon  battalion,  five  hun- 
dred; in  all,  twegty-seven  hundred.  A  large  part  of  this 

QUESTIONS.  —  What  generals  were  sent  to  the  northern  provinces  of 
Mexico?  Where  did  the  Army  of  the  West  assemble?  What  descrip- 
tion of  troops  composed  it?  What  was  the  point  of  destination?  At 
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1846  f°rce  were  mounted  men,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  a  body  of  artillery,  and  a  train  of  wagons. 
The  point  to  be  reached,  Santa  F6,  was  one  thousand  miles 
distant.  For  the  greater  part  of  that  distance  —  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Bent's  Fort,  on  the  Arkansas  —  the  road  lay 
over  vast  plains,  which,  for  ages,  had  been  the  pasturage  of 
the  buffalo,  or  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Indian.  On  the 
third  of  August,  general  Kearney  left  Bent's  Fort,  and,  in 
ten  days,  approached  the  Mexican  settlements;  general  Ar- 
mijo,  who  had  gathered,  from  the  adjacent  provinces,  a  for- 
midable force,  having  retired,  without  offering  any  resistance. 
On  the  eighteenth,  the  American  general  passed  through  the 
defile  left  undefended  by  the  Mexicans,  and,  in  a  few  hours, 
entered  Santa  F6.  Marching  with  his  troops  to  the  palace, 
he  hoisted  the  standard  of  the  Union,  under  a  salute  of  can- 
non, and,  the  next  day,  he  addressed  the  people,  proclaiming 
that  the  American  army  came  to  establish  a  free  government, 
offered  the  people  protection,  and,  in  conformity  with  his  in- 
structions, absolved  them  from  their  allegiance  to  their  for- 
mer government,  and  claimed  them  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  !  a  proceeding  wholly  at  variance  with  the  usages  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  international  law. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  cabinet  at  Washington  formed 
the  plan  of  moving  a  column  upon  Santa  Fe,  they  also  orga- 
nized another  against  the  Central  States  of  Mexico.  This 
was  called  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  and  was  directed  to  march 
upon  Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  strength  and 
wealth.  This  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Wool.  It  was  composed  of  five  companies  of  United 
States  dragoons,  under  colonel  Harney;  two  companies  of 
regular  infantry,  under  captain  Bonneville ;  one  regiment  of 
Arkansas  cavalry,  commanded  by  colonel  Yell;  two  regi- 
ments of  Illinois  infantry,  by  colonel  Hardin,  and  one  com- 
pany of  Kentucky  cavalry,  under  captain  Williams ;  amount- 
ing, in  all,  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty. 

These  troops  were  directed,  by  the  war  department,  to  as- 
semble at  Antonio  de  Bexar,  on  the  river  Antonio,  and  thence 
proceed  to  Chihuahua,  by  Presidio  del  Rio  Grande.  They 
arrived  at  Antonio  before  the  first  of  September,  and  were 

•what  distance  ?  Describe  the  road.  How  long  were  4hese  troops  assem- 
bling and  marching  to  Santa  Fe"  ?  How  did  Kearney  act  when  he  took 
possession  of  Santa  Fe"  ?  What  other  army  was  organized  ?  For  what 
purpose?  Who  commanded  this  army?  (iive  the  kinds  of  troops  and 
the  aggregate  number.  Where  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  ?  What  did 
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to  march  upon  the  place  of  their  destination.  At 
lojgtii.  funeral  Wool  wrote  to  general  Taylor,  and  inquired, 
"  what  is  to  be  gained  by  going  to  Chihuahua?"  when  the 
Luter,  then  about  to  occupy  the  state  of  Taraaulipas,  by 
in.u-ching  to  Victoria,  replied,  that  he  should  abandon  the 
'Ution  to  Chihuahua,  and  advance,  with  his  whole  column, 
to  Parras  ;  a  place  still  farther  to  the  south,  and  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Saltillo.  Here,  the  army  remained,  until,  in  the 
month  of  December,  it  joined  the  division  of  general  Worth, 
in  the  town  of  Saltillo;  the  object  of  the  enterprise  —  the 
conquest  of  Chihuahua  —  having  been  previously  abandoned. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  another  branch  of  the 
extended  system  of  operations,  which  had  been  organised 
agaiust  our  sister  republic.  In  the  autumn  of  1845,  captain 
Fremont,  of  the  topographical  corps  of  engineers,  set  out  with 
an  armed  party  of  men,  equipped  for  hunting  and  Indian 
warfare,  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior of  California.  This  officer  had  been  greatly  distinguished, 
in  a  previous  expedition,  for  bold  enterprise,  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  interesting  researches,  amidst  the  wilderness  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  ostensible  object  of  his  present 
journey,  was  to  seek  a  new  route  to  Oregon,  farther  south 
thun  that  travelled  by  emigrants,  and  to  make,  also,  scientific 
discoveries,  amidst  these  unknown  and  undescribed  regions 
of  the  west.  His  well-known  love  of  science,  and  his  hitherto 
scrupulously  correct  conduct,  afforded  a  strong  presumption 
that  such  w;is  the  real  design  of  his  mission;  but,  it  is  ques- 
tionable, whether,  without  the  permission  of  the  Mexican 
government,  ho  was  justified  in  entering  the  territory,  even 
tor  such  an  avowed  pacific  pur|n»e. 

It  is  beyond  the  limited  scope  of  this  historical  epitome,  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  captain  Fremont's  numerous  achieve- 
ments. We  can  record  little  more  than  the  mere  final  result. 
He  pursued  his  journey,  undisturbed  by  any  extraordinary 
events,  until,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1846,  he  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monterey,  in  the  province  of 
California.  To  avoid  suspicion,  or  hostile  collision,  he  Itft 
his  party  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Monterey,  and  pro- 
ceeded alone  to  that  place,  to  explain  the  object  of  his  visit. 
Here,  he  waited  upon  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Larkin,  and 
then  called  upon  the  governor,  DC  Castro.  The  governor 
complained,  that  he  v.  a-  linn^'in^  an  anii''<l  force  into  the 


T:i\lnr  or-liT?  NYlmi  other  expedition  is  mentioned  and  who 
touiui;iii'!c  t  it  .'  Whfit  is  Miid  of  Fremont?  Describe  his  journey.  On 
leaving  Monterey,  which  route  did  Fremont  pursue?  What  caused  hii 

88 
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1846  province,  with  hostile  views.  Captain  Fremont  replied,  that 
he  was  not  even  an  officer  of  the  line,  but  belonged  to  the 
topographical  corps,  and  that  his  object  was  to  survey  a  new 
route  to  Oregon,  in  a  more  southerly  direction,  and  that  he 
desired  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin.  To 
this,  the  governor  assented.  Captain  Fremont  then  returned, 
and  brought  his  men  nearer  to  the  town ;  when  he  was  in- 
formed, that  the  governor  was  raising  troops  in  order  to  attack 
him,  and  warned,  by  Mr.  Larkin,  of  his  danger.  Thus 
warned,  he  took  post,  with  his  small  party,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra,  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  Monterey,  and 
overlooking  that  town.  Thence,  having  observed  De  Castro 
preparing  to  attack  him,  he  hoisted  the  American  flag,  and 
informed  De  Castro  that  he  would  defend  his  post,  to  the  last. 
De  Castro  made  a  feint  of  forcing  the  position,  but  did  not 
attack  him,  and,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  captain  Fremont 
moved,  from  his  elevated  quarters,  by  the  valley  of  San  Joa- 
quin, and  commenced  his  march,  by  slow  degrees,  towards 
Oregon. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  he  had  arrived  at  the  great  Tla- 
math  lake;  but,  finding  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
covered  with  snow,  and  himself  and  party  surrounded  by  hos- 
tile Indians,  he  determined  to  return  by  the  river  Sacramento 
On  his  arrival  at  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  he  learned  that 
governor  De  Castro  was  at  Zanona,  on  the  opposite  side,  pre- 
paring an  expedition  against  the  American  settlements,  and 
he  determined,  on  the  sixth  of  June,  to  overthrow,  if  possible, 
the  Mexican  government  of  California ;  although  he  was  not, 
at  that  time,  informed,  that  war  then  existed  between  the 
American  and  Mexican  republics.  A  series  of  conflicts  ensued, 
between  the  party  of  captain  Fremont  and  the  Mexicans, 
invariably  in  favour  of  the  former,  in  every  engagement 
greatly  inferior  in  number.  Meanwhile,  commodore  Sloat 
arrived  upon  the  coast;  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1846,  had 
hoisted  the  American  flag,  at  Monterey ;  and,  on  the  twenty- 
second,  commodore  Stockton  assumed  the  command  of  the 
n%al  forces,  and,  in  conjunction  with  captain  Fremont,  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  of  the  Mexican  government  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

But  the  civil  government,  instituted  by  the  American  com- 
manders, so  novel  in  its  character,  was  not  permitted  to  re- 
main long  undisturbed.  In  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  a  tragedy  occurred,  which  startled  the  Americans, 

return  ?    What  did  he  determine  to  do  ?     What  is  said  of  commodores 
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both  in  New  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Governor  1345 
Charles  l.ciit,  with  Mr.  Klliott,  the  sheriff,  and  thirty  other 
•us.  W-TC  massacred,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Toos.  In  a  short  time,  the  insurrection  became  general,  and 
cnlniii'l  Price,  who  connnan<led  the  troops  at  Santa  F6,  learned 
that  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  Mexicans  and  Indians  were 
advancing  against  the  place.  Mustering  a  force  of  nearly 
four  hundred  men  —  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  —  he 
marched  out,  on  the  twenty-third,  to  meet  them.  He  found 
them  occupying  a  strong  position,  on  the  heights,  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Cordova.  A  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  dispersion  of  the  enemy.  A  series  of  engagements  fol- 
lowed; and,  taken  as  a  wholo,  tho  short  campaign  of  colonel 
Price,  aided  by  captains  Bur^win  and  Angrecy,  lieutenant 
ihvr  and  other  officers,  from  the  twentieth  of  January  to  the 
fifth  of  February,  1847,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  ex- 
hibitions of  military  gallantry  that  occurred  in  the  minor 
branches  of  the  war. 

During  the  winter  of  1846-7,  the  Californians,  also,  either 
not  properly  understanding,  or  not  impressed  with  the  value 
of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  rose  in  insur- 
rection. 

Subsequently  to  the  conquest  of  Now  Mexico,  by  general 
Kearney,  there  occurred,  in  the  northern  provinces,  one  of 
those  military  adventures,  which  convert  the  realities  of  his- 
tory into  the  brilliant  and  fascinating  scenes  of  romance. 
This  was  the  march  of  colonel  Doniphan's  corps,  through  the 
wild  and  unknown  regions  of  Northern  Mexico.  In  the  early 
part  of  December,  1846,  that  officer  left  Santa  Fe,  with  eight 
hundred  men  (increased,  afterwards,  to  nine  hundred),  des- 
tined for  Chihuahua.  On  the  the  twenty-seventh,  he  entered 
El  Paso  del  Norte,  without  opposition.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
of  February,  1847,  he  encountered  general  Heredia,  strongly 
posted,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery, 
near  the  llancho  Sacramento,  on  the  river  Sacramento,  and, 
after  a  severe  conflict,  drove  them  from  their  position,  with  a 
loss,  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  of  all  their  artillery,  and  oafe 
hundred  men  killed.  In  this  engagement,  he  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  lieutenant-colonels  Mitchell  and  Jackson,  majors 
Clarke  and  Gilpin,  captain  Weightman,  and  other  officers  of 
the  regular  army ;  and  he  entered  the  city  of  Chihuahua  on 
the  first  of  March. 

Sloat  and  Stockton  ?  Describe  the  insurrection  in  California.  Give  the 
date.  What  military  adventure  occurred  in  the  northern  provinces? 
Describe  it.  What  battle  was  fought  ?  What  city  was  entered  ? 
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General  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


GREAT   BATTLE   OF   BUENA   VISTA.       SIGNAL   DEFEAT   OF 
SANTA    ANNA. 

1846  HAVING  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  multifarious  and 
desultory  operations  of  the  American  forces  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Mexico,  we  are  now  called  back  to  the  continua- 
tion of  those  more  important  movements  :  the  acquisition  of 
the  capital  itself.  In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the 
war  department,  general  Taylor,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1846,  ordered  generals  Twiggs,  Quitman,  aud  Pillow,  from 
Monterey  to  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  joining,  at  Tampico, 
the  expedition,  under  general  Scott,  designed  to  operate 
against  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  general 
Patterson's  division  left  Matamoras,  for  the  same  destination ; 
•while  general  Worth's  division  proceeded  from  Saltillo  to 
Camargo,  thence  to  Matamoras,  and  joined  general  Scott  at 
the  Brazos.* 

Soon    after   reaching   Monterey,  general  Taylor   received 

Feb.  intelligence,  that  a  party  of  dragoons,  under  colonel  May,  had 
been  surprised  at  Encarnacion,  and  that  majors  Borland  and 

*  General  Winfield   Scott  was   born   near  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
June,  13th,  1786. 

UXJESTIOXS.  —  Who   were   ordered   to  join  general  Scott?     For  what 
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wor^  Itikon  prisoners,  by  general  Minon,  at  the  head 
:';ccii  Imii'lr.d  men.  Thrsr  circumstances  induced  gene- 
ral Taylor  to  believe  that  Santa  Anna  intended  to  advance, 
with  Ins  whole  army,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  proceed 
imnu'diatrly  to  Saltillo,  to  give  him  battle.  Leaving  fifteen 
hundred  men  at  Monterey,  he  reached  Saltillo  on  the  second 
<>f  1-Ybruary ;  the  effective  force,  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, being  then  about  five  thousand.  On  the  fourth,  he 
advanced  to  Agua  Nueva,  a  strong  position,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Saltillo  to  San  Luis.  Here,  he  remained  until  the 
twenty-first,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Santa  Anna 
was  advancing  with  his  whole  army.  Having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  strong  mountain-passes,  he  decided  that  BUENA 
VISTA,  a  ravine,  eleven  miles  from  Saltillo,  was  the  most 
eligible  place  to  make  a  stand,  against  a  force  so  overwhelm- 
ing. He  therefore  fell  back  to  that  pass,  and,  having  formed 
his  army  in  order  of  battle,  calmly  awaited  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach. 

About  noon,  on  the  twenty-first,  a  white  flag  was  seen  issu- 
ing from  the  Mexican  camp,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  brought, 
to  general  Taylor,  a  communication  from  Santa  Anna.  "You 
are  surrounded,"  said  this  summons,  "by  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  cannot,  in  any  human  probability,  avoid  suffering 
a  rout,  and  being  cut  to  pieces,  with  your  troops;  but,  as  you 
deserve  consideration  and  particular  esteem,  I  wish  to  save 
you  from  a  catastrophe,  and,  for  that  purpose,  give  you  this 
notice,  in  order  that  you  may  surrender  at  discretion  ;  under 
assurance,  that  you  will  be  treated  with  the  consideration 
belonging  to  the  Mexican  character;  to  which  end,  you  will 
be  granted  an  hour's  time,  to  make  up  your  mind,  to  com- 
mence from  the  moment  when  my  flag  of  truce  arrives  in 
your  camp."  To  this  very  courteous  and  humane  communi- 
cation, general  Taylor  returned  for  answer :  "  In  reply  to  your 
note  'of  this  date,  summoning  me  to  surrender  my  forces  at 
discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  decline  acceding  to  your 
request." 

The  position  of  the  American  array  was,  at  this  moment, 
most  critical.  All  the  regular  troops,  with  the  exception  of 
four  companies  of  artillery,  and  a  small  body  of  horse,  had 
been  withdrawn,  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  The 
Volunteers,  of  which  his  army  was  mainly  composed,  had 

purpose?      Who    were    taken   prisoners?      Where   did    Taylor   march? 
How  long  did  he  remain  at  Apia  Niu-vu'.'     Where  did  he  make 
a  stand?     Whut  occurred  on  the  twenty-lir* t '.'      Relate  the  proposal  of 
Anna.     What  wus  Taylor's   reply  ?     State   the   number   of  «uch 
33* 
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Ig46  received  some  instructions  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  camp, 
but  had  not  attained  that  perfection  of  field  manoeuvring, 
•which  gives  confidence  on  the  day  of  battle.  The  army  of 
Santa  Anna  was  admirably  equipped,  and  was  composed  of 
the  flower  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and,  being  twenty  thousand 
in  number,  was  more  than  four  to  one  of  the  army  which  it 
came  to  conquer.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  signal  dis- 
advantages, and  although  general  Taylor  had  been  advised, 
by  general  Scott,  to  fall  back,  so  as  to  avoid  a  conflict,  and 
the  fate  of  the  whole  army,  his  own  and  his  country's  fame, 
and  his  place  in  history,  seemed  all  suspended  on  the  issue  of 
a  single  battle,  he  resolved  to  await,  in  his  chosen  Thermo- 
pylae, the  hazard  of  the  coming  conflict. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  general  Taylor  saw  the 
Mexican  army  approach  the  mountain  pass  selected  by  him 
for  the  security  of  his  army.  The  relative  position,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  battle,  and  during  a  short  time  after- 
wards, is  interesting.  The  enemy's  right,  opposed  to  the 
American  left,  was  concentrated  in  columns  of  attack  beyond 
a  spur  of  the  mountain,  and  his  riflemen  were  on  the  side  of 
this  inaccessible  mountain,  firing  across  a  deep  gulley  at  their 
opponents'  riflemen,  on  the  same  mountain.  A  small  emi- 
nence and  spur  of  the  mountain,  between  them,  was  unoccu- 
pied by  either  party.  On  the  American  extreme  left,  was 
the  third  Indiana  regiment,  supported  by  three  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery ;  one  of  which  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  enemy, 
owing  to  all  the  horses  and  gunners  attached  to  it  having 
been  killed.  Next,  was  the  first  Illinois  regiment,  with  a 
piece  of  artillery  on  each  flank ;  next,  two  pieces  of  artillery 
and  a  squadron  of  dragoons ;  next,  two  pieces  of  artillery 
and  the  second  Kentucky  foot;  next,  four  companies  of  the 
second  Illinois  regiment,  on  a  spur  of  the  plateau,  at  the  foot 
of  which  was  a  parapet  across  the  road,  behind  which  were 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  companies  of  the  second  Il- 
linois regiment.  A  little  to  the  rear,  was  the  second  Indiana 
regiment,  on  an  eminence,  behind  which  was  a  squadron  of 
dragoons ;  and,  still  further  to  the  rear,  near  the  rancho  of 
Buena  Vista,  was  the  first  Mississippi  regiment,  and  one  piece 
of  artillery,  just  arrived  from  Saltillo,  under  general  Taylor. 
In  the  rear  of  the  extreme  left,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
were  the  Kentucky  and  the  Arkansas  cavalry. 

The  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  which  had  commenced  on  the 
twenty-first  of  February,  continued  during  the  twenty-second, 

army.     What  had  Scott  ordered  ?     What  WMS    the  date  of  the  action  ? 
Describe  the  position  of  the  armies  at  the  commencement  of  th«  battle  ? 
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and  was  not  decided  until  the  twenty-third.  It  was  a  well- 
contested  iidd  ;  in  which,  oven  the  Mexicans,  although 
worsted,  serin  to  li:ive  suH^red  no  dishonour.  At  a  critical 
moment,  indeed,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  appeared  to  hang 
between  vibrating  scales.  "In  the  mean  time,"  says  the 
American  commander,  in  his  detailed  report  of  the  engage- 
ment, "  the  firing  had  partially  ceased,  on  the  principal  field. 
The  enemy  seemed  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  protection  of 
his  artillery,  and  1  had  left  the  plateau,  for  a  moment,  when 
I  was  recalled  thither  by  a  very  heavy  musketry  fire.  Ou 
niing  that  position,  I  discovered  that  our  infantry  (Illinois 
and  second  Kentucky)  had  engaged  a  greatly  superior  force  of 
the  enemy  —  evidently  his  reserve  —  and  that  they  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  moment  was  most  critical. 
Captain  O'Brien,  with  two  pieces,  had  sustained  this  heavy 
charge  to  the  last,  and  (nearly  all  his  gunners  and  horses 
having  been  killed)  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  his  guns  on 
the  field  —  his  infantry  support  being  entirely  routed.  Cap- 
tain Bragg,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  left,  was  ordered 
at  once  into  battery.  Without  any  infantry  to  support  him, 
and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this  officer  came 
rapidly  into  action,  the  Mexican  line  being  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  muzzle  of  his  pieces.  The  first  discharge  of  canister 
caused  the  enemy  to  hesitate  ;  the  second  and  third  drove 
him  back,  in  disorder,  and  saved  the  day.  The  second  Ken- 
tucky regiment,  which  had  advanced  beyond  supporting  dis- 
tance, in  this  affair,  was  driven  back,  and  closely  pursued  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  Taking  a  ravine,  which  led  in  the  di- 
rection of  captain  Washington's  battery,  their  pursuers  be- 
came exposed  to  his  fire,  which  soon  checked  and  drove  them 
back,  with  loss.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of  our  artillery 
had  taken  position  on  the  plateau,  covered  by  the  Mississippi 
and  third  Indiana  regiments  ;  the  former  of  which  had  reach- 
ed the  ground  in  time  to  pour  a  fire  into  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy,  and  contribute  to  his  repulse. 

"  The  American  force,  engaged  in  the  action  of  Bucna 
Vi>ta,  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  officers,  and  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  Of  this  num- 
ber, two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  light 
artillery,  making  not  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty-three 
nit  n,  composed  the  only  force  of  regular  troops;  the  strength 
of  the  Mexican  army  being  twenty  thousand.  Our  loss  is 
two  hundred  and  .sixty-seven  killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  wounded,  and  twenty-three  missing.  The  Mexican  loss 


How  long  did  the  battle  of  Bueiia  Vista  continue  ?     How  many  Aineri- 
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18-16  *n  kiltecl  and  wounded,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  fifteen 
hundred. 

"  Our  loss  has  been  especially  severe  in  officers  ;  twenty. 
eight  having  been  killed  on  the  field.  We  have  to  lament 
the  death  of  captain  George  Lincoln,  assistant  adjutant-gene- 
ral, serving  in  the  staff  of  general  Wool  ;  but  no  loss  falls 
more  heavily  on  the  army,  than  that  of  colonel  Hardin,  of 
the  first  Illinois,  and  colonel  M'Kee  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Clay  (son  of  Henry  Clay),  of  the  second  Kentucky  regiment." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GENERAL  SCOTT  ORDERED  TO  VERA  CRUZ.  BOMBARDMENT 
AND  CAPTURE  OP  THE  CITY  AND  CASTLE  OP  SAN  JUAN 
D'ULLOA.  MARCHES  TOWARDS  MEXICO.  STORMING  OP 
CERRO  GORDO.  JALAPA,  PEROTE,  AND  PUEBLA,  CAP- 
TURED. STORMING  OF  CONTRERAS  AND  CHERUBUSCO. 
STORMING  OP  MOLINO  DEL  REY,  CASA  DE  MATA,  AND 
CHAPULTEPEC.  GENERAL  SCOTT  ENTERS  THE  CITY  OP 
MEXICO.  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

1847  ^N  ^e  el'gntcentn  °f  November,  1846,  general  Winfield 
Scott,  who  had  so  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Three 
Years'  War  with  England,  was  directed,  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  army,  destined  to  make  a  descent  upon  Vera  Cruz.  That 
officer  reached  the  Rio  Grande  about  the  first  of  the  ensuing 
year.  Early  in  the  month,  it  became  evident,  that  some  of 
the  principal  arrangements  for  the  attack  upon  that  place, 
were  not  likely  to  be  soon  completed,  by  the  government. 
The  bill  for  raising  ten  additional  regiments,  was  overlooked, 
by  the  administration,  in  their  desire  to  supersede  both  gene- 
ral Scott  and  general  Taylor,  by  placing  a  political  partizan, 
a  mere  civilian,  of  no  military  experience,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  with  the  superior  title  of  "  lieutenant-general ; "  a  rank, 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  bill,  which 
ought  to  have  passed  during  the  first  week  of  the  session, 

cans  were  in  the  action  ?     What  number  of  Mexicans  ?     Give  the  loss  on 
both  sides '!     Name  the  American  officers  who  fell  ? 

QUESTIONS.  . —  Who  was  ordered  to  Veva  Cruz  ?    When  did  he  reach  th« 
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was  not  finally  enacted  until  a  day  or  two  before  the  adjourn- 1^7 
ment. 

Having  been  joined  by  the  troops  from  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande,  general  Scott  halted,  for  a  few  days,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  they  were 
taki'ii  on  board  transports,  and  proceeded  to  join  others,  who 
hail  made  their  rendezvous  at  the  island  of  Lobos,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz ;  and  the  troops  being  thus  collected,  the  whole  army 
proceeded  to  Antonio  Lizardo. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  March,  general  Scott, 
in  a  steamer,  with  commodore  Conner,  reconnoitred  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  best  landing-place.  The  spot 
chosen  was  the  shore  west  of  the  island  of  Sacrificios,  and 
south  of  the  city.  Every  man  expected  to  meet  opposition 
at  the  landing ;  for  such,  in  military  judgment,  should  have 
been  the  course  of  the  enemy ;  aud  resistance,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  made,  had  the  landing  taken  place  at  the 
point  where  it  was  expected  by  them,  and  where  their  forces 
were  collected.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  against 
any  possible  contingency.  Two  steamers  and  five  gun-boats, 
arranged  in  line,  covered  the  landing.  Five  thousand  five  M?r> 
hundred  troops  embarked  in  sixty-seven  surf-boats.  It  had 
been  ordered  that  these  should  form  in  line,  but  a  strong  cur- 
rent breaking  up  the  order  of  arrangement,  Worth  command- 
ed each  to  pull  for  its  own  columns.  The  signal  guns  were 
fired  —  the  seamen  bent  to  their  oars,  and  the  boats  swept 
rapidly  towards  the  beach.  The  first  division  had  landed  a 
little  before  sunset ;  the  second  and  third  followed,  in  succes- 
sion; and,  before  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  army,  numbering 
twelve  thousand,  was  landed,  without  the  slightest  accident, 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

No  troops  of  the  enemy  made  direct  opposition  to  the 
American  army,  on  reaching  the  beach  ;  but  the  garrison  of 
the  castle  and  city  kept  up  a  constant  firing,  with  round  shot 
and  thirteen-inch  shells.  The  several  corps  immediately 
occupied  the  lines  of  investment,  to  which  they  had  respec- 
tively been  assigned  by  general  Scott's  orders.  These  orders 
pointed  out  the  most  minute  particulars,  and  were  based  upon 
prior  information,  obtained  by  the  engineer  and  topographical 
departments,  and  carefully  studied  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
1'arties  of  the  enemy  appeared,  and  skirmishes  occurred,  but 

Rio  Grande  ?  \Vherewas  the  rendezvous  ?  Who  reconnoitred  the  city  ? 
What  place  was  chosen  for  lauding?  How  was  it  effected?  Give  the 
number  of  troops  ?  Was  the.  landing  opposed  ?  VVheu  was  the  invest- 
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1847  n°thing  seriously  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  investment ; 
and,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  the  entire  army  had  occupied 
its  positions. 

On  the  twenty-second,  seven  of  the  ten-inch  mortars  being 
ar'  in  position,  and  other  works  in  progress,  general  Scott  sum- 
moned the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender.  The  go- 
vernor, who  had  the  command  also  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
chose  to  consider  the  summons  as  requiring  him  to  surrender 
the  castle,  as  well  as  the  city,  and  rejected  the  proposition. 
On  the  return  of  the  flag,  the  mortar  battery,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  hundred  yards,  opened  its  fire  upon  the  city,  and 
continued  to  fire  during  the  day  and  night.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  batteries  were  reinforced  with  twenty-four  pound- 
ers and  paixhan  guns.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  all  the  batteries 
were  in  tremendous  activity.  The  scene  was  sublime.  The 
darkness  of  night  was  illuminated  with  blazing  shells,  circling 
through  the  air.  The  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  heavy  fall  of 
descending  shot,  were  heard  through  the  streets  of  the  be- 
sieged city.  The  roofs  of  buildings  were  on  fire.  The  domes 
of  churches  reverberated  with  fearful  explosions.  The  sea 
was  reddened  with  the  broadsides  of  ships.  The  castle  of 
San  Juan  returned,  from  its  heavy  batteries,  the  fire,  the 
light,  the  smoke,  the  din  of  battle.  The  batteries  had  pro- 
duced a  terrible  effect  upon  the  city;  and  it  was  now  clear, 
that  a  crisis  had  arrived.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-sixth,  general  Landero,  to  whom  the  command  had 
been  assigned,  by  general  Morales,  made  overtures  of  sur- 
render. Arrangements  had  been  made,  by  general  Scott,  for 
carrying  the  city  by  assault,  on  that  very  day.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  Mexican  general  rendered  this  unnecessary,  and 
generals  Worth  and  Pillow,  and  colonel  Totten,  a  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  engineer  corps,  who  had  conducted  the 
siege,  were  appointed  commissioners  by  general  Scott,  assisted, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  discussion,  by  captain  Aulick,  who 
represented  commodore  Perry,  to  treat  with  others,  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz ;  and,  late  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  days,  articles  of  capitu- 
lation, for  both  the  city  and  castle,  were  signed. 

The  American  batteries  had  thrown  three  thousand  ten- 
inch  shells,  two  hundred  howitzer  shells,  one  thousand  paix- 
han, and  twenty-five  hundred  round  shot,  weighing,  in  the 
whole,  half  a  million  of  pounds. 

ment  of  the  city  completed  ?     When  did   Scott  demand   a.  surrender  ? 
What  answer  was  returned  ?     Describe  the  siege.     When  were  overtures 
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By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  all  the  arms  and  munitions  1347 
of  war  wi-iv  surrendered  to  the  United  States;  five  thousand 
jirisnin-rs  suiTi'inlored  on  parole;  nearly  five  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery  were  taken ;  the  best  port  of  Mexico  captured 
and  possessed ;  and  the  far-famed  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
aftiT  its  recent  improvements,  said  to  be  impregnable,  yielded 
its  defences  to  the  superior  skill  of  the  Anglo-Americans.  In 
this  great  and  successful  enterprise,  the  American  army  met 
with  little  loss;  only  two  officers,  captains  Alburtis  and  Vin- 
ton,  and  a  few  private  soldiers,  having  been  killed. 

General  Scott,  in  his  report  to  the  department  at  Washing- 
ton, speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  aid  rendered  him  by 
the  vessels  of  war,  in  his  attack  upon  Vera  Cruz.  Commo- 
dores Conner  and  Perry,  and  captains  Aulick  and  Tatnall, 
were  the  principal  officers  of  the  navy.  Captain  Aulick  com- 
manded the  naval  battery,  on  shore ;  at  which  midshipman 
Shubrick,  a  highly  promising  young  officer,  was  killed,  by  a 
round  shot,  fired  directly  at  him,  from  the  castle. 

Some  incidents  of  this  siege  are  related,  which  illustrate 
the  character  of  general  Scott,  and  the  nature  of  the  war. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  general  was  walking  along  the 
trenches,  the  soldiers  frequently  rose  up,  and  looked  over  the 
parapet.  The  general  cried  out  "  Down — down,  men — don't 
expose  yourselves."  — "  But,  general,"  said  one,  "you  are 
exposed."  —  "Oh,"  replied  Scott,  "generals,  now-a-days,  can 
be  made  out  of  any  body,  but  men  cannot  be  had." 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  lieutenant  Hunter, 
of  the  navy,  by  an  ingenious  ruse,  captured  the  towns  of 
Alvarado  and  Hacutalpain,  without  firing  a  gun ;  and,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  April,  in  the  following  year,  a  small  squadron 
of  the  American  fleet,  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Perry,  entered  the  harbour  of  Tuspan,  attacked  the  town, 
and  finally  gained  possession  of  it,  wii.h  the  loss  of  only  seven- 
teen men,  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Worth  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  the  commander-in-chief  pursued  his  march  to  the  capi- 
tal of  Mexico.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  the  veteran  Twiggs, 
with  his  heroic  division,  took  the  Jalapa  road.  Other  divi- 
sions rapidly  followed.  In  three  days,  they  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountains ;  from  whose  heights,  could  be  seen  the 
splendid  vision  of  Orizaba,  and  its  snow-crowned  tops,  along 

of  surrender  made  ?  Give  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  What  was  the 
loss  of  the  Mexicans?  Of  the  Americans?  Did  the  navy  render  any 
service?  What  towns  wrrc  soon  al'trrwards  captured?  Who  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Vera  Crux  ?  What  was  now  the  object  of  general 
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the  ridges  of  which  the  road  continued  to  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Montezumas,  with  fifteen  thousand  men.  Defeated  at 
Buena  Vista,  the  Mexican  chief  had  rapidly  traversed  the 
interior  provinces,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and 
now  sought  to  defend  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  with  batte- 
ries and  intrenchraents. 

Here,  general  Twiggs  made  a  reconnoissance,  on  the  twelfth, 
Apr.  and  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  next  morning ;  and  ao- 
12  cordingly,  on  the  thirteenth,  issued  his  orders,  assigning  to 
each  division  its  particular  duties.  General  Patterson  having 
heard  of  these  arrangements,  came  up,  and  sent  an  order  to 
general  Twiggs  to  suspend  offensive  operations  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  commander-in-chief  in  person,  or  a  command 
from  him  for  the  attack.  General  Scott  arrived  on  the  four- 
teenth, and,  having  made  a  new  reconnoissance,  concluded 
that  an  attack  in  front  might  prove  abortive,  the  batteries 
there  being  commanded  by  still  higher  defences,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Cffro  Gordo.  He  therefore  ordered  a  road  to  be  cnt, 
to  the  right  of  the  American  army,  but  to  the  left  of  Cerro 
Grordo;  which  wound  around  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
ascended  them  in  the  rear  of  the  Mexican  forts,  and  there 
rejoined  the  Jalapa  road,  behind  the  whole  Mexican  position. 
For  three  days,  the  Mexicans  did  not  discover  it.  It  was 
nearly  finished  on  the  seventeenth,  when  they  fired  with 
grape  and  musketry  upon  the  working  parties.  Twiggs 
promptly  advanced  to  the  storm,  and  carried  the  hill  below 
Cerro  Gordo,  but  above  the  new  road.  All  was  safe,  now, 
17  and  all  was  ready  for  the  approaching  battle.  General  Scott 
at  this  time  issued  his  celebrated  orders,  dated  Plan  del  Rio. 
They  detailed,  with  prophetic  accuracy,  the  movements  of  the 
following  day  —  the  positions,  the  attack,  the  battle,  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  hot  pursuit,  until  the  spires  of  Jalapa  should 
appear  in  sight.  Cerro  Gordo  is  gained,  Vasquez,  the  Mexi- 
can general,  is  killed  in  the  fortress,  and  general  La  Vega 
(who  had  been  exchangod,  after  his  capture  at  Ilesaca  de  la 
Pahna)  surrenders,  with  three  thousand  men.  Santa  Anna, 
with  Almonte,  Canalizo,  and  eight  thousand,  had  escaped, 
leaving  their  carriages  and  baggage  behind,  and  took  the  road 
to  Jalapa. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  from  Plan  del  Rio,  general 
Scott  announces,  to  the  war  department,  that  he  is  incura- 
bered  with  the  results  of  victory.  Three  thousand  prisoners, 
forty-three  pieces  of  bronze  artillery,  manufactured  at  Seville; 

Scott?    .  What  heights  were   occupied  by  the  Mexicans?     Which  army 
was  ,'Jfsvious?     Give  the  date.     What'became  of  Santa  Anna?     What 
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fivo  thousand  stand  of  arras,  five  generals,  with  the  munitions  jg^y 

f  an  army.     The  men  were  paroled,  and  the 
MII  ill-arms  destroyed. 

Santa  Anna's  carriage,  with  a  largo  amount  of  specie,  was 
captured.  Of  this  property,  that  part  which  belonged  per- 
sonally to  the  Mexican  commander,  general  Scott  was  most 
can  t'ul  to  return  to  his  agent;  it  being  a  principle,  carefully 
observed  by  the  American  general,  that  war  was  not  a  scheme 
for  robbery,  but  an  honourable  contest  of  nations,  for  national 
rights. 

In  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  the  loss  of  the  American  Apr 
army,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  two  hundred  and    18 
fifty.     Amongst  the  latter,  besides  many  officers  of  inferior 
rank,  were  generals  Shields  and  Pillow.     The  loss  of   the 
enemy,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  estimated  at  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Not  one  of  the  prisoners  paroled  at  Vera  Cruz,  w|j^  believed 
to  have  been  in  the  lines  of  Cerro  Gordo. 

The  rout  of  the  Mexican  army,  from  the  field  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  was  complete.  A  division  of  the  American  troops 
entered  Jalapa,  on  the  nineteenth ;  the  strong  position  of  La 
Hoya  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  with  its  artillery  and 
works ;  on  the  twenty-second,  Worth  and  his  division  occu- 
pied the  strong  castle  of  Perote ;  and,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  after  encountering  little  resistance,  he  entered  the 
ancient  city  of  Puebla.  Thus,  in  a  campaign,  which  extended 
only  from  the  twelfth  of  March  to  the  fifteenth  of  May,  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  had  been  besieged  and  taken ;  the  famed 
cattle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  had  fallen;  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo  was  fought  and  won ;  the  city  of  Jalapa  taken ;  the 
castle  and  town  of  Perote  captured,  and  the  fine  city  of  Puebla 
occupied.  Ten  thousand  men  made  prisoners  of  war;  seven 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon;  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  thirty 
thousand  shells  and  shot,  were  the  spoils  of  the  triumphant 
victories,  which  had  attended  the  American  army,  in  a  cam- 
paign of  only  two  months. 

Six  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Puebla,  was  the  great 
city  of  Cholulu,  which  once  contained  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  in  which-  Cortex  beheld  the  towers  of  four 
hundred  idol  temples.  Of  this  great  city,  not  a  vestige  re- 
mains. Not  a  brick,  nor  a  stone,  now  rests  upon  another. 
One  monument  stands  in  gloomy  and  solitary  grandeur, 

full  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  ?     Name  the  American  generals  whc 
•  UN <lcd.      What  w;i,   tin-   length  of  this  campin^r.'      M.-ntiun   the 
results  of  the  American  o^iHtioua.     What  great  city  onee  Hood  ae«r 
84 
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jg47  amidst  the  vast  plain  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  This  is 
the  great  pyramid,  truncated  at  the  top,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  god  of  the  Aztecs.  This  pyramid  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  the  ruins  of  ancient 
nations ;  being  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  each  side, 
at  the  base,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  high. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  a  large  train,  under  colonel  Mcln- 
tosh,  left  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  army.  It  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  wagons,  six  hundred  pack-mules,  and 
about  eight  hundred  men.  This  corps  was  attacked  by  a 
strong  body  of  guerillas  (irregular  mountain  troops),  at  Passo 
de  Ovejas.  The  guerillas  were  partly  successful,  although 
the  detachment  made  good  its  defence.  The  Americans  lost 
thirty  men,  killed  and  wounded,  thirty -five  wagons,  and  two 
hundred  mules.  This  was  a  serious  check,  but  was  soon 
remedied,  by  new  reinforcements.  On  the  eighth  of  June, 
general  Cadwalader,  of  Philadelphia,  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Mclntosh,  from  Vera  Cruz,  with  five  hundred  men,  composed 
chiefly  of  a  new  regiment  of  voltigeurs,  accompanied  by  two 
howitzers;  and,  a  junction  having  been  been  made,  the  de- 
tachment, now  fourteen  hundred  strong,  with  its  train,  moved 
on,  to  join,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  main  army,  in  advance. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  general  Pillow  left  Vera  Cruz, 
with  another  detachment,  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  general  Pierce  was  sent  forward,  with 
about  three  thousand.  Thus,  by  successive  additions  of  new 
recruits,  the  government  was  able,  after  two  months'  delay, 
to  increase  the  army  of  general  Scott  to  a  number  short  of 
eleven  thousand  men ;  with  which  number,  in  the  early  part 
of  August,  the  army  moved  to  the  conquest  of  the  Mexican 
capital. 

The  army,  under  the  direction  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  arranged  in  four  divisions,  with  a  cavalry  brigade.  This 
brigade  consisted  of  parts  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  dra- 
goons, commanded  by  colonel  Harney ;  aided,  respetively,  by 
captain  Kearney,  major  Sumner,  and  captain  McReynolds. 
The  four  divisions  were  under  the  command  of  generals 
Worth,  Twiggs,  Pillow,  and  Quitman ;  the  brigades  compos- 
ing each,  being  led,  respectively,  by  colonels  Garland  and 
Clarke,  general  Persifor  F.  Smith,  colonel  Kiley,  and  gene- 
rals Cadwalader,  Pierce,  and  Shields.  They  consisted  of  the 

Puebla?  What  occurred  at  Passo  de  Ovejas?  What  tr.-uiis  proceeded 
to  join  Scott?  Name  the  commanding  officers.  With  how  m:inv  men 
did  Scott  now  advance  against  the  city  of  Mexico?  Give  the  names  of 
the  divisions  oi'  the  ariuy  aud  of  tut)  coiuui;mders.  What  I'hic 
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cond,  third,  :md  fourth  rogiments  of  artillery;  the  1347 
ihird,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  regiments  of  infantry;  Dun- 
can's field  battery;  the  rifle  regiment;  Taylor's  battery; 
vultigcurs;  South  Carolina,  New  York,  and  second  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers;  and  a  detachment  of  the  United  States 
niari: 

Kl  Tenon,  being  on  the  usual  and  only  good  road  from 
Pue.bla  to  Mexico,  and  being  an  almost  impregnable  position, 
general  Santa  Anna  had  judged  corectly,  in  placing,  there, 
his  principal  fortification.  The  fortress  of  Mexicalcingo, 
being,  likewise,  a  strong  position,  he  had  apparently  provided 
against  every  possible  passage  between  the  lakes  Chalco  and 
Tezcuco.  This  was  the  only  way,  by  which  there  was  a  regu- 
lar and  tolerable  road  from  Puebla  to  Mexico.  On  this,  the 
American  army  had  advanced,  and  the  vanguard  had  reached 
Ayotla,  several  miles  in  front  of  the  north  end  of  Lake  Chalco. 
The  measures  of  the  Mexican  general  were,  therefore,  judi- 
ciously taken,  and,  at  this  time,  promised,  if  any  defence 
could  avail,  to  be  successful. 

The  important  question,  in  military  science,  at  this  time, 
was,  could  Lake  Chalco  be  turned  ?  If  it  could,  did  the 
newly-contemplated  route  present  a  better  or  safer  way  ?  The 
reconnoissance  now  made,  as  well  as  the  information  gained 
by  scouts,  determined  the  fact,  that  a  passage  existed  around 
the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which  might  be  made  practicable, 
and  by  which  the  army  might  be  brought  in  by  the  Acapulco 
road,  and  advance  to  the  city,  on  a  route  less  defended,  and 
affording  greater  advantages  in  fighting. 

The  order  of  march  was  therefore  reversed,  and  Worth's 
division,  which  had  been  stationed  in  the  rear,  at  the  village 
of  Chalco,  was  now  in  advance,  marching  around  the  south 
end  of  the  lake,  and  cutting  its  way  to  San  Augustin.  On 
tin-  fifteenth,  the  several  divisions  took  up  their  line  of  march, 
and  Worth's  corps  proceeded  steadily  on  towards  the  fortified 
position  of  San  Antonio.  The  road  lay  along  the  base  of  a 
high  range  of  mountains,  at  times  crossing  rocky  spurs,  or 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  on  very  narrow  causeways,  so 
much  broken  up,  as  to  be  scarcely  passable.  The  hills  on 
the  left  were  often  precipitous,  and  a  few  sharp-shooters  might 
>:ly  have  annoyed  the  Americans,  and  a  small  party  of 
! -prising  men  might  have  completely  blocked  up  the  road, 
by  rolling  down  rocks;  and  yet  they  attempted  it  only  once; 

fortified  by  Santa  Anna  ?     What  route  did  the  Americans  take  ?     When 
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1847  a  f*ew  s^°*'  soon  dislodging  them,  and  two  or  three  hours' 
work  cleared  the  road. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August,  the  head  of  general  Worth's 
division,  reached  San  Augustin,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the 
other  divisions  were  within  communicating  distance.  The 
road  around  the  lake,  to  San  Augustin,  was  twenty-seven 
miles,  by  a  route,  deemed,  by  the  Mexicans,  impracticable; 
and,  on  the  eighteenth,  all  the  corps  were  in  position,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  post. 

The  Mexican  plan  of  defence,  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  seems 
to  have  contemplated  two  lines  —  an  exterior  and  an  interior 
defence.  The  exterior  was  composed  of  a  line  of  forts  and 
fortified  eminences.  The  strongest  was  EL  PENON,  on  the 
National  lioad,  completely  commanding  it,  near  the  edge  of 
Lake  Tezcuco.  This  fortress  was  pronounced  impracticable, 
without  immense  loss.  It  contained  fifty-one  guns,  disposed 
in  different  batteries,  with  infantry  breast-works  ;  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  next  fort,  of  this  class, 
was  at  MEXICALCINGO,  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Xochimilco, 
and  commanding  a  narrow  causeway  to  the  city.  This,  also, 
was  defended  by  batteries  and  infantry  breast-works.  The 
next  position  was  the  BRIDGE  OP  CHURUBUSCO,  a  tfte  du 
pont,  at  the  crossing  of  a  canal,  armed  also  with  cannon,  on 
the  Acapulco  road.  The  next,  but  to  the  west,  was  the  HILL 
OF  CONTRERAS,  thoroughly  armed  with  batteries  and  breast- 
works. In  the  route,  and  still  nearer  to  the  city,  was  the 
HILL  OF  CHAPULTEPEC;  on  which,  was  the  military  college. 
This  was  at  the  point  where  the  mountains  approached  the 
city.  These  fortifications  were  armed  with  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  ;  while  the  ground  between  them  was 
either  marshy,  or  covered  with  volcanic  remains,  sharp  and 
abrupt;  rendering  it  almost  impassable,  even  for  footmen. 
Behind  this  line  of  exterior  defences,  general  Valencia,  with 
six  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  the  Mexican  army,  was  to 
manoeuvre,  and  reinforce  any  point  which  might  be  exposed 
to  attack. 

The  interior  line  seems  to  have  been  only  the  forts,  and 
canals  and  ditches  of  the  city  itself.  These,  however,  could 
not  be  classed  as  weak.  The  city  was  approached  only  by 
causeways.  Canals  and  ditches  surrounded  it,  in  various 
directions  ;  and,  at  the  gateways,  were  yaritas,  or  small  forts, 
constructed  at  the  angles  of  the  streets  or  entrances  of  the 

was  San  Augustin  reached  ?  Describe  the  defences  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. What  number  of  cannon  were  planted  in  the  fortifications  ?  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  ground  ?  What  the  number  of  the  Mexican  troops  ? 
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eight  in  nnmhrr.       Those  defences  of   the  city  1347 
aKu  mounted  with  ;i  largo  number  of  cannon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  all  was  animation,  in 
both  armies.  The  whole  day  was  occupied  with  brilliant  **%• 
charges,  on  the  part  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  assailing 
army ;  bat  the  evening  closed,  without  any  thing  decisive 
being  accomplished.  On  the  following  day,  the  rage  of  war 
commenced  anew,  when  there  occurred  five  distinct  actions;  20 
although  the  last  three  were  fought. as  one  great  battle. 
Those  were,  the  storming  of  Contreras ;  the  capture  of  An- 
tonia;  the  storming  of  the  tetedupont;  the  battle  and  as- 
sault of  the  church  and  outworks  of  Churubusco ;  and  finally, 
the  action  in  the  rear  of  Churubusco,  with  the  right  wing  of 
Santa  Anna's  corps. 

These  positions,  which  commanded  the  main  road  to  Mex- 
ico, were  all  taken;  the  causeways  were  laid  open,  to  the 
vrry  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  vast  materiel,  arrayed  for  its 
defences,  destroyed  or  taken. 

In  the  battles  of  the  twentieth  of  August,  the  American 
loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  one  thousand  and 
fifty-three.  The  Mexican  loss  was  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred prisoners,  amongst  whom  were  four  generals ;  fifteen 
hundred,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing :  thirty-seven  pieces 
of  artillery,  captured;  with  small  aruis,  ammunition,  and 
equipments,  sufficient  for  an  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  general  Scott,  on  his 
way  to  Coyhoacan,  was  met  by  commissioners  from  Santa 
Anna,  proposing  an  armistice.  The  time  was  not  then  de- 
termined, but  the  general  told  them  that  he  should  sleep  that 
night  at  Tacubaya ;  and  he  accordingly  entered  that  place, 
distant  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  occupied  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Mexico. 
At  this  time,  he  might  have  entered  the  plaza  of  Mexico,  or 
have  demoiifhed  its  splendid  edifices,  by  the  fire  of  his  bombs. 
He  refrained,  however,  from  a  course  so  destructive  and  dis- 
tressing to  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  on  the  following  morning  received  the 
proposition  of  the  Mexican  commissioners,  for  a  truce. 

To  understand  this  negotiation,  it  is  necessary  to  know, 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  given  an  informal 
commission  to  Mr.  Trist,  the  first  clerk  of  the  department  of 
state,  to  meet  and  confer  with  any  person  or  persons,  who 

AVln.ii  did  the  series  of  attacks  upon  the  fortifications  commence?  What 
•was  the  loss,  on  both  sides,  in  the  buttles  of  the  twentieth?  When  was 
a  truce  proposed  ?  Who  accompanied  the  army,  with  power  to  treat  ? 
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1847  should  have  similar  authority  from  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
and  between  them,  to  negotiate  and  conclude  an  arrangement 
of  the  differences  which  existed  between  the  two  countries  — 
a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  lasting  boundaries.  Mr.  Trist, 
however,  demanded  more,  than  the  Mexican  commissioners 
were  willing  to  concede ;  and ,  in  fact,  it  appeared,  that  the 
Mexican  people  were  not  yet  sufficiently  humiliated,  to  per- 
mit their  consenting  to  a  peace,  on  any  terms;  claiming  to 
be  the  victors,  rather  than  the  vanquished. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  general  Scott,  having  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  city  of  Mexico  by  assault,  accompanied 
by  general  Worth,  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  formidable 
defences  of  the  enemy,  immediately  in  front  of  Tacubaya, 
commanding  the  principal  causeway,  and  the  aqueduct  which 
supplies  the  city  with  water.  This  observation  determined 
the  general-in-chief  to  attack  what  may  be  called  the  defences 
of  Chapultepec. 

CHAPULTEPEC  is  a  porphyritic  rock,  ahout  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  which,  by  a  subterranean  impulse,  rose 
from  the  former  margin  of  the  lake.  It  was  the  resort  of  the 
Mexican  princes,  and  is  the  real  site  of  the  much-sought 
Halls  of  the  Montezumas.  Here,  are  the  remains  of  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  grottoes  —  the  lingering  remnants  of  that 
magnificence,  which  adorned  the  ancient  city  of  Mexico. 
Here,  also,  the  Spanish  viceroys  selected  their  residence,  as 
the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  valley  of  Mexico ;  and  here, 
at  the  present  time,  was  now  placed  the  Military  College,  the 
cadets  of  which  institution  were  amongst  its  defenders.  The 
buildings  on  the  top  were  well  fortified,  and  the  base  of  the 
hill  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  stone  wall.  On  the  north, 
east,  and  south,  this  hill  was  abrupt  and  stony.  On  the  west, 
only  (from  the  city),  it  seemed  to  permit  any  approach.  On 
this  side,  was  a  dense  forest;  by  which  approach,  though 
protected  by  formidable  defences,  the  American  commander 
determined  to  make  the  assault. 

EL  MOLINO  DEL  HEY  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  slope, 
adjoins  the  grove  of  trees,  and  is  a  stone  building,  of  thick 
and  high  walls,  with  towers  at  the  end.  This  was  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  made  a  sort  of  depot,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  used  recently  as  a  foundry,  though  really  built  for 
mills,  and  called  "  the  King's  Mill." 

('ASA  MATA  is  another  massive,  thick-walled,  stone  build- 
Were  the  Mexicans  ready  lor  peace?  Describe  the  fortress  of  Chiipulto- 
pec.  Of  what  is  it  the  site?  On  which  side  was  the  fortress  most  vul- 
a«rable  ?  V.'h/.t  is  said  of  Moliuo  del  Key  ?  When  was  the  mill  attackad  ? 
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->ut  four  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  Muliii 
del  Key,  and  in  a  straight   lino  with  that  and  the   ca>tle  of 
Ohapoltepee.      It  is  also  at  the  font  of  a  gentle  declivity,  or 
ng  from  tlie  village  of  Tacubaya. 

It  follows,  then,  that  Chapultepec  is  a  position,  command- 

ing all  the  mads  around,  and  that  it  could  be  approached  only 

on  one  side,  on  which  is  a  grove  of  trees  ;  and,  that  at  the 

of  this  slope,  lie  Molino  del  Rey  and  Casa  Mata,  well 

defended. 

:  .il  Scott  ordered  general  Worth,  with  the  first  divi- 
sion, reinforced  by  Cadwalader's  brigade,  and  a  detachment 
of  dragoons  and  artillery,  to  attack  and  carry  the  defences 
and  the  lines  of  the  enemy  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  capture 
Molino  del  Rey,  destroy  the  supposed  materiel  there,  and 
then  withdraw  to  the  village  of  Tacubaya. 

At  three  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber, the  columns  were  put  in  motion,  and,  at  daylight,  they 
were  all  in  their  respective  positions.  At  half-past  four,  when 
objects  could  be  distinctly  seen,  the  battle  began,  by  the  firing 
of  Huger's  battery  (twenty-four  pounders)  on  Molino  del 
Rey,  which  continued,  until  that  strong  point  was  sensibly 
shaken.  At  this  time,  the  storming  party,  under  major 
Wright,  rushed  forward,  under  the  guidance  of  captain  .Ma- 
son, of  the  engineers,  and  lieutenant  Foster.  They  were 
received,  unexpectedly,  with  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery. 
They  still  dashed  on,  drove  the  artillerymen  from  their  guns, 
and  had  taken  the  battery,  when  the  enemy,  perceiving  the 
small  body  of  men  by  whom  they  had  been  dispossessed,  ral- 
lied, and  the  infantry  of  their  whole  line  poured  in  a  destruc- 
tive fire.  Here,  not  less  than  eleven  out  of  only  fourteen  of 
the  American  officers,  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
column  was,  for  a  moment,  driven  back,  and  the  Mexican 
troops  regained  possession  of  the  disputed  point.  The  light 
battalion,  left  to  cover  Huger's  battery,  and  the  right  wing 
of  Cadwalader's  brigade,  under  captain  .Smith,  were  now 
ordered  forward.  They  eanie  gallantly  into  action;  the  ene- 
my's line  was  defeated;  the  contested  j>oin;  \\.is  a^ain  car- 
ried, and  the  two  wings  of  the  ein  uiy'.>  ue.vnees  —  Moliuo  del 
ind  Casa  Mata  —  \v  1  iVuiu  the  centre. 

On  the  Ann  rican   rijjif,  tin-  g<  d  with  c<jual  fury 

and  success.      (Jarhnd's  bri_  lined    i>y  Drum's  artil- 

lery, a.->auitrd  tli-  1.  ft  ..f  t!i<-  m.  my.  at  .M..!ino  del  Hey,  and, 
after  a  hut  conflict,  drove  them,  from  that  apparently  impreg- 

llow  uiuuv-  Amcricuu  otlicers  were  killed?      Mow  many  of  Worth's  men 
fell  iu  this   uctu-u  ?     U  hut  was    the  situation  of  the  American    army  ? 
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1817  nable  position,  under  the  guns  of  Cbapultepec.  On  the  left, 
also,  another  fearful  and  sanguinary  action  was  maintained. 
The  brigade  of  colonel  Mclntosh  moved  on,  until  it  arrived 
in  front  of  Duncan's  battery,  which  was,  for  a  time,  silent, 
and  the  advancing  column  assaulted  Casa  Mata.  As  the 
Mexicans  carne  within  range  of  canister-shot,  the  battery 
opened  an  effective  fire,  which  soon  scattered  the  advancing 
columns.  At  the  same  moment,  major  Sumner's  cavalry 
formed,  on  the  left,  charged,  and  completed  the  rout.  The 
Mexican  cavalry  was  already  in  flight.  After  a  few  shots 
from  the  American  artillery,  Casa  Mata  was  abandoned,  and 
Molino  del  Rey,  taken.  Fourteen  thousand  of  the  Mexican 
army,  thus  strongly  posted,  had  been  defeated  by  one-fourth 
of  their  number.  Fifty-two  officers  and  eight  hundred  rank 
and  file  were  taken,  besides  great  quantities  of  arms  and  am- 
munition. But  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased.  This  was, 
proportionably,  the  most  sanguinary  battle  of  the  war;  one- 
fourth  of  general  Worth's  entire  force  having  been  either 
killed  or  wounded. 

Sept  Oa  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth,  the  corps  of  general  Worth, 
having  accomplished  the  purpose  of  the  battle,  retired  to  Ta- 
cubaya,  and  the  commander-in-chief  directed  his  inquiries  to 
the  defences  of  Mexico,  and  the  modes  of  overcoming  them. 
On  the  two  following  days,  reconnoissances  were  made,  in 
every  practicable  direction,  especially  by  the  engineers,  Lee, 
Beauregard,  Stephens,  and  Tower,  and  also  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  saw  himself,  with  a  small  army,  re- 
duced by  a  series  of  battles  and  severe  sickness,  in  the  heart 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  having  in  front  a  city  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  and  defences,  which,  in  other  hands,  would  seem  im- 
pregnable ;  and,  finally,  with  the  line  of  communication,  con- 
necting his  army  with  Vera  Cruz,  the  base  of  its  supply,  cut 
off,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  force. 

On  the  eleventh  of  September,  general  Scott  had  completed 
his  reconnoissances,  and  made  his  final  arrangements  for  an 
assault.  He  determined  to  attack  the  western  or  south-west- 
ern gates,  by  the  Chapultepec  causeway  j  but,  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  and  economize  his  soldiers,  he  arranged  a  masked 
movement  against  the  southern  gates,  while  the  real  move- 
ment was  on  the  other  side.  The  point  of  attack  was  Cha- 
pultepec. The  whole  fortress,  or  work  of  defence,  is  nine 
hundred  feet  in  lecgth,  and  the  main  buildings  about  six 
hundred  feet.  The  masked  movement  was  made  by  the  di- 

Vhat  was  the  plan  of  attack  on  Chapultepec  ?    \Vhat  general  was  wound- 
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visions  of  Quitinan  and  Pillow ;  while  Twiggs,  "with  Rilcy's 
brigade,  and  Taylor  and  Stcptoe's  batteries,  was  left  in  front, 
to  act  according  to  circumstances.  The  next  step,  on  the  Sept 
night  of  the  eleventh,  was  the  erection  of  batteries,  which 
would  command  the  fortress,  in  order  to  cripple  the  defences 
of  the  castle,  preparatory  to  an  assault.  In  the  ensuing 
morning,  these  batteries  commenced  firing,  at  daylight.  The 
air  was  tilled  with  blazing  fuses,  and  whirling  ball?.  Every 
ball  went  through  the  building,  and  every  shell  tore  up  the 
ramparts;  while,  from  the  batteries  and  bastions  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  the  enemy  rained  down  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  as- 
sailants. Such,  were  the  operations  of  the  twelfth ;  closed 
only  when  daylight  disappeared,  and  left  the  troops  to  dark- 
ness, and  to  a  short  repose. 

At  eight  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  by  his  aids,  informed  generals  Pillow  and 
Quittmui,  that  the  concerted  signal  was  about  to  be  given. 
The  column  of  Pillow  was  to  advance  on  the  west  side ;  that 
of  Quitman,  on  the  south-east;  the  entire  of  which  plau  was 
successfully  accomplished. 

General  Pillow  was,  at  length,  wounded,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  general  Cadwalader.  The  broken  acclivity- 
was  still  to  be  ascended,  and  a  redoubt,  half-way  up,  to  be 
carried.  Led  by  gallant  officers,  bravely  did  the  men  ad- 
vance. They,  at  length,  reach  the  ditch,  and  the  stone  wall 
is  beyond.  The  fascines  are  thrown  in — the  ditch  is  bridged. 
The  scaling-ladders  are  applied  to  the  massive  walls :  they 
mount ;  the  castle  is  carried,  and  the  flags  of  the  American 
regiments  are  unfurled  upon  its  ramparts. 

We  must  not,  however,  neglect  the  column  of  general 
Quitman.  Moving  over  a,  causeway  from  Tacubaya,  flanked 
by  deep  ditches,  that  officer  had  little  room  to  manoeuvre; 
while,  in  front,  was  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  and  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  All  these  obstacles  were  overcome,  the 
enemy  routed,  and  the  volunteers  of  Quitman,  those  of  New 
York,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  the 
"  Rifles,"  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  storming  party,  as  they 
scaled  the  walls  of  Chapultepec. 

The  cas;le  was  torn  to  pieces;  nearly  every  part  was  riddled 
by  the  shot,  while  the  pavements  were  completely  torn  up, 
by  the  shells.  In  the  castle,  were  found  crowds  of  prisoners, 
of  every  rank  and  colour;  amongst  whom,  were  fifty  generals, 
and  about  one  hundred  cadets  of  the  Mexican  military  aca 

\Mio  tutiu  took  coniiiKuul '.'     When  w&a  ChftpulUpeo  tak«a  T     How 
many  prisoners  were  secured  ?     When  did  the  Mexican  authorities  aban- 
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<^-j  myj  handsome  youths,  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  o; 

who,  in  the  defence,  had  exhibited  an  example  of  courage, 
worthy  of  imitation,  by  some  of  their  superiors  in  rank. 

The  war  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  At  daylight,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  City  Council, 
waited  upon  general  Scott,  informed  him  that  both  the  Mex- 
ican government,  and  the  army  had  gone  out  of  the  city, 
some  hours  before,  and  demanded  terms  of  capitulation.  The 
Sept.  general  replied,  that  the  city  was  virtually  in  his  power,  on 
the  previous  night,  and  that  the  American  army  would  come 
to  no  terms,  not  self-itn posed.  He  then  ordered  generals 
Worth  and  Quitman  to  advance,  and  occupy  the  city ;  and, 
at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  the  flag  of  the  American 
Union  floated  triumphantly  over  the  national  palace. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  firing  was  heard,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  Lepsros,  or  mob  of  the  city,  with  some  liberated  convicts, 
several  thousand  in  number,  had  made  an  insurrection.  A 
fire  was  opened  upon  the  American  soldiers,  from  the  flat 
roofs  of  houses,  from  windows,  and  corners  of  streets ;  which 
was  not  overcome,  iintil  twenty-four  hours  had  passed,  and 
many  of  the  troops  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  total  loss  of  the  American  army,  since  its  arrival  in 
the  basin  of  Mexico,  from  the  nineteenth  of  August  to  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  inclusive,  was  thirty-three  officers, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file,  killed ;  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  officers,  and  two  thousand  and  sixty- 
six  rank  and  file  wounded,  and  eighty-five  rank  and  file  miss- 
ing (probably  killed.) 

Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Mexico,  by  the 
American  troops,  escaped,  with  a  body  of  two  or  three  thou 
sand  men,  and,  for  some  days,  nothing  was  heard  of  him. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  however,  he  appeared  in 
the  city  of  Puebla,  the  surrounding  heights  of  which  were 
garrisoned  and  defended  by  colonel  Guilds.  The  American 
garrison  was  weak,  and  had  under  its  care  the  hospitals,  which 
contained  many  sick.  The  object  of  the  Mexican  commander 
was  the  surprise  and  capture  of  this  post;  but,  after  a  spirited 
bombardment,  directed  against  the  American  intrenchments, 
on  the  first  of  October,  he  sallied  out  of  Puebla,  with  the 
view  of  intercepting  an  American  convoy. 
^ct-  In  the  mean  time,  general  Lane  had  left  Vera  Cruz,  with 

don  the  city  ?  What  generals  were  ordered  to  occupy  the  city  ?  What 
•was  the  total  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  ?  Where  did 
tfanta  Anna  next  appear?  Where  was  Santa  Anna  nearly  surprised? 
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ft  corps  of  throe  thousand  men  :  he  arrived  at  Poroto  on  the 
fourth,  and,  <>n  ()H>  eighth,  nearly  surprised  Santa  Anna,  who 
barely  esea]><'d  from  the  village  of  Huarnantla.  On  tho 
!th,  general  Lane  encountered  general  Rea,at  this  place; 
and,  after  a  brilliant  action,  in  which  the  usual  success  at- 
tended the  American  arms,  the  Mexicans  wore  driven  out, 
with  considerable  loss.  In  this  action,  captain  Walker,  one 
of  the  most  daring  of  the  noted  Texan  Rangers,  was  killed ; 
a  man  more  distinguished  for  a  barbarous  desperation  of  ad- 
venture, than  for  true  chivalry  or  magnanimous  warfare.  _ 

The  affair  of  Huamantla  was  the  last  incident  in  this  sue-  § 
cessful,  but  much  to  be  lamented  war.  The  sword  was  re- 
turned to  its  scabbard,  and  the  wounded  and  weary  soldier 
gladly  retraced  his  steps  to  his  country  and  his  home.  On 
the  second  of  February,  1848,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
at  Guadalupe,  by  Mr.  Trist,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Messrs.  Conto,  Atristain,  and  Cuevas,  on  the  part  of 
Mexico.  On  the  twenty-second,  the  president  of  the  United 
TJtatcs  formally  submitted  it  to  the  senate;  on  tt.e  twenty- 
eighth,  he  transmitted  another  message,  recommending  its 
ratification ;  and,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  after  some  impor- 
tant amendments  were  made  to  it,  in  that  body,  that  instru- 
ment was  formally  ratified,  by  the  constitutional  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  that  body  then  present;  thirty- 
eight  being  in  favour  of  its  ratification,  and  fourteen  opposed 
to  it.  The  president  then  appointed  Mr.  Nathan  Clifford,  the 
attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Sevier,  a  member  of  the 
senate,  to  lay  the  modified  treaty  before  the  Mexican  congress. 
After  some  delay,  it  was  ratified,  by  a  large  majority,  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Mexican  legislature,  and  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-three  to  five,  in  the  senate;  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
J  une,  being  two  years  and  two  months  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  for- 
mally notified,  by  a  proclamation,  from  the  president,  that 
there  was  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  contained  twenty-three  articles.  By  the  fourth 
iiftic40,  it  was  stipulated,  that,  "immediately  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  present  tn-aty,  all  castles,  forts,  territories, 
places,  and  possessions,  which  have  been  taken  or  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  during  the  present  war, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  as  about  to  bo 
r>tal>li.-hed  by  tin-  to] lowing  article,  shall  be  definitely  restor- 

AVhich  was  the  l;ist   battle  in  the  Mexican  war?     When  was  a  tr> 

When  was  it  submitted  t<>  the  United 
~t  uttU>  ?    Wheu  niui.e<l  ?    Mention  the  chief  features  of  the  treaty. 
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1848  G^  to  tne  8a^  republic,  together  with  all  the  artillery,  arms, 
apparatus  of  war,  munitions,  and  other  public  property,  which 
were  in  the  said  castles  and  forts,  when  captured,  and  which 
shall  remain  there  at  the  time  when  this  treaty  shall  be  duly 
ratified  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic." 

By  the  fifth ;  "  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  repub- 
lics, shall  commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues 
from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  otherwise 
called  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte ;  from  thence,  up  the  middle  of 
that  river,  following  the  deepest  channel,  where  it  has  more 
than  one,  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary 
of  New  Mexico  ;  thence,  westwardly,  along  the  whole  southern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs  north  of  the  town 
called  Paso)  to  its  western  termination ;  thence,  northward, 
along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico,  until  it  intersects  the 
first  branch  of  the  river  Gila ;  (or  if  it  should  not  intersect 
any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to  the  point  on  the  said  line, 
nearest  to  such  branch,  and  thence,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the 
same ;)  thence,  down  the  middle  of  the  said  branch,  and  of 
the  said  river,  until  it  empties  into  the  river  Colorado ;  thence, 
across  the  Rio  Colorado,  following  the  division  line  between 
Upper  and  Lower  California,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

By  the  sixth  article,  "  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  in  all  time,  have  a  free  and  uninterrupted  pas- 
sago  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  by  the  river  Colorado, 
below  the  confluence  with  the  Gila,  to  and  from  their  posses- 
sions situated  north  of  the  boundary  line,  defined  in  the  pre- 
ceding article."  —  "  If,  by  the  examinations  which  may  be 
made,  it  should  be  ascertained  to  be  practicable  and  advan- 
tageous, to  construct  a  road,  canal,  or  railway,  which  should, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  run  upon  the  river  Gila,  or  upon  its  right 
or  its  left  bank,  within  the  space  of  one  marine  league  from 
either  margin  of  the  river,  the  governments-  of  both  republics 
will  form  an  agreement  regarding  its  construction,  in  order 
that  it  may  serve  equally  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  both 
countries." 

By  the  seventh  article,  "the  river  Gila,  and  part  of  the 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  lying  below  the  southern  boundary  of 
Now  Mexico,  being,  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article,  divided  in 
the  middle,  between  the  two  republics,  the  navigation  of  the 
Gila  and  the  Bravo,  below  said  boundary,  shall  be  free  and 
common  to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  both  countries." 

By  the  twelfth  article,  "  in  consideration  of  the  extension, 

WhaA   was  the  loaq  of  Jif»,  to   the.  Americans  during  the  whole   war? 
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nf  the  boundaries  acquired  by  the  United  States,  the  govern- 

.t  of  the  United  States  engages  to  pay  to  that  of  the  Mcx- 

republic  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars ;"  besides 

.  ;uing  to  pay  claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  Mex- 

i  epublic,  amounting  to  about  five  millions  more. 

Let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  results  of  the  Mex- 

\V:ir.     They  may  bo  summed  up  in  three  particulars, — 

the  loss  of  lives,  the  loss  of  money,  and  the  gain  of  territory. 

Of  the  loss  of  life,  the  official  returns  show  an  actual  loss, 

fchl,  by  battle  and  sickness,  of  fifteen  thousand  men.    , 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
with  truth,  that  the  real  loss  of  life,  from  the  invasion  of 
Mexico,  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand ! 

Of  the  loss  of  money;  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  the 
war  with  Mexico  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars;  leaving 
the  public  debt  not  less  than  eighty-five  millions. 

Of  the  gain  in  territory ;  this  may  be  stated,  in  general 
terras,  as  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  New  California. 
Taken  as  so  much  surface  of  the  earth,  this  is  a  vast  space, 
extending  seven  hundred  miles,  east  and  west,  sufficient  for 
the  formation  of  fifteen  large  states ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  it  consists  of  broken  mountains  and  dreary  wilds;  and  the 
only  acquisitions  of  real  value  to  the  United  States,  are  a  few 
fine  ports  on  the  Pacific.  The  gold  of  California,  now  appa- 
rently inexhaustible,  has  turned  the  tide  of  emigration  to  this 
modern  El  Dorado,  and  the  settlement  and  improvement 
of  the  country  will  soon  give  this  youngest  member  of  the 
Union  an  influence  and  rank  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 
The  eye  of  the  conqueror  will  sec  with  delight  this  rapidly 
acquired  dominion,  bounded  only  by  the  rolling  waves ;  the 
philanthropist  will  mourn  the  fate  of  those  who  have  found 
a  grave  far  from  the  home  of  their  childhood ;  the  patriot 
will,  with  the  eye  of  hope,  view  the  bright  folds  of  the  star- 
spangled  banner  waving  in  the  ocean  breeze,  and  hail  the 
symbol  of  that  glorious  Republic,  which  he  fondly  trusts  will 
ever  be  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  the  brave. 

V>  \\-.\t  was  tho  cost  of  the  war?     How  much  was  the  public  debt  increas- 
ed'/    Wliat  territory  was  gained? 
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Girard  College. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

INCREASE  OP  POPULATION.  RAILROADS.  STEAMERS. 
PRINTING-PRESS.  TELEGRAPHS.  COMMERCE.  MANU- 
FACTURES. AGRICULTURE.  ARCHITECTURE.  COLLEGES. 

A  DETAILED  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  internal 
Loot)  improvements,  and  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  in  the  United 
States,  cannot  be  given  in  this  work.  The  student  has,  in 
the  previous  pages,  an  epitome  of  the  political  history  of  his 
country,  and  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  a  short  account  of  the 
means  of  internal  transportation,  then  exceedingly  limited, 
has  been  laid  before  him.  The  power  of  congress  to  carry 
on  a  general  system  of  internal  improvement  has  been  often 
questioned,  and  able  and  experienced  statesmen  have  long 
differed  in  opinion  on  the  constitutional  right  of  the  general 
government  to  legislate  on  this  subject.  However,  without 
the  aid  of  this  power,  individual  states  have  completed  gi 
tic  works;  and  private  companies,  chartered  by  state  i 
laturcs,  have  covered  the  face  of  our  country  with  almost  in- 
numerable canals,  railroads,  and  turnpikes. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased,  during  ten 
years,  from  1840  to  1850,  six  millions  one  hundivil  and 
ninety-four  thousand  and  thirty-live.  A  !•  to  ilic  i-rn- 

sus  tables  will  show  that  the   j.upuLitinii  I  . ;  the 

o  of  one  hundred  \^t  com.  •-••,u;>   « .,  . -.     \Viia  this 
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enormous  addition  of  pe<  j,].-.  th.-jv  Ins  nl -o  been  a  corrcs- 1350 
ponding  acquisition  and  dcvi-lnpim-nt  of  donn  -she  resources. 

which  was  considered  a  work  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude, the  Erie  canal,  has  been  followed  by  thi>  construction 
of  canals  and  railroads,  of  importance,  in  nearly 

every  state  in  the  Union.     Canals  have  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  liy  railways,  and  the  latter  .  efficient 

by  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  In  1S:50,  then;  were 
only  thirty  miles  of  locomotive  railway  in  the  world;  now 
there  arc  at  least  twenty  thousand.  America,  alone,  has 
thi'iisaiid.  In  lv.')'».  th.iv  were  only  fifteen  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  slate  of  New  Y<>rk;  now,  there  are  about  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty;  and  many  lines  are  pro- 

1,  or  are  in  pri.cess  of  construction,  in  this  and  various 

r  states.       The  Krie  railroad,  which  is  the  longest  in  the 

world,  being  four  hundred  and   sixty-seven  miles  in  length, 

cost  twenty  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.     The  first  charter, 

for  a  railroad,  was  granted  in  1814,  by  the  state  of  Now 

y  ;  and  the  first  road  was  constructed,  in  Massachusetts, 
from  the  Quincy  quarries  to  the  Neponset  river.    No  country 
in  the  world  equals  this  in  the  number  of  railroads.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  facilities  of  intercourse  afforded  by  these  ro:, 
the  lakes,  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  the  ;>i,  with 

its  tributaries,  besides  many  large  and  small  streams,  are 
traversed  by  an  almost  innumerable  fleet  of  steam  vessels, 
many  of  them  "  floating  palaces."  Fulton  made  the  first 
steam  voyage,  in  1807,  from  New  York  to  Albany,  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour :  this,  at  the  time,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wonderful  achievement:  the  average  speed  of  the  bo. 
carrying  passengers,  on  the  Hudson,  at  this  date,  is  about 
twenty  miles,  in  the  same  time.  In  181 1,  the  first  steamboat, 
the  Orleans,  was  launched  on  tho  Ohio,  at  Pittsburg.  In 
1818,  a  steamer  appeared  on  Lake  Erie;  in  182(5,  the  first 
Btcamcr  was  seen  on  Lake  Michigan  ;  and,  in  1832,  a  steam- 
boat first  touched  at  Chicago.  At  this  time,  the  number  of 
vessels  navigating  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  their  tributaries, 
exceeds  six  hundred  ;  and  about  the  same  number  are  plying 
busily  on  the  great  lakes.  The  commerce  of  the  Western 
rivers  was  estimated,  in  1849,  at  §250, '233, 840,  and  the 
value  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  is,  at  the  present  time, 

.000,000. 

During  the  preceding  ten  years,  EnglMi  lines  of  steamers 
have   monopnli/.-d    the   mails  and  a   large  proportion  of  tho 

and  Europe:  now,  the  u  Collins 
line''  of  American  -  rivals  the  English  in  power  of 
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machinery  and  magnificence  of  furniture,  being  both  larger 
and  faster.  The  steamers  Baltic  and  Pacific  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  nine  days  and  from  thirteen  to  twenty  hours. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  steamers  were  built  in  the 
United  States  in  the.  year  1850 :  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
these  vessels  nearly  equalled  that  of  any  previous  year,  when 
even  a  larger  number  was  constructed. 

Railways  and  steamers  afford  great  facilities  for  transport- 
ing letters,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  the  cheap 
rate  at  which  mails  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  increase  of  post-offices  and  of  mail  transportation,  will 
convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
country.  In  1790,  there  were  seventy-five  post-offices  and 
1875  miles  of  post  routes.  In  1840,  the  number  of  the 
former  had  increased  to  13,468,  and  the  latter,  to  155,739 
miles;  whilst  in  1850,  there  were  18,417  post  offices,  and 
mails  were  transported  over  178,672  miles. 

Human  ingenuity,  which  has  been  incessantly  creating 
powerful  and  swift  means  of  communication  between  distant 
places,  smoothing  the  declivities  of  mountain  sides,  and 
spanning  broad  rivers,  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  greatly 
improved  the  printing-press  and  increased  its  usefulness. 
The  slower  and  more  laborious  process  of  taking  impressions 
from  types  by  blows  with  a  mallet  on  a  flat  board,  was  first 
superseded  by  a  screw  press ;  after  this,  tl^e  useful  invention 
of  Earl  Stanhope,  in  which  a  lever  is  substituted  for  a  screw, 
came  into  use :  with  this  machine,  two  hundred  and  fifty  im- 
pressions can  be  taken  in  an  hour.  The  greatest  improvement, 
however,  has  been  the  application  of  steam-power  to  cylinder 
presses,  since  the  year  1800.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
Messrs.  Hoe  and  Company,  of  New  York,  have  constructed 
immense  cylinder  presses,  capable  of  printing  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  of  a  newspaper,  in  one  hour. 

One  of  the  greatest  scientific  achievements  of  the  age  is 
the  electric  telegraph.  Professor  Morse  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, in  the  year  1832,  his  invention,  the  practical  operations 
of  which  are  as  familiar  as  household  words.  Oersted  had 
previously  discovered  that  a  magnetic  needle,  subjected  to  a 
current  of  electricity,  deviates  towards  a  right  angle  to  the 
position  originally  occupied,  and  thus  advanced  one  step 
towards  the  desired  end.  Stenheil  constructed  a  telegraph, 
between  Munich  and  Bogenhausen,  in  1837;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  Morse's  invention  was  practically  tested  in  this 
country.  The  first  line  of  considerable  magnitude,  was  con- 
structed in  June,  1844,  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
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:  a  printing  telegraph,  and  Bain  took  out 
in  1843,  for  an  apparatus,  very  similar  to  that  of 
-o,  except  that  the  impressions  of  the  needle, 
in  the  invention  of   the   former,  are    made    upon    chemical 
:•;    in  the  latter,  are  indentations    on  a  white    surf.: 
_rraph  lines  extend  from  Halifax  to  New  Orleans,  and  as 
far  wr.-t  as  Dubuque,  Iowa,  making  more  than  22,000  miles: 
all  this  has  been  accomplished  by  private  enterprise,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  grant  of  money,  by  Congress,  to  prof 
sor  Morse,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  first  experiment.     To 
this  gentleman,  is  undoubtedly  due,  the  honour  of  putting 
into  operation,  on  a  large  scale,  an  electric  telegraph. 

Commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  is  in  as 
flourishing  a  condition,  as  that  between  the  different  states. 
During  the  year,  ending  June  30th,  1850,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  were  built,  with  a  tonnage 
of  272,218-54.  A  brief  period  has  elapsed  since  the  re- 
strictions upon  our  enterprise  were  rcmoved»by  the  successful 
termination  of  the  war  for  independence;  yet  such  has  been 
the  activity  of  our  nation  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  that  a 
writer  remarks,  "scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  our  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  and,  in 
that  period,  our  advance  has  already  rivalled  the  dreams  of 
eastern  fiction.  Every  sea  and  navigable  water  under  the 
face  of  heaven  witnesses  the  white  wing  of  our  shipping, 
and  hears  the  bold  voices  of  our  mariners."  The  rapid  growth 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  is  mainly 
attributable  to  foreign,  and  of  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukie, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  to  our  inland  commerce. 

Agriculture,  which  engages  the  attention,  and  employs  the 
industry  of  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people,  has  added 
its  share  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In  1850,  there  were 
118,435,178  acres  of  land  improved;  the  cash  value  of  which 
amounted  to  §3,200,925,507.  More  than  four  million  horses 
are  employed  in  various  ways,  upwards  of  five  hundred 
thousand  asses  and  mules,  and  more  than  a  million  of  work- 
ing oxen:  besides  these,  there  arc  0,391,940  uiileh  cows,  as 
Well  as  vast  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Owing  to  the 
moderate  price  and  abundance  of  land,  our  agriculturists  have 
nut  been  obli  'irt  to  that  rigid  system  of  economy 

which  enables  European  farmers  to  produce  so  large  cm, 
but  the  exertions  of  scientific  men,  in  forming  agricultural 
and  in  introducing  chemistry  as  a  study  of  advau 
th'i  farmer,  will  cvciituaU*  be  beneficial  to  the  country 

Manufactures,  uotwithst  ictuating  tariffe,  have  iu 
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creased  and  multiplied,  and  the  plough  an<l  tlie  loom  have 
advanced  side  by  side,  each  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
other.  "  The  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this 
country,  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  industry.  The 
second  cotton  mill  in  America  was  erected  in  1795."  In, 
1850,  there  were  1094  cotton  factories  in  operation.  The 
history  of  Lowell,  a  manufacturing  town  in  Massachusetts, 
is  almost  incredible.  In  1819,  its  site  was  a  wilderness,  and 
the  population  in  the  neighbourhood  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred. The  first  cotton  mill  was  erected  there  in  1822  :  the 
mills  now  extend,  in  a  continuous  line,  nearly  a  mile,  and 
the  population  is  about  thirty-five  thousand. 

Among  the  public  improvements  worthy  of  mention,  are 
the  "  Croton  "  and  "  Cochituate  "  water-works.  By  means 
of  the  former,  New  York  City  is  supplied  with  water,  from 
the  Croton  river,  which  rises  in  Putnam  county.  There  are 
three  reservoirs,  the  first;  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet,  a 
second,  one  hun'dred  and  nineteen  feet,  and  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  third,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above 
tide  water.  The  water  is  conducted  in  an  aqueduct,  capable 
of  conveying  65,000,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours :  this 
crosses  the  Haarlem  river  on  a  bridge  twenty-one  feet  wide, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  whole  cost  of  the  ^ 
work  'was  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  commenced  in 
May,  1837,  and  the  water  was  introduced  into  the  distribut- 
ing reservoir  in  the  city,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1842.  The 
works  which  supply  Boston,  were  much  less  expensive  than 
the  one  just  described.  An  aqueduct  of  brick  masonry  con- 
veys the  water  of  Long  Pond  or  the  Cochituate  lake,  fourteen 
and  a  half  miles,  under  ground,  to  the  reservoirs  in  the  city, 
from  whence  it  is  distributed,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  iron  pipes. 

Of  late  years,  a  great  improvement  in  architectural  taste 
has  taken  place,  both  in  the  construction  of  public  and  private 
buildings.  The  custom-house  in  Boston,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  is  built  in  the  pure  Doric  order  of  architecture.  Each 
front  has  a  portico  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns,  thirty-two  feet 
high  and  five  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  approached 
by  fourteen  steps.  The  columns  are  each  in  one  piece.  The 
building  is  supported  by  three  thousand  piles.  Trinity 
church,  in  New  York  City,  is  the  best  specimen  of  the 
Gothic  order  of  architecture  in  the  country.  It  is  built  of 
sandstone,  without  galleries,and  is  capable  of  seating  with 
comfort  eight  hundred  pcrsc^B^  being  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  feet  long,  eighty-four  feet  wide,  and  sixty-four  high. 
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The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-  jg^Q 
four  i',-.  t,  and  (he  whole  structure  cost  $400,000.     Girard 
('•  llcge,  at  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  edifices 
in  (he  country.      The  main   building  is  two   hundred   and 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  and 

ty  feet  high.     It  is  surrounded  by  thirty-four  columns, 
of  the  Corinthian  order :  at  each  end  is  a  doorway,  thirty-two 

liigh,  decorated  with  massive  architraves,  surmounted  by 
sculptured  cornices. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  colleges  in  the  United 
States  :  of  these,  the  Baptists,  Catholics,  and  Methodists, 
cadi  control  thirteen,  the  Episcopalians  nine,  and  the  remain- 
der are  under  the  influence  of  the  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian denominations.  Nearly  all  these  institutions  are 
provided  with  large  and  competent  corps  of  instructors ;  most 
of  them  possess  well-selected  libraries  :  that  of  Harvard  college 
numbers  eighty-two  thousand  volumes,  of  Yale,  forty-seven 
thousand,  of  the  college  at  Georgetown,  twenty-three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty.  Forty-two  Theological  semina- 
ries, twelve  Law  schools,  and  twenty-five  Medical  institu- 
tions, professing  to  teach  legitimate  medicine,  are  in  operation. 
Besides  the  colleges  above  enumerated,  there  are  many  High 
Schools,  attached  to  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  and 
supported  by  taxation.  The  wisdom  of  the  American  nation 
is  manifested  in  the  munificent  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  whole  people,  and,  in  a  few  years,  good  common  schools 
will  be  established  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 


POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1850. 


States. 

Whites. 

Free 
color'd 

Total 
Free  Pop 

Slaves. 

Total 
Pop. 

Rep. 
Pop. 

Reps,  of 
each  State 

.V 

Fractions 

Maine  

681,863 
317,489 
313,411 

1,325 
475 
709 
8,795 
3,544 

583,188 
317.964 

583,188 
317  964 

683,188 
317,964 
314,120 
994,199 
147,54i 
370,791 
3,097,394 
2.311.7Sb 
1,980.408 
988,41C 
851,470 
397,654 
305.191 
192,214 
165,000 
489,466 
90,619 
646,887 
1,232,649 
753,538 
514,513 
753,326 
634,514 
482,595 
419,824 
906,840 
891,012 
647,074 
190,846 
71,667 

< 
11 

20,S02 
80,771 

^  53,813 

4.271 

12,057 

f  51,106 

23,993 

4,702 

New  Hampshire  .... 
Vermont  

314,120 
994,499 
147,544 

314,120 
994,49'J 
147,544 
370,791 
3,097,3^4 
2,311,786 
1,980,408 
988,416 
851,471 
397,054 
305,1'Jl 
192,214 
165,000 
489,555 
91,535 
583,035 
1,421,C61 
868,903 
668,507 
905,999 
771,671 
606.555 
617,739 
1,002,625 
982,405 
682,043 
209,639 
87.401 
61,1387 
11,380 
6,077 
61,547 
13,293 

Massachusetts  
Rhode  Island  
Connecticut  

986,704 
144,000 
363,305 
3,-049,457 
2,258,463 
1,956,108 
977,028 
846,104 
396,097 
304,565 
191,879 
163,200 
466,240 
71.289 
418,690 
895,304 
653,295 
274,623 
621,438 
426,507 
295,758 
255,416 
756,893 
761,688 
692,077 
162,068 
47,167 
38,027 
11,330 
6,038 
61,530 
1-3,087 

7,486 
47,937 
53,323 
24,300 
10,788 
6,366 
2,557 
626 
335 
1,800 
23,093 
17,957 
74,077 
63,829 
27,196 
8,960 
2,880 
2,272 
899 
17,537 
6,271 
9,736 
2,544 
589 
925 
9,973 
24 
39 
17 
206 

'370,791 
3,097,394 
2,311,786 
1,980,408 
988,416 
851,470 
397,654 
305,191 
192,214 
165,000 
489,333 
89,246 
492,607 
949,133 
580,491 
283,523 
524,318 
428,779 
296,657 
272,953 
763,164 
771,424 
594,621 
162,657 
48,092 
48,OUO 
11,354 
6,077 
61,547 
13,293 

;;: 

a 

2 

New  York  

Pennsylvania  
Ohio  

Illinois  

11 
1 

- 

Wisconsin  

Iowa  

t 

5 
1 
6 
13 

8 

8 
7 
5 
4 
10 
10 
7 
'1 
1 

California  (estim.).. 

•222 
2,289 
90,368 
472,528 
288,412 
384,984 
381,681 
342.892 
309,898 
244,786 
239,4tl 
210,981 
87,422 
46,982 
39,309 
3,687 
26 

20,811 

Delaware  

t  78,232 
14,146 
3,C9J 
45,858 
3,478 
|-72,128 
13,940 
44,900 
•  615,261 
•  54,433 

Virginia  

North  Carolina  
South  Carolina  

Louisiana  

Kentucky  

Arkansas  

3,384 

Florida  

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 
Utah  (Territory).... 
Minnesota  (Ter.).... 
New  Mexico  (Ter.).. 
Oregon  (Ter.)  

1,865 



Total  Population... 

9,630,738 

428,661 

20,059,399 

3,204,489 

23,263,488 

*  "Apprentices,"  by  the  "act  to  abolish  slavery,"  passed  April  18th,  1846. 
t  Have  the  addition  on.  account  of  the  fractions. 
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Cities. 

1840. 

1850. 

Cities. 

1840. 

1850. 

Portland,  Me  

15,218 
8  627 

26,819 
14,441 

Baltimore,  Md  

134,379 
23364 

160.012 
40  001 

Boston,  Mass  

93,383 

138,788 

20  153 

Lowell,  Mass  

20.796 

32,964 

Charleston,  S.  C  

29261 

Springfield,  Mass  
Lawrence.  Mass  

10,985 

21,602 
18,341 

Savannah,  Ga  

Mobile,  Ala  

11,214 
12672 

27,^41 
20513 

Providence,  R.  I  
New  Haven,  Ct  

23,171 
14,890 

41,613 
22,539 

Nashville,  Ten  a  

6,929 
21  210 

17,502 

43  -'17 

New  York,  N.  Y  

312,710 

515,394 

46,338 

ll(i,108 

Brooklyn,  N.Y  
Albany,  N.Y  

36,233 
33,731 

90,850 
50.771 

Columbus,  Ohio  

6,048 
6,071 

17,367 

17  i>74 

Buffalo,  N.Y  

18,213 

40,266 

9102 

Rocho.-iter,  N.  Y  

20,191 

36,561 

Chicago,  111  

4,479 

Troy,  N.  Y  

19,3:54 

28  785 

1  700 

Newark,  N.  J  

17,290 

38,885  1 

^St.  Louis  Mo  

16.469 

S"744 

Patterson.  N.  J  

7  596 

21  341  \ 

102  193 

110  '2^5 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

25*  037 

409J.".5:>  | 

l.V'OO 

Pittsburj;.  Pa  

21,115 

46.601   1 
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Adams,  John,  109,  114,  135,  143, 

236,  243,  347. 
Adair,  gen.,  318. 
Adams,  S.,  118,  130. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  303,  322,  329,  338, 

351,  358. 
Agriculture,  413. 
Alabama,  826. 
Albany,  82. 
Alexandria,  311. 
Algiers,  243. 
Allen,  capt.,  295. 
Allen,  col.  117,  125. 
Andre,  mnj.  188. 
Annapolis,  79. 
Anna,  Santa,  370. 
Annexation,  372. 
Antimasonic  party,  355. 
Architecture,  414. 
Arkansas,  358. 

Armistead,  maj.,  275,  285,  313. 
Armstrong,    gen.,    155,   210,   202, 

300,  301. 
Arnold,  gen.,    117,  127,  128,  129, 

150,  160,  187,  188,  189. 
Ashburton,  lord,  366. 
Asylum,  naval,  350. 
Augusta,  90. 
Austin,  Stephen,  370. 

B. 

Bacon,  col.,  45. 

Bainbridge,  com.,  244,  246,  278. 
Baltimore,  lord,  79,  86. 
Baltimore  city,  Ii03,  275,  312,  313, 

Banks',    192,   220,    321,    323,  824, 
826,  351,  354,  355,  356. 


Barclay,  gov.,  83. 

Barlow,  Joel,  831. 

Barney,  com.,  271,  307,  309. 

Barre,  col.,  101. 

Barren,  258,  325. 

Bardson,  6. 

Barton,  col.,  160. 

Bayard,  Jas.  A.,  303. 

Beckwith,  gen.,  291,  292. 

Benezet,  Anthony,  832. 

Bennington,  158. 

Berkley,  sir  W.,  42,  43,  44,  80. 

Biddle,  capt,  806. 

Biron,  6. 

Bladensburg,  303. 

Blakely,  capt.,  305. 

Blennerhassct,  254. 

Boon,  col.,  232. 

Borland,  maj.,  388. 

Boston,  69,  831. 

Boundary,  north-eastern,  366. 

Boyd,  gen.,  273,  286,  288,  301. 

Boylestone,  Dr.,  218. 

Braddock,  gen.,  97,  101. 

Bragg,  capt.,  376. 

Brandy  wine,  163. 

Brock,  gen.,  266. 

Brown,    general,    276,    287,    301, 

303. 

Brown,  Robert,  63. 
Brown,  maj.,  888. 
Brownstown,  268. 
Buena  Vista,  889,  390. 
Buffalo,  300,  362. 
Bunker's  Hill,  118,  119,  r, ; 
Buonaparte,  Jerome,  331. 
Buonaparte,  Joseph,  831. 
,  Buonaparte,   Napoleon,   237,    -56, 

257,  2G1,  831. 
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Bursoyne,  gen.,  118,  119,  151,  158, 

159,  160,  161. 
Burke,  Edmund,  209. 
Burlington  bay,  286. 
Burr,  col.,  243,  252,  253,  254. 
Burroughs,  lieut.,  295. 
Bute,  lord,  106. 

C. 

Cabot,  24. 

Cadwalader,  gen.,  398,  403,  405. 

Calhoun,  J.  C.,  367,  372. 

Calvert,  78. 

Cambridge,  75. 

Camden,  178,  183,  201. 

Canada,  99,  359. 

Canals,  317,  348. 

Carleton,  gen.,  126,  128,  130,  131. 

Caroline,  steamboat,  363. 

Carver,  John,  54. 

Casa  Mata,  402,  403. 

Cass,  gen.,  368. 

Census,  fifth,  352. 

Census,  sixth,  353. 

Cerro  Gordo,  396. 

Chamblee,  fort,  125. 

Champlain,  304,  314. 

Chandler,  gen.,  286. 

Chapultepec,  400,  402. 

Charleston,  80,  133,  167,  170,  331, 

357. 

Charlestown,  59,  112,  117,  120. 
Chatham,  lord,  98,  106,  115,  209. 
Chauncey,  com.,  276,  286,  287,  288, 

302,  304. 
Chesapeake,  33. 
Chester,  85,  90. 
Cheves,  Langdon,  303,  324. 
Child,  col.,  376. 
Chippewa,  306. 
Christie,  col.,  274. 
Chrystler's  field,  301. 
Churubusco,  401. 
Clay,  Henry,   303,  322,  338,  339, 

357. 

Clayton,  Dr.,  219. 
Clermont,  178,  193. 
Cleveland,  col.,  181,  183. 
Clifford,  Nathan,  407. 
Clinton,  American  gen.,  192. 
Clinton,  British  gen.,  134,  141,  163, 

174,    175,    176,    177,    188,   203, 

205,  206. 


Clinton,  Dewitt,  348. 

Coal  mines,  350. 

Cochrane,  adm.,  307,  312,  313. 

Cockburn,   adm.,    289,    291,   292, 

309. 

Coddington,  William,  60. 
Coffee,  gen.,  317,  318. 
Colleges,  415. 
College,  Dartmouth,  76. 
College,  Harvard,  74. 
College,  Yale,  76. 
College,  Princeton,  83. 
College,  William  and  Mary,  45. 
Colonization,  333. 
Columbia,  District  of,  242. 
Columbus,  16,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 

23. 

Commerce,  411,  413. 
Concord,  113. 
Congress,  '104,  114,  211. 
Conner,  com.,  393. 
Connecticut,  61. 
Constitution,  216. 
Contreras,  400. 
Cornwallis,  lord,  145,  147, 152,  179, 

194, 195,  196, 197,  201,  202,  203, 

204,  205,  206. 
Corpus  Christi,  374. 
Cos,  gen.,  370. 
Cote,  Dr.,  364. 
Cotton,  Rev.  Mr.,  59. 
Cotton,  culture  of,  81. 
Cowpens,  194. 
Craney  Island,  291,  292. 
Crawford,  Mr.,  338. 
Croghan,  col.,  296,  297. 
Crown-point,  117. 
Crutchfield,  291. 

D. 

Dale,  com.,  244. 

Dallas,  G.  M.,  367. 

Davis,  col.,  288. 

Deane,  Silas,  163. 

Dearborne,    gen.,    283,   285,   287, 

300. 

Death  of  eminent  persons,  347. 
Debt,  national,  221,  321. 
Decatur,  com.,  :.'!.">,  _'70,  271,  305. 
D'Estaign,  adm.,  165,  172,  173. 
De  Grasse,  adm.,    190,   203,   204, 

207. 
De  Guichen,  adm.,  187,  190. 
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De  Kalb,  179. 
Delaware,  lord,  37 
Delaware,  state  of,  82,  89,  215. 
Deposit-1,  government,  354. 

.  '-'17,  2  is. 

Do  Ternay,  adm.,  187,  190. 
-.  266,  277,  279,  280. 

•nson,  gen.,  160. 
-on,  John,  100. 
a.  8. 

Dinwiddic,  gov.,  94. 
poiii  [>han,  col.,  383. 

i  ester,  59,  133. 
Dover,  62. 

Drummond,  gen.,  800. 
Pii.-iue,  William  J.,  8 
Dudley,  Thomas,  68. 
Duncan,  capt,  376. 
Du  Portail,  gen.,  207. 
Dutjuesue,  fort,  90. 

E. 

Eaton,  gen.,  246,  247. 

Klholm,  capt.,  173. 

Kliut,  Uev.  Mr..  73. 

Kli/.ulieth  islands,  66. 

Kli/.:ibethtown,  83. 

i:i!iot,  liout.,  2<i:j, —  com.,  037. 

Elliot,  gen.,  189. 

El  Penon,  400. 

Embargo,  259,  260. 

Endicott,  governor,  67,  58. 

Eric,  6. 

Erie,  fort,  285,  306. 

Erie,  lake,  265,  273. 

Eutaw,  202. 

Exctoi 

Exploring  Expedition,  358. 

F. 

Falmouth,  121. 
Fenwick,  col.,  274. 
Fi-rro  islands,  6. 
Fishing  creek,  180. 

rtbe,  <•<•!..  27f.,  283,  301. 
Fox,  George,  67. 
Fox,  C.  J.,  209,  260. 
Florida,  99,  166,  240,  327. 

Franklin,  lu'iij-iinin,   7''..    I  "2.    W-, 

rioktowa, 


Fremont,  capt.,  385,  386. 
Frenchtown,  (Del.,)  290. 
Frenchtown,  (Mich.,)  279. 
Fulton,  Robert,  230. 

G. 

Gage,  gen.,  112,  113,  116,  118. 
Gaincs,  gen.,  806. 
Gaines,  mnj.,  389. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  303, 
Gates,  gen.,  122, 160, 161,  178, 180. 
Genet,  M.,  235. 
George,  fort,  275,  285,  301. 
Georgetown,  290. 
Georgia,  90. 
Germantown,  151,  155. 
Gibbs,  gen.,  320. 
Gilmer,  Mr.,  367. 
Gold  mines,  320,  409. 
Gosford,  lord  gov.,  861. 
Government,  214,  215,  220. 
Grafton,  duke  of,  106,  108. 
Great  Meadows,  96. 
Greaves,  adm.,  203. 
Greene,  col.,  156. 

Greene,  gen.,   122.  117.   1-V2,  156, 
164,  193,  195,  I'."',,  l'.«7.  201,  2U2. 
Grenville,  George,  101,  105. 
Guilford,  l'J7. 

II. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  30,  31,  82. 
Hamilton,  gen.,  222,  22G,  227,  228, 

231,  253,  . 

Hampton,  gen.,  300,  301. 
Humpton-town,  I 
Hancock,  John,  107,  113,  118,  121 

1  ->7. 

Hanging  rock,  178. 
Hardy,  com  . 
Harmar,  gen.,  2 
Harney,  col.,  398. 
Harrison,  gen.,  2»',.'(.  272,  278,  280, 

.  298,  300,  306. 
Hartford,  61. 
Havre  de  Grace,  290. 
Hazlewood,  com.,  157. 
Head,  sir  Francis, 
He:ith.  gen.,  113,  122. 
Ilcim-km-' 
]\>-iir\.  Johl 
II.  P. 

Herrei 
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Ilobkirk  hill,  201 
Holland,  191. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Mr.,  61. 
Hopkins,  1G2. 
Hornet,  337. 
Howard,  col.,  195. 
Howe,  adm.,  134,  143. 
Howe,  gen.,  118, 119, 132,  134, 142, 
144,  150, 151,  154, 155, 157, 163. 
Huamantla,  407. 
Huger,  gen.,  195,  197. 
Hull,  capt.,  268,  2G9. 
Hull,  gen.,  265,  266,  267,  268. 
Hull,  John,  65. 
Humboldt,  6. 
Hume,  Dr.,  365. 
Hutchinson,  Ann,  60. 
Hutchinson,  gov.,  110. 

L 

Illinois,  326. 

Independence,  declaration  of,  135. 

Indiana,  326. 

Indians,  49,  50,  54,  232,  233,  234, 

298,  299,  351,  353. 
Indigo,  81. 
Iowa,  367. 
Iron  mines,  350. 
Izard,  gen.,  303. 

J. 

Jackson,  gen.,  315,  316,  317,  318, 

319,  338,  351,  354. 
Jalapa,  397. 
Jamestown,  33,  36,  37. 
Jay,  John,  114,  210,  222,  226,  239. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,    67,    107,    139, 

226,  236,  243,  250,  253,  326. 
Jessup,  gen.,  339. 
Johnson,  col.,  299. 
Jones,  capt.,  270. 
Jones,  Paul,  162. 
Jubilee,  346. 
Judiciary,  215. 


Keane,  gen.,  320. 
Kearney,  gen.,  383,  392. 
Kentucky,  231,  232. 
Kettle  creek,  170. 
Killed  at  Buena  Vista,  392. 
Killed  at  Monterey,  382. 
King's  mountain,  183. 


Kniphausen,  gen.,    144,    152,  174, 

184. 

Knox,  gen.,  142,  207. 
Kosciuski,  gen.,  161. 

L. 

La  Colle's  mill,  303. 

La  Goose's  house,  288. 

La  Fayette,  153,  164, 186,  202,  203, 

340,  341,  342,  343. 
Lambert,  gen.,  318,  320. 
Lane,  gen.,  406,  407. 
Langdon,  John,  113. 
Laurens,  col.,  205,  208. 
Laurens,  Henry,  157,  191,  210. 
La  Vega,  gen.,  378. 
La-wrence,  capt,  278,  293,  294. 
Lee,  Arthur,  163. 
Lee,  gen.  Charles,   122,  124,  144, 

146,  164,  165. 
Lee,   gen.  Henry,   169,    196,   198, 

239,  263. 
Lee,  R.  H.,  139. 
Leif,  6,  7. 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  250. 
Lewistown,  90,  288. 
Lexington,  .116. 
Liberia,  343. 
Lincoln,  gen.,  159,  169,  170,  171, 

176,  206. 

Lingan,  gen.,  264. 
Livingston,  chanc.,  114,  226. 
Livingston,  col.,  127,  128. 
Logan,  Mr.,  219. 
Long  Island,  81,  134. 
Louisiana,  94,  249. 
Lovel,  gen.,  169. 

M. 

Mackenzie,  W.  L.,  361. 

Macomb,  gen.,  301. 

Madison,  James,  222,  227, 260,  310, 

324. 

Magnet,  14,  15. 
Magnussen,  7,  8. 
Maine,  63,  68,  326. 
Maize,  46. 
Manly,  124. 

Manufactures,  protection  of,  357. 
Marietta,  248. 

Marion,  gen.,  180,  181,  182. 
Markland,  7. 
Martha's  Vineyard,  68. 
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Maryland,  78,  215,  216. 
Massachusetts,  52,  215,  216. 
Matamoras,  875. 
Mather,  Cotton,  69,  218. 
M.iv,  cupt.,  876,  378. 

are,  gen.,  283,  801. 
M'Donough,  com.,  303,  314. 
M'Dougal,  gen.,  142,  144,  156. 
M'Henry,  fort,  813. 
Mclntosh,  col.,  876,  398,  404. 
McNab,  col.  Allan,  361,  362,  363. 
Medical  school,  89. 
Meigs,  col.,  150. 
Meigs,  fort,  280. 
Mercer,  gen.,  147,  148. 
Mexicalcingo,  400. 
Mexico,  337,  371,  373. 
Michigan,  358. 
Michillimackinac,  266. 
Mifflin,  fort,  155,  156. 
Mifflin,  gen.,  143,  155,  213. 
Military  Academy,  322. 
Miller,  capt.,  309. 
Miller,  gen.,  268,  281. 
Mint,  281,  322. 
Mississippi  river,  249 
Mississippi  state,  326.  . 
Missouri,  326. 
Molino  del  Key,  402,  403. 
Money,  continental,  174,  192. 
Monmouth,  165. 
Monroe,  James,  310,  324,  342. 
Monrovia,  343. 
Montgomery,  gen.,  122,  125,  126, 

127,  128. 

Montreal,  126,  301. 
Moor's  Fields,  311. 
Morgan,  gen.,  129,  194,  195. 
Morocco,  243. 
Morris,  capt,  270. 
Morris,  Robert,  139. 
Motte)VMrs.,  199. 
Moultrie,  gen.,  134,  169,  170. 
Mount  Vernon,  95,  121,  241. 
Murray,  coin.,  244. 

N. 

Naddod,  5. 
Nantucket,  68. 
Naval  Asylum,  850. 
Navy,  llii,  1U5,  176,  293,  821,  822, 

323. 
Navy  island,  362,  863. 

36 


Nelson,  Dr.  Robert,  864. 

Newark,  (Canada,)  301. 

Newcastle,  84. 

New  England,  53,  57. 

New  Hampshire,  62,  215,  216. 

New  Jersey,  82,  82,  215. 

New  Orleans,  99,  249,  315. 

New  Plymouth,  62,  68. 

Newport,  60,  113. 

New  Providence,  162. 

Newspapers,  76,  89. 

New  York  city,  61,  142,  221,  331, 

New  York  state,  82,  215,  216. 

Niagara,  battle,  306. 

Niagara,  fort,  275,  302. 

Ninety-six,  201. 

Non-intercourse,  261. 

Norfolk,  132,  168,  291,  831. 

Norris,  capt.,  838. 

North  Carolina,  19,  26,  215. 

North,  lord,  108,  209. 

Northmen,  5. 

North  Point,  312. 

Norway,  5. 

Nova  Scotia,  68. 

0. 

Ogdensburg,  276,  283. 

Ogechee,  173. 

Oglethorpe,  gen.,  90,  91,  92. 

Ohio,  248. 

Oregon,  867,  368. 

Oswego,  304. 

Otis,  James,  104. 

P. 

Packenham,  gen.,  317,  320. 
Packenham,  Mr.,  372. 
Paige,  capt.,  378. 
Paine,  Thomas,  107,  831. 
Palo  Alto,  376. 
Paoli  tavern,  154. 
Papineau,  360,  361. 
Paredes,  gen.,  375. 
Parker,  adm.,  134. 
Patterson,  com.,  816,  317. 
Patterson,  gen.,  396. 
Puuldinp,  John,  188. 
Paulus  Hook,  169. 
Peel,  sir  Robert,  368. 
PeBa  y  Pefla,  374. 
Pennsylvania,  84,  86,  88. 
Penn,  William,  73,  84,  86. 
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Penobscot,  169. 

Pensacola,  315. 

Perote,  397. 

Perry,  com.,  286,  297,  325,  394. 

Peter,  maj.,  309. 

Philadelphia,  86,  154,  163,  331. 

Phipps,  sir  William,  63,  69,  74. 

Pickens,  col.,  170,  196. 

Pierce,  gen.,  398. 

Pike,  gen.,  252,  276,  283,  284. 

Pillow,  gen.,  388,  394,  398,  405. 

Pirates,  334,  335. 

Pittsburg,  96,  331. 

Pitt,  William,  209. 

Plattsburg,  288,  314. 

Pocahontas,  39. 

Polk,  J.  K.,  367,  373. 

Pomeroy,  gen.,  113,  119,  122. 

Population,   42,  60,  66,  331,   332, 

352,  860,  410,  416. 
Porter,  com.,  278,  305,  333. 
Porter,  gen.,  286,  301,  306. 
Port  Royal,  169. 
Portsmouth,  (N.  H.,)  113. 
Portsmouth,  (R.  I.,)  60. 
Postell,  maj.,  198. 
Potato,  62. 
Powhatan,  39. 
Preble,  com.,  244,  246. 
President  of  the  United  States,  223, 

225. 
Prevost,  gen.,  167,  170,  287,  301, 

314. 

Price,  col.,  383. 
Priestly,  Dr.,  331. 
Princeton,  83,  150. 
Printing,  76,  412. 
Proctor,  gen.,  279,  280,  281,  296, 

298. 

Providence,  60,  331. 
iPulaski,  count,  153,  159. 
'Putnam,  gen.,  119,  122,  150,  248. 

'     Q- 

Quebec,  68,  94,  99,  126,  127. 
Queenstown,  274. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  109. 
Quitman,  gen.,  388,  398,  405. 

R. 

Rafu,  7. 

Railroads,  349,  411. 
Raisin  river,  279. 


Raleigh,  sir  W.,  26,  28. 
Ramsey,  Dr.,  331. 
Randolph,  Edmund,  226. 
Randolph,  John,  339. 
Randolph,  Peyton,  114,  121. 
Rawdon,  177,  178,  201. 
Red  Bank,  156,  157. 
Reed,  col.,  145. 

Representatives,  house  of,  223,  334. 
Requena,  gen.,  378. 
Rhode  Island,  60,  214,  215. 
Rice,  81. 
Richmond,  331. 
Ridgely,  lieut.,  378. 
Ridgfield,  150. 
Ringgold,  capt.,  376,  378. 
Ripley,  gen.,  301,  306. 
Rittenhouse,  David,  217,  219. 
Robinson,  Rev.  John,  64. 
Rochambeau,  gen.,  187,  204,  207. 
Rockingham,  marquis  of,  105,  106, 

209. 

Rodgers,  312. 
Rodney,  adm.,  190,  191. 
Rolfe,  Mr.,  39. 

Ross,  gen.,  307,  809,  310,  311. 
Roxborough,  69. 
Rush,  Benjamin,  230. 
Russel,  Jonathan,  303. 
Rutledge,  Edward,  114,  143. 
Rutledge,  John,  170,  226. 

S. 

Sackett's  Harbour,  287. 

Sagamen,  6. 

Sagg  Harbour,  151. 

Salem,  59,  60,  111,  112. 

Saltillo,  380,  381,  383. 

Saltonstal,  169. 

Sandusky,  fort,  296. 

San  Felipe,  371. 

San  Jacinto,  371. 

San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  395. 

Santa  Anna,  371,  389,  399,  406. 

Saratoga,  160. 

Savannah,  90,  166,  170,  193,  331. 

Saybrook,  61,  63. 

Schlosser,  fort,  363. 

Schuyler,  gen.,  122,  125,  158. 

Scott,  gen.,  213,  286,  301,  373,  392, 

393,  395,  396,  401,  406. 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  223, 

224. 
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Serier,  Mr.  Andrew,  407. 

Shay,  Daniel,  . 

Shelborae,  lor.i,  ^09. 

Shelby,  gov.,  isi,  i!'J9. 

Shields,  gen.,  398. 

Sierra  Leone,  333,  343. 

Skalds,  6. 

Sluvca,  41,  77,  01,  -I-TJ,  -II. 

Slidell,  Mr.  John,  874,  875. 

Small-pox,  218. 

Small  wood,  gen.,  156. 

Smith,  capt,-33,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88, 

89. 

Smith,  gen.  P.  P.,  898. 
Smith,  gen.  8.,  157,  312,  313. 
Smyth,  gen.  273.  Ii75. 
Somerset,  151. 

South  American  republic,  334. 
South  Carolina,  80,  357. 
Spain,  189. 
Specie  payments,  356. 
Springfield,  61,  150. 
Starke,  gen.,  159. 
St.  Clair,  gen.,  147,  233. 
Steamboat,  320,  350,  411. 
Steam-packet  navigation,  359,  412. 
Stenret,  captain,  243,  ~2  1 1. 
Stewart,  captain,  306. 
St.  Oeorgc,  fort,  see  Fort  George. 
Stillwatcr,  160. 
Stirling,  gen.   and  lord,    141,  142, 

145,  147,  I'-". 
St.  John's,  fort,  128. 
Stockton,  capt,  3G7,  373. 
Stouington,  305. 
Stono  Ferry,  171. 
Stony  Point,  168. 
Strieker,  gen.,  312,  313 
Sturleson,  6. 
Stuy\i--:int,  gov.,  81,  82. 

,r-m;i|>lr,  li!7. 
Sullivan,  gen.,  113,  122,  131,  142, 

1  I.:,  I.VJ.  155. 
Sulliv  i.  133 

Sampler,  gen.,  177,  178,  198. 
Sunbury,  Iti7. 

T. 

.  Roger  B.,  855. 
.  348. 

T:irk-t..n,  col.,  17"),  177,  !!>'.,  196. 
Tuxes.   Itritish,   'J7,    100,   101,   103, 
104,  105,  100. 


Taylor,  pt»n.,   373,  378,  880,  881, 

Tecurnseh,  204,  298,  299. 

Telegriph,  -Hi'. 

Tennessee,  248. 

Texan  Rangers,  876. 

Texas,  871,  •'•!-,  373. 

Thames,  298. 

Thomas,  gen.,  113,  122,  181. 

Thompson,  Mr.  Waddv. 

Thomson,  Charles,  102,  114,  829. 

Thornton,  col.,  375. 

Three  Rivers,  181. 

Ticonderoga,  125,  158. 

Tippecanoe,  265. 

Titles,  215.  Iiii4. 

Tobacco,  40,  44,  61. 

Totten,  col.,  894. 

Townshend,  101,  106. 

Treaty,  Jay's,  with  Great  Britain. 

239. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  320. 
Treaty  of  Grenville,  234. 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe,  407. 
Treaty  of  Paris,  163,  209. 
Treaty  with  Mexico,  408. 
Treaty  with   the  French  republic, 

237. 

Treaty  with  Tripoli,  241. 
Trenton,  83,  146,  147,  148. 
Tripoli,  243,  iM ».  UK. 
Trist,  Mr.,  401,  402,  407. 
Truxton,  com.,  237. 
Tuni.-v 

Twiggs,  gen.,  375,  396,  898. 
Tyler,  John,  366,  873. 
Type-foundry,  l!17. 

U. 
Upshur,  Mr.,  367. 

V. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  858,  872. 
Van  Renssalaer,  gen.,  27:5,  '27  I,  275. 
V:iu  Kenssalaer,  Mr..  :>•;•_•,  3G3. 
Van  Wert,  Isaac,  188. 
Veazy,  col.,  290. 
Vera  Cruz,  393. 
Vermont.  SSL 

Virginia,  liO,  oO, 

w. 

Walnut  Springs,  880. 

Ward,  gen.,  11U,  117,  122,  liM. 
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Warner,  col.,  117,  125,  159. 

Warren,  adm.,  277. 

Warren  Dr.  and  gen.,  107, 119, 120 

Warnngton,  capt.,  305. 

Washington  George,  95,  yo,  ya 
101,  121,  123,  124,  126,  127  129 
133  140,142,  143  144  H5,' 146 
"?•  "J.  }«.  150,  151  152  154, 
%£•  JH  167,  169,  188,  204  206 
207,  208,  211,  212,  213  222  2^5 
226,  229,  237!  239,  240  ' 

Washington,  Bushrod,  241 

Washington  city,  242,  310  331 
Washington,  col.,  147,  193,  195 
Water-works,  414 

^sT&f2' 155>  1M- I68- 

Weathersfield,  61. 
Webster,  Daniel,  366. 
West  Point,  188,  322. 
Wheelright,  Rev.  Mr.,  62. 
Whig  party,  355. 
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White,  col.,  173. 
White  Plains,  165. 
White,  Rev.  Mr.,  56. 
Wilkinson,  gen.,  300.  301. 
Wjlliamsburg,  204. 
Williams,  David,  188. 
Williams,  Roger,  59. 
Winchester,  gen.,  279,  280. 


m- 

Winthrop,  gov.,  68. 

Wisconsin,  367. 

Wolfe,  gen.,  99. 

Wool,  gen.,  383,  385. 

Woolman,  John,  332. 

Wooster,  gen.,  122,  150. 

Worth,  gen.,  381,  394,  395,  399,  401. 

Y. 

Yeo,  com.,  287,  288. 
Yorktown,  204,  206,  207,  208. 
York,  (Canada,)  283,  284,  286 
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